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Thb acknowledged merit of these sohoolbooks, and the hi^h 
reputation of the seminary from which they haye emanated, 
supersede the necessity of any lengthened notice. The " Latin '^ 
and ** Greek Rudiments" form an introduction to these Ian- 
ffuages at once simple, perspicuous, and comprehensiTe. The 
" Latin Rudiments^' contain an Appendix, which renders the 
use of a separate work on grammar quite unnecessary } and 
the list of arwmdUms verbs in the ** Greek Rudiments'' is be- 
lieyed to be more extensiye and complete than any that has 
yet appeared. In the ** Latin Delectus'' and '* Greek ISxtracts" 
the sentences haye been arranged strictly on the progressive 
principle, increasing in difficulty with the adyancement of the 
pupil's knowledge ; while the voeabtdaries contain an explana- 
tion, not only of every word, but also of eyery difficult expression 
which is found in tne works,— 4hus rendering the acquisition 
of the Latin and Greek languages both easy and agreesible. 
The selections from Cicero embrace those portions of his worics 
which are best adapted for scholastic tuition. 



RUDIMENTS OF THE UTIN LANGUAGE,- 

12mo» ITS pogM, price Sk boand. ISfh Edition. 

In xeyisinff the fifth edition of this yn)rk for the press, some 
years ago. the editor endeayoured to render it still more de- 
scrying of the fayourable reception which it had already met 
with. That part of the Rudiments intended to be committed 
to memory, with three trifling exceptions, was preseryed exactly 
as in the last edition ; while three pages of rules for the con- 
struction of qui and quum were aaded to the syntax. The 
appendix underwent a complete reyision. new paraipaphs on 
peculiarities of inflection in the let, 2d, and 3d declensions being 
added. A few additional remarks on compound yerbs and the 
quantity of syllables were inserted ; and copious exercises on 
tne rules for the genders of noons and the quantity of syllables 
were also giyen. 

LoNDOir Wbxklt RayiBW.— *< Thit edition aJiiUti many nfefbl bn- 
proyonenUon the origtaul. To the Syntax leveral new rnlaahaye been 
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LATIN DELECTUS, 

ISmo, 837 pagw, priee 81. bound. dthEdltloa. 

This work, which has now reached the 9th edition, is ac- 
companied with a yocabulaiT containing an explanation oi 
ey^ difficult expression which occurs in the text. The 
Edinburgh Weekly Joumal, in reviewine the work, thus closes 
a comparison between Dr Valpy's Delectus and that of the 
Edinburgh Academy:—** When we take into consideration 
that the sentences are more equally progressiye and better se- 
lected, and present us at the same time with a choice collection 
of the beauties of the Roman authors, we cannot hesitate to 
affinn, that the editor of the Edinburgh Academy Latin De- 
lectus has giyen to thepnblic an initiatory schoolbook infinitely 
superior to that of Dr Valpy, and calculated to imbue the 
youthfhl mind with a loye of classical learning; while it 
remoyes altogether the obstacles which haye hitherto rendered 
the attainment of that elegant accomplishment difficult and 
repulsiye." 

AstATio Journal.—*' This is a great improvement on the common 
VdeHui in nmct to arrangement, as well as the number and selection ol 
examples. The exoeHent vocabulary, or rather dictionary, adapted to the 
Ddedutt is a very nsefhl auxiliarv to the learner." 

UsmorouTAir.— *< We candidly recommend to all teachers and masten 
of schools this Ddtetuit as one of the very best we have seen.** 

Atuls.— ** The selections are numerous, and the vocabulary more ample 
than in any DOtctut we have yet seen. The progress Is gradual, as 11 
ought to be, from the easy to the more difficult. Sentences are sometimei 
selected for the phrase they contain, or the turn of the expression—this ii 
good Judgment and the longs and uiorts are marked in the vocabulary. ** 

BUDTMENTS OF THE 'gBEEK LANGUAGE, 

limo, 916 pages, price as. 0d.baimd. eth Edition. 

The character of the Edinburgh Academy Greek Rudiments, 
which it will be observed is published at a moderate price, 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of the Manchestef 
Chnmiele: — ** This grammar has challenged the warmest en- 
comiums of the best scholars both in England and Germany 
The anomalies of the Grreek verb and the epochs of the Greek 
langoage are more folly and clearly traced in this little volume 
than in any single work extant. It contains the condensed 
essence ana final results of Greek philology, from the Alex- 
andrian scholiasts down to Biohard Benttey and the latesl 
editor of Stephens." 

BoncBimaR OnunYwtL.—" The excellency of this Grammar chiefly con- 
sists in the condensed form in which many of <he rules are glven,--in th( 
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PEEFACE. 



No apology can be necessary for the issue of a new School 
History of England. The utility of such works for educa- 
tional purposes is amply attested by the great number in that 
department which compete for public favour, and has been 
experienced in a very gratifying form by the Publishers in 
the success of their larger Histories of England and of the 
United Kingdom. 

Their object in preparing the present volume is to bring the 
means of acquiring sound historical information within the 
reach of the young. To those who may be unable to procure 
larger works, or may not have time to peruse them, it is con- 
fidently recommended as a text-book containing a clear and 
succinct account of all the leading events in English history ; 
while the pupil who has the prospect of pursuing his studies 
farther will find it an easy, simple, and concise introduction. 
The features by which it is hoped that it will be distinguished 
from other publications of the same kind are the simplicity and 
distinctness of the narrative, and its emphatic bearing on all 
those matters connected with the rise of the national power, 
the progress of the people, and the development of the consti- 
tution, which are best suited to give a practically useful his- 
torical education to British citizens. Great care has been 
taken to ensure accuracy and impartiality ; while the latest 
and most enlightened views in English history, and especially 
those developed in the brilliant volumes of Mr Macaulay, have 
received full and attentive consideration. 



EDUTBUBaB, January 1861. 
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HISTOKY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



Feom the Landing op C-esar to the Battle op 
Hastings, 65 years b. c. — ^a. d. 1066. 

The early Britons — ^Roman Invasion — Agricola — Inflnence of Roman 
Civilisation— The Saxons — TheHeptarchy^Re-introduction of Chris- 
tianity— End of the Heptarchy— Egbert— Danish Invasions — ^Alfred 
— St Dnnstan — Massacre of the Danes — Canute — Edward the Con- 
fessor — Battle of Hastings. 

1. The Romans. — ^It was in the 55th year before the birth of 
Christ that the great statesman and warrior Julius Caesar, aflter 
completing the conquest of Gaul, invaded Britain. Its in- 
habitants, who were thinly scattered over the island, were not 
at all more civilized than the barbarous tribes of New Zealand 
in the present day, whom they resembled in many particulars. 
In old tombs, or fields of battle, specimens of their arms and 
tools are still du^ up : these consist of spear and arrow heads, 
hatchets and kmves, ingeniously made of flint. They were 
not acquainted with the use of lime in building, but Hved 
mostly in subterranean dwellings covered with large slabs of 
stone. With the same rude material they erected many re- 
markable monuments, which astonish and confound the mo- 
dem architect. Such are the druidical circles of Stonehen^e 
and other places, consisting of huge upright masses of rock; 
Burmountea by transverse blocks of immense size. To their 
skill also are ascribed the famous hgana or rocking stones, so 
nicely balanced that the finger of a child can set them in 
motion. The soil was very poorly cultivated, and many dis- 
tricts which are now fruitml corn-fields were then barren 
wastes or impassable morasses. 

2. It would seem at the present day but a poor boast for a 
powerful and civilized empire like Home to gam victories over 
Boch tribes, but the inhabitants of Britain made a determined 
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10 FROM THE LANDING OP CiBSAR 

resistance, and nearly droye back the great Csesar and his dis- 
ciplined army of 12,000 men. He first landed in Kent, and even 
after a long contest he had not penetrated far into the island. 
He was fiercely resisted by a chief on the banks of the Thames, 
called by the Komans Cassivellaunus, who was with difficulty 
brought to a partial submission. As the country was poor 
and the people braye, England offered but little inducement to 
the Roman conquerors. The petty kings, however, quarrelled 
among themselves, and some of them sought assistance from 
the invaders, which brought to the country another army under 
Plautius, nearly a hundred years after the departure of Caesar. 
Many hard contests took place before a permanent settlement 
was made in the territories south of the Thames. But even 
there the hope of resistance was not altogether extinguished, 
and a confeaeracy of chiefs, under a bold leader named Car- 
actacus, made a desperate effort to throw off the yoke of the 
invaders. He was defeated in this attempt, and ^terwards be- 
trayed into the hands of the Romans. When paraded through 
Rome as a trophy of victory, he preserved the stem indepen- 
dent aspect of a uee man, and his commanding appearance and 
high bearing elicited much admiration from his luxurious con- 
querors. 

3. Upwards of one hundred and thirty years elapsed after 
Caesar^s landing ere any considerable portion of the island was 
under the sway of Rome . The principal acquisitions were made 
by Julius Agricola, who was appointed to the command of 
Britain in the year 78 of the Christian era. It was his policy to 
civilize and conciliate the people while he showed them the 
power of the Roman arms. He became so far master of Englaoid 
that he even penetrated a considerable distance into Scotland 
and fought with the fierce Caledonians. His conquests there, 
however, did not last long, and it was necessary to build a ram- 
part or wall, with forts at intervals, from the Solwajr Frith to the 
east coast, to protect the Roman province from the inroads of the 
barbarians. It was called Adrian^s Wall, and for a consider- 
able time marked the boundary of the empire. The people of 
England were now more or less amalgamated with the Komans, 
though they were not always subject to the emperor, for to- 
wards the end of the third century Carausius, a bold and skil- 
ful general, put himself at the head of the troops in Britain, 
and made himself independent, coining money and assuming 
the imperial authority. Nearly a century later, Maximus, who 
is supposed to have been a native Briton, reigned in England, 
and attempted, chiefly with British troops, the subjugation of 
the whole Western empire. At this time the Romans were 
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TO THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 11 

too closely pressed upon by the various barbarous tribes, whose 
-wrath they had excited by their t^anny and insolence, to be 
able to govern England. The natives, who had become com- 
parativdv civilized, made bitter complaints of the incursions 
of the wild Picts and Scots &om the north ; but it was impos- 
sible to aid them, and in the year 420 Honorius finally released 
the English province from its dependence on Home. 

Having been so lon^ under a Roman government, the people 
had naturally acquired the habits and language of their rulers. 
They were at first impregnated with a belief in the heathen 
polytheism, but as the truths of Christianity made progress 
among the Romans themselves, they displaced idolatiy in 
Britain. In so remote a province the Romans would not in- 
dulge in the luxury and grandeur of their capital, but remains 
are from time to time lound underground which show that 
they lived in comfort and opulence. The ploughshare occa- 
sionally turns up the pavement, made of stones of various col- 
ours, and arrayed in some pleasing pattern, which formed the 
floor of some great man's house. Their villas were generally 
built in the most sheltered and fruitful spots. They were fond 
of bathing, and it is known that they had discovered and made 
use of the warm springs at the city of Bath, since remains of 
temples erected by them have been there dug up. Where 
London now stands they had a considerable town, which was 
caUed Augusta. 

4. The Saxons. — ^After England was abandoned by the 
Roman government, it was shaken as well by internal dissen- 
sion as by the invasions of the Picts and Scots. There was a 
Roman party and a British party, headed respectively by 
Aurelius Ambrosius andVortigem. The people thus divided 
soflfered so much from the continued and harassing attacks of 
the northern barbarians as to be prepared to welcome any 
means of protection against their inroads. The northern coasts 
of Europe were at that time occupied by hardy, fierce, am- 
bitious races of men, who have received the various titles of 
Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and Scandinavians. Dwelling on the 
shores of a stormy sea, with little that is valuable to induce 
them to till their lands, they had become more accomplished 
than any other nation in the art of moving on the water. 
Using tnis faculty to their own profit, they lived by piracy, 
attacking not only vessels but towns on the seacoast. They 
would pounce on some district with a swarm of their smaU 
vessels or boats, amounting perhaps to several hundreds. 
Mooring them close to the land they would make a sudden 
inroad, pillage whatever was worth removing, and be back 
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again to their vessels before the country could be raised to 
resist them. There was not yet much in England to tempt 
the incursions of these pirates, but they came over occasion- 
ally, and it was thought good policy to induce them to fight 
against the Picts and Scots. It has been said that a bargain 
to this effect was struck between two of their chiefs, Heneist 
and Horsa, with Vortigem ; but the King of Kent probably 
looked no farther than the destruction of his rival Ambrosius. 
When once the Saxons began to get a footing in England 
they came over in larger masses ; and one chief established 
himself in one district, as Cerda did in Wessex, while another 
would select what remained unappropriated, as Ida, landing 
farther northwards, seized on Durham. Their incursion^ be- 
^an in the middle of the fifth century, and for nearly two hun- 
dred years they poured as it were into the island wave after 
wave, involving the inhabitants in continual war and turmoil, 
until at last they nearly drove the whole of the British inhabi- 
tants out of the country afterwards called England, leaving 
them only Wales and the district of Strathdyde, chiefly situ- 
ated in Scotland, as their place of refuge. 

5. When the Saxons had established themselves, their vari- 
ous provinces were ruled by different chiefs, and the country 
was called a H^taarchtf — a word of Greek origin, and meaning 
seven governments. These were Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia. But sometimes they 
were fewer, sometimes more numerous, than seven. With the 
incursions of the Saxons Christianity disappeared, and the 
wild and horrible worship of the northern barbarians was sub- 
stituted for it. Their deities were something like those of 
ancient Rome, but of a still more savage and gigantic char- 
acter. It ma^ serve to show how completely the country was 
given up to this wild superstition, that words in very conmion 
use among us — ^the days of the week for instance— are derived 
from the Saxon gods. Thus Wednesday is the day of Odin, 
or Woden, who has been compared to the Mercury of the an- 
cients. Thursday is called after Thor, the god of war, and FH- 
day after Freya, the goddess of love. To restore Christianity 
to the land was the work of Pope Gregory the Great near the 
end of the sixth century. It is said that when he was a 
simple monk he saw in the slave-market of Rome some beauti- 
ful &ir-haired children, and being told that they were Angli 
or English, he said they would rather be angeU, or angels, were 
they but Christians, and he forthwith devoted himself to the 
task of converting l^em. Forty monks under St Augustin were 
sent to accomplish this mission. Ethelbert the Bretwalda, or 
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chief kin^ among the Saxon rnlers, having married a daughter 
of the King, of !rariS| herself a Chnstian lady, was persuaded 
by her to give them a kindly welcome, and the work of con- 
version ma^le rapid progress. 

The kingdoms of the heptarchy gradually decreased in 
number, two or three becommg sometimes merged into one. 
At length there were but three, Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex. A contest now took place among the monarchs of 
these three districts for supreme command. Northumbria, 
after along scene of internal anarchy, was absorbed in Mercia ; 
and OSa, the victorious monarch of this province, appeared to 
have very nearly completed the conquest of the others. His 
successor Bemmf, however, who had usurped the throne, was 
defeated by Egbert, king of Wessex, under whose successors 
the whole Anglo-Saxon people were united. 

6. The Danes. — As the Saxon wanderers had now been 
long established in the country and were becoming civilized, 
they were themselves liable to be the victims of a kind of 
piracy similar to that in which they had previously indulged. 
From the end of the heptarchy to the Norman invasion the 
country was perpetually subject to the scourge of invaders 
by sea, who, though coming from various places in Northern 
Eiurope, received the general appellation of Danes. The 
original inhabitants of the island, who had been oppressed by 
the Saxons, gladly united with these hostile Northmen, who 
soon established themselves in the country in very formidable 
strength. 

Ai^RED. — ^At the time when Alfred the Great, the most 
renowned of the Saxon kings, succeeded to the throne, 
nearly the whole of England, except Wessex, had been 
overrun and subdued by these invaders. He was the first 
who really coped with the pirates, and met them on their own 
peculiar element, fittins out a fleet to encounter their forces 
at sea. StUl the Danish power had become so formidable that 
resistance was for a time in vain, and Alfred was reluctantly 
obliged to leave his army, resign his rank, and live disguised 
as a peasant in the swampy forests of Athelney. It is in re- 
ference to his residence here that a well known anecdote is 
told of him. The good woman of the house in which he was 
sheltered, one day asked the seeming peasant to look to the 
eakes baking on the gridiron while she went forth. The exile, 
with his thoughts bent on more important matters, let the 
cakes heat on till they were burned, much to the wrath of his 
entertainer, who scolded him well for a lazy fellow, who would 
be ready enough at the eating of them. He was watching his 
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opportunity to strike a blow for the Saxon kingdom, and fre- 
jiaented the camp of Guthrun, the Danish commander. Hay- 
ing satisfied himself that the moment was propitious, he sum- 
moned around him his old followers, collected an army, and 
gained an important victory near Chippenham. This was fol- 
lowed by other successes so rapidly as to prevent the Danes 
from drawing reinforcements from their own country, and he 
soon forced Guthrun to accept of such terms as he might offer. 
He was as moderate as he was wise, and did not attempt to 
drive the Danes out of the country. Guthrun agreed to become 
a Christian, and to him and his followers was assigned the 
eastern territory north of the Thames, long known by the 
name of Danelagh or Danelaw. In &ct these Danes had now 
been almost completely incorporated with the Saxons, and 
were prepared to live in peaceable agreement with them. 
Other hordes, however, arrived from the continent, — ^pagans, 
like their predecessors, and equally savage, who were ready to 
plunder and oppress their more civilized kinsmen. In the 
year 893 especially. Hasting, a great sea king or pirate leader, 
came over with 300 vessels. But the internal resources of the 
kingdom had revived under Alfred's rule, and after a contest 
of some years the invaders were defeated and the land was free. 
7. Alfred could now cultivate the arts of peace, in which he 
was no less justly renowned than for his warlike triumphs. 
He encouraged men of letters to frequent his court, and is 
said to have founded the university of Oxford. He was in his 
own person a very hard student. He wrote a commentary 
on the Consolation of Philosophy by Boetius, and translated 
some books frt>m Latin into Anglo-Saxon. He kept up an inter- 
course with foreign princes, and especially with the illustrious 
Charlemagne. All was order and industry during the peace- 
ful part of his reign : bridges were built, towns increased, and 
education spread among the people. Several valuable institu- 
tions arose among the Anglo-Saxons, to which Alfred contri- 
buted so far that ne enjoys the reputation of having foimded 
them. The country was divided into districts, ciuled him- 
dreds, each being supposed to contain a hundred families, and 
these again were divided by ten into tithings. The people 
of each district were made responsible for offences committed 
within its boundaries, and this induced them to be vigilant. 
From this is said to have arisen the jury system ; for if a mafl 
accused of an offence could get twelve of nis neighbours, who 
bad to make good the injury if the perpetrator could not be 
found, to stand up for his innocence, it became pretty clear 
that he was not the guilty party. 
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8. The monarclis who succeeded Alfred had to engage in 
many stru^les with the Danes, and the reahn was often dis- 
turbed by internal convulsions, from the law of succession not 
being clearly fixed. Edwy the Fair, who reigned about the 
middle of the tenth century, encountered a new enemy in the 
clergy, who, headed by St Dunstan, were asserting the domi- 
neering claims of the church of Rome, and endeavouring to 
subject the temporal to the spiritual authorities. The ec- 
clesiastics ruled nearly the whole country during the reign of 
his successor, Edgar, who appears to have compounded with 
them to countenance their ambitious projects, if they did not 
interfere with his vices. Edward the Martyr was stabbed while 
drinking a cup of wine at the door of his stepmother, Elfrida, 
who thus cleared the way for her own son, Ethelred, to ascend 
the throne. The warlike capacity of Alfred had now completely 
deserted his descendants. Instead of fighting the Danes, who 
came over in greater numbers than ever, the king bribed them 
to leave the country, and thus only tempted them to return. 
A tax was laid on the people, called Danegeld, to meet the ex- 
pense of bribing them. They were permitted in various ways to 
harass the peasantry, who at last took their protection into their 
own hands, and on a sudden attacked and massacred the Danes 
A. D. > with circumstances of great cruelty. King Sweyn of 
1002. J Denmark, whose sister was one of the victims, came 
over with a larger force than ever, burning with the desire of 
vengeance. He ravaged the country, iimicting the utmost 
misery on its inhabitants, and could only be appeased by the 
payment of an immense sum, which was with difficulty raised 
from the exhausted resources of the people. The history of 
England is now for some time nothing but a narrative of the 
cruelties inflicted by these oppressors, with the equally savage 
retaliations perpetrated upon them by a people driven to des- 
peration. Durmg the reign of Ethelred neither age nor sex 
was respected, and churches were burned, with the fugitives 
who had taken refuge in them. At length Canute, the son of 
Sweyn, after many conflicts, entered into a treaty with Edmund 
A. D. > Ironside for the division of England between them, the 
1016. J Dane taking the north and the Saxon the south. 

9. Canute. — ^This arrangement had scarcely been adjusted 
when Edmund died. A sort of parliament, called the Witen- 
agemote, or assembly of the wise men, were the councillors of 
the Saxon monarchs, a rude commencement of the representa- 
tive system. Canute convoked them, and received their sanc- 
tion to proclaim himself king of all England. The peaceful pos- 
session of such a throne, however, was not to be secured without 
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committing many crimes against the Saxon royal family ; but 
few ambitious rulers in that age were checked by scruples, 
Canute, however, was by no means the same bloodthirsty sav- 
age with others of lus race. His reign lasted for nearly twenty 
years, and it was one of comparative peace and prosperity. Ble 
did not treat the Saxons as a conquered people, but considered 
himself bound to rule all his subjects with justice, not allow- 
ing his Danish followers any invidious privileges. Indeed he 
got rid of a considerable number of the more turbulent of them, 
sending them back to their own country, or despatching them 
on distant enterprises. He was perhaps the most powerful 
sovereign of his a^e, for, possessed of Denmark and England, 
he conquered Sweden and mrway chiefly with English troops. 
Of all his dominions he preferred England as a place of resi- 
dence, — a circumstance which shows that it was beyond his 
other territories in civilisation. He prudently cultivated the 
good wishes of the churchmen, feeling himself too powerful to 
be enslaved by them. He won the affection of the Saxon 
people, and was the idol of his courtiers. Their foolish flattery 
displeased his graver sense of the true responsibilities of a 
ruler; and an anecdote is often told of a method which he 
adopted to show them that even kings are mortal, and that 
they should be treated as such. It is said that he caused his 
chair or throne to be taken down to the edge of the sea, within 
high-water mark, as the tide was flowing, and with regal dignity 
forbade the waters to advance. When the sea rose and sur- 
rounded him, he bade his courtiers remember that no one was 
omnipotent but Him whom the elements obeyed. 

10. Edward the Confessor.— Canute, at ms death in 1035, 
left three sons to inherit his large dominions; but disputes 
and animosities which broke out among them threw the whole 
inheritance into an unsettled state. Two of the sons, Harold 
and Hardicanute, successively reigned in England ; but the 
latter having disgusted the people by his oppressions, the way 
was opened, at his death in 1042, for the restoration of the 
Saxon race, in the person of Edward, the son of Ethelred, whose 
widow, Emma, had married Canute. 

Edward, called the Confessor, was a man as remarkable in 
his own way as Canute, but of a different character. Gentle 
and amiable, he was a lover of justice, and deeply imbued with 
reli^on. Under him the English people made great advances 
in civilisation. He had the several laws and customs which 
had grown up in the cotmtry carefully arranged and digested, 
and it was lon^ the custom of the common people to refer to 
the good old uiws of Edward the Confessor. He lived eco- 
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nomically, without pomp or ostentation, and was able to 
keep up a full treasury without oppressing the peonle. There 
was one peculiarity, however, which created considerable tur- 
bulence during his reign. He had lived long among the Nor- 
mans, and had acquired the manners of that elegant and pleas- 
ing race. He thus felt the companionship and the ways of the 
Saxons disagreeable, and he brought with him a large train of 
Norman adventurers, who filled the chief appointments, civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military. Earl Godwin, who had risen to 
great power, and represented the native or Saxon party, had 
been a main instrument in his restoration, and Edward ad- 
vanced him and his sons to high dignity, and married his 
daught^. But Godwin, as the champion of the Saxon race, 
was jealous of the Norman strangers, who monopolized so 
much of the favour of the court, and carried his opposition 
so far as to levy war for their dismissal. The cause was one 
which a large portion of the nation took up, and it threatened 
to lead to a protracted civil war, in which the aid of William, 
duke of Normandy, would be called in. Godwin, after many 
vicissitudes, was successful in restoring, at least for a time, the 
Saxon supremacy, when he suddenly died. He left his vast 
estates and influence to his son Harold, who became a favourite 
with the king, and obtained still greater power than his 
father. 

11. Battle op Hastings. — At the death of Edward the 
-Confessor, in 1066, without children, there were two claimants 
of the crown, each asserting that he had been designed by the 
late king to succeed him. These were Harold, and William 
duke of Normandy. Harold being on the spot assumed the 
ffovemment, and the country so far acknowledged him, that 
he might have remained apparently in undisturbed possession, 
had he not been assailed by his rival from without. Duke 
William resolved to fight for the dominion of England, and he 
represented to his followers in such glowing colours the 
magnificent prizes to be gained in the adventure, that a brilliant 
army, collected not only in Normandy, but in the neighbouring 
provinces of France and Flanders, flocked to his banner. He 
felt that the Normans were scarcely to be considered strangers 
on the English soil. He had visited the court of Edward the 
Ck)nfessor, and remarked that most of the great officers were 
selected from his own subjects, and that even the ships of the 
King of England were commanded by Norman sailors. He 
brought together sixty thousand troops, the flower of the chiv- 
alry of the age. But it was not so wonderful that such an 
army should be assembled, as that he should be able to bring 
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it across the Channel. This was accomplished in safety, and 
on the 28th of September 1066, he knded on the coast of 
Sussex. It is said that on coming ashore he stumbled, — ^an 
omen that might have been discouraging, had he not with great 
presence of mind spread his hands on the ground, and said 
he thus took possession. Harold was in the meantime attacked 
from another quarter, his brother Tostig having invaded the 
northern shores with a fleet from Norway. Harold had met 
and routed him at Stamford Bridge, when his fatigued soldiers 
were called to meet a more formidable foe. It was on the 
14th of October 1066 that the two armies encountered in the 
memorable battle of Hastings. The English force, though 
small and ill conducted, consisted of men not accustomed to be 
easily conquered, and the battle raged during a long day, ap- 
pearmg at times to be so much against the invaders, that they 
would be irretrievably defeated. But they had among them 
a large number of mail-clad warriors, who, in the days when 
there were no firearms, were fortified against the usual missiles, 
unless they happened to hit the exposed parts of the body. 
At length an arrow from a Norman bow pierced Harold to 
the bram, and victory declared for William, thenceforth named 
the Conqueror. 

EXERCISES. 

1. When did CaBsar land in Britain? Give some account of the in- 
habitants at that time. Mention some remarkable remains of their la- 
bours. 

2. What sort of reception did the Romans meet with? Who was 
CaBsar's chief opponent|? What was remarkable abont CaractaCns ? 

8. Who made the principal acquisitions in Britain? Where was a 
rampart built? Who was Carausius? Who was Maximus? What 
had the comparatively civilized people to complain of? What effect did 
the Bomans produce on the country and its inhabitants ? 

4. What parties was the countiy divided into ? Who attacked the 
Britons from the north ? From whom did they look for aid ? How did 
the northern pirates carry on their depredations ? In what manner did 
they plant themselves in England? What became of the original in- 
habitants ? 

5. What name did the country receive under the Saxons? What 
were the kingdoms of the heptarchy? What effect had the Saxons on 
religion ? What words are derived from their deities ? How were thev 
converted? In what manner did the heptarchy become one kingdom? 

6. From whom were the Saxons liable to attacks ? What was the state 
' of the country when Alfred became ki ng ? Give an account of his exile. 

How did he recover the kingdom? Who was Hasting? 

7. Give an account of the qualifications of Alfred the Great. What 
did he enjoy the reputation of having created? What were hundreds 
and tithings ? How is the lury system said to have arisen ? 

8. Who was St Dunstan ? What was the character of Edgar ? How 
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were the Danes dealt with ? How did thej retaliate ? Wh&t arrange- 
ment was made with Can|te? 

9. What was the Witemgemote? How did it act towards Canute ? 
What was the character of ms reign ? What dominions did he possess ? 
Mention a story told of him. 

10. How was the Saxon race restored? Who was Edward the Con- 
fessor? What was the character of his reign? What race of foreign- 
ers did he bring into the country? What efforts were made against 
them? 

11. What claimants were there to the crown on the deatid of Edward ? 
How did Doke William proceed? What had prepared the way for 
him? Give an account of the battle of Hastings. 



CHAPTER II. 

FsoM THE Norman Conquest l-o the Death op Henby HI., 
A. D. 1066—1272. 

William the Conqueror— Forest-Laws — The Feudal System — ^WiUiam 
Rufus — Henry I. — Stephen — Henry II. — Becket — Invasion of Ire- 
land — Bichard I.-— John—- Magna Uharta— Henry III. — The Parlia- 
ment. 

1. William I. — ^The Normans, who by the battle of Hastings 
established themselves in England, were the descendants of 
those northern pirates who, about a century and a half before, 
had ravaged France, and obtained a province of the country 
as the best means of making them the friends instead of 
the enemies of its rulers. Thus, though they had added the 
polish of French manners to their native energy, they were of 
that same northern race of which tribe after tribe had flocked 
to England, — Jutes, Angles, Danes, and Norwegians. The 
first effective blow had been struck at Hastings, and any op- 
position that the conqueror met with in approaching London 
was comparatively trifling. The city was for some time de- 
fended against him, but it afterwards yielded. The most effec- 
tual resistance, indeed, which he encountered, was after he 
appeared to be master of the kingdom, and was conducted by 
bodies of men in the fens of Lincolnshire and other inacces- 
sible places. His mere succession to the throne of England, 
though William was a foreigner, might have mattered little to 
the people if he had succeeded peacefully. But he had to eain 
it by conquest, and this gave a right to nis followers, who had 
fought for him, to be rewarded by the spoils of the country he 
had won. It was this necessity, productive of the greatest 
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mortifications and hardships to the Saxon people, that excited 
a protracted resistance after it was too late. There were sixty 
thousand estates to be provided for the conqneror^s followers, 
for this was the number of his army, and the relatives of those 
who were slain would have as good a right to participate in 
the spoil as the survivors. Some of the leading men obtained 
extensive tracts of country, which their descendants, in many 
instances, still possess. Even the Saxon clergy were dispos- 
sessed, and their benefices, if not seized by the military ad- 
venturers, were transferred to Norman priests. Kin^ Wuliam 
was fond of hunting, and with a true tyrannical spirit, spared 
nothing that would contribute to his pleasure. He laid out a 
large tract of land in Hampshire as a hunting-field, which was 
named the New Forest. He not only depopulated the district 
to adapt it to his sport, but, to preserve the game for his sole 
amusement, he enacted those sanguinary forest-laws, which 
were the source of the game-laws of modem times. 

2. The introduction of the feudal system into Britain is 
generally referred to the period of the Conquest. It had in 
some small measure been adopted by the ^glo-Saxons, but 
it was practised by William and his followers in a full and 
complete state. It was a system, indeed, precisely adapted to 
the arrangement of lands obtained by conquest. The monarch 
himself was lord of all, and whatever lands or dignities the 
chief nobility possessed, they acknowledged that they received 
them from him, and that they were bound to serve hmi in war, 
and assist him in council, so long as they were permitted to 
retain them. These great lords, on their own part, would have 
vassals under them, holding lands in the same way, doing hom- 
age to them, and performing military service. WiUiam, in- 
deed, showed some jealousy of the power thus enjoyed by his 
followers. He was determined to be the supreme nder, and 
to prevent any of these haughty leaders from establishing an 
independent command on his estate. That he might kSow 
exactly what each of them possessed, and in what shape, he 
caused inquiry to be made by a commission throughout the 
kingdom. The result was made up in an extensive record 
called Doomsday Book, which is perhaps the most remarkable 
register of landed property ever possessed by a nation at so 
early a period in its civilisation. William died from the con- 
sequences of an accident on horseback, in Normandy, on the 
19th September 1087. 

3. William H.— The Conqueror left two sons, Robert and 
William, of whom the former was the elder. William, how- 
ever, being on the spot, proposed himself as king, and was 
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generally received hj the nobles and the people; His elder 
brother, however, laid claim to the succession, as hereditary- 
heir, both in England and Normandy, and he was supported 
by the Norman barons. William, called Rufus or the Red, 
appealed to the Saxon population, whose support he secured 
by concessions and promises, and especially by encouraging 
their old priesthood and restoring them to their benefices. 
Williiun was crowned by their own favourite prelate, Lan- 
fxanc, in the cathedral of Winchester. Thus early were the 
Saxons nadually regaining their influence. William assembled 
a formidable army, but ne made an arrangement with his 
brother for being left in undisturbed possession of the throne. 
He was a selfish tyrannical man, and his promises to the 
Saxons were but poorly kept. In the middle of a career of 
A.D. \ profligacy he was cut oflf, while hunting in the New 
1100. J Forest, by an arrow shot by Sir Walter lyrrel, an acci- 
dent which the people coimted a judgment for the spoliation 
in which the forest originated : they coupled it with the cir- 
cumstance that his brother Richard had been killed by a stag 
in the same place. 

4. Henry I. — William was succeeded by his younger 
brother Henry I., called Beauclerc. Robert, who was thus 
again passed over, had still his partisans among the Normans ; 
but after some dispute it was arranged that Henr^ should hold 
England, and Robert Normandy. The ambitious English 
monarch, however, did not keep the treaty. Still jealous of 
their party, he deprived many of his Norman foUowers of 
their lands ; and invading Normandy, he defeated his brother 
at the battle of Tenchebray, seized his dukedom, and com- 
mitted him to a dungeon, where, deprived of sight, he lingered 
for thirty years. He cultivated the Saxon party, and strength- 
ened himself in their esteem by a marriage with Maud, the 
daughter of King Malcolm of Scotland, whose w^e was a 
princess of the Saxon line. Henry had been participating in 
the gaieties of his son William's marriage at Anjou, and both 
were sailing home in separate vessels, when that of the prince 
foundered, and the heir of the crown, with the chief of the 
Norman nobility, were lost. This cast a gloom over the latter 
days of Henry's life. He died in the year 1135. 

5. Henry Xl. — ^Henry's daughter Maud, countess of Anjou, 
would have been his heiress by the modem hereditary system, 
but the barons protested that they would not be ruled by a 
female, and Stephen, the previous king's nephew, ascended the 
throne. Maud or Matilda was considereci from her mother 
to have a claim on the supporters of the Saxon line, and 
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A.D. T David of Scotland invaded England in her behalf, and 
113a' j was defeated after an obstinate engagement, called the 
Battle of the Standard. This was followed by a desolating 
civil war, one of the most oppressive to the common people of 
any that had occurred in England. Of their sufferings a con- 
temporary Saxon chronicler has left a very graphic description. 
" In this King^s time all was dissension, and evil, and rapine. 
Against him soon rose rich men. They had sworn oaths, but 
no truth maintained. They built castles which they held out 
against him. They filled the castles with devils and evil men. 
They seized those whom they supposed to have an^ goods, 
men and labouring women, and threw them into prison for 
their gold and silver, and inflicted on them unutterable tor- 
tures. Some they hansed up by the feet, and smoked with 
foul smoke ; some by the thumbs or by the beard, and hung 
weights to their feet. They put them into dungeons with 
adders, snakes, and toads. Many thousands they wore out 
with hunger. They burned all the towns ; thou mightest go 
a day^B journey, and not find a man sitting in a town, or an 
acre of land tmed. Wretched men starved of hunger : to till 
the ground was to plough the sea. This lasted the nineteen 
years while Stephen was king, and it crew continually worse 
and worse." — ^Eustace the king's son having died, it was at 
last arranged that Henry Phmtagenet, the son of Matilda, 
should succeed to the crown on Stephen's decease. This 
event took place in the following year (26th Oct. 1164). 

6. Henry II. — Becket. — ^The reign of Henry H. is chiefly 
conspicuous for the conflict between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers. The church had from time to time obtained 
privileges of exemption firom the authority of the ordinary 
courts of justice, which it naturally wished to extend. The 
body was popular with the Saxons, who looked on these 
very privileges and immunities as their best protection from 
the tyranny of the Norman kings and aristocracy. Many 
of the clei^ themselves, and among them their great leader, 
Thomas k Becket, were of Saxon descent. This remarkable 
man possessed varied talents, and before being made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he was an accomplished courtier. After 
that event, however, he became austere and rigid; he lived 
and dressed plainly, and seeming to want nothing for him- 
self demanded all for the church. As it was maintained that 
Eriests, even when accused of the highest crimes, could not 
e tried by the civil magistrates, a council or parliament was 
assembled at Clarendon in 1164, where certain constitutions 
were passed rabjecting the clergy to the authority of the ordi- 
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iiAiy tribunals when charged with crimes. This led to a sharp 
contest between the king and the archbishop ; and at lastBecket 
was compelled to flee to the continent. Returning thence in 
triumph by the united aid of the pope, the clergy, and the people, 
he found part of the wealth of his see confiscated. Its restora- 
tion being delayed, Becket issued a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against all who were concerned in the spoliation. The 
king having dropped some bitter remarks on Becket, four of 
his unscrupulous followers murdered the prelate at the altar 
of his cathedral. He was immediately revered and canonized 
as a saint and martyr, and Henry had to do penance and 
make many humiliatmg concessions to propitiate the see of 
Rome and the Saxon people. Henry was more fortunate in 
his military conflicts. In 1157, he overran Wales, and an- 
nexed a portion of it to his dominions. The several princes 
who ruled Ireland having been long at variance with each 
other, in an evil hour Dermot king of Leinster sought aid in 
England. A body of adventurers, headed b v Strongbow, earl 
of Pembroke, ana Fitzgerald, complied with his wishes, and 
soon gained a sort of re^ authority in the island. Henry was 
not a monarch to let his vassals create an independent empire 
80 close to his own ; and compelling them to resign their acqui- 
A. D. > sitions into his hands, he passed over with an armament 
1179. y and took possession of the country. While he thus 
enlarged his dominions at home, Henry made many foreign 
acquisitions. He died on the 11th of July 1189. 

7. RiCHABD I. — The reign of the next monarch, Richard, 
called Coeur-de-Lion or the Lion-hearted, was not of much im- 
portance in English history. He was imbued with the roman- 
tic propensities of the age, wrote poetry as a troubadour, and 
spent the greater part of his days m the crusades to the Holy 
Lauidy where he left behind him a high reputation for valour 
and personal strength. His end was characteristic. When 
besieging the castle of a rebel noble in Limoges, he was shot 
by an archer, who admitted that he was actuated by revenge 
for the death of his father and brother. Richard, although 
A.D. \ dying of the wound, hanged the rest of the garrison, 
1190. J but spared the archer. 

8. John. — ^King John had early shown a treacherous dis- 
position by attempting to get possession of the throne m the 
absence of his brother Richara. As he was the fourth son of 
Henrjr H. his nephew Arthur, according to the hereditary 
principle, was the heir of the crown, but John had the assent 
of parliament to his pretensions. Desiring, however, to pos- 
sess the continental dominions of his nephew, he got the young 
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prince Beized and confined in a castle, where he was soon after- 
wards murdered. Shakspeare thus describes the sensation 
produced by the news of tnis event — 

— Old men, and beldams in the streets, 
Do prophesy npon it dangerously: 
Tonng Arthur^ death is common in their months : 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer^s wrist. 
Whilst he that hears makes fearfnl action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

Arthur, however, had been living in Brittany, and the chief 
excitement from the event was produced there and in the 
other French dominions to which ne was the heir. The King 
of France very naturally took advantage of this, calling John, 
who as the next heir to these territories was his vassal, to 
come and answer for the deed, or submit to the feudal for- 
feiture of his continental possessions. In the meanwhile John, 
who had no caution in his wickedness, had renewed the eccle- 
siastical quarrel. He and the pope had a contest on the ap- 
pointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. As John used 
physical violence. Pope Innocent had recourse to his own 
weapons, and laid the kingdom under interdict, which was 
equivalent to excommunicating its inhabitants. From that 
moment all the churches were shut, and the sacred rites of 
religion forbidden, with the exception of baptism, confession, 
absolution, and extreme unction. The court of Rome even 
went farther, and professed to deprive the king of his do- 
minions, and transfer them to Philip Augustus kine of France, 
who was preparing to invade the country with a large army. 
John, however, abjectly submitted, and, much to the disap- 
pointment of the French monarch, the pope recalled lus de- 
nunciations. 

9. Magna Chabta. — ^In the meantime, the barons and lead- 
ing men among the people, feeling that they were subject to 
a capricious tyranny, resolved to make the king bind himself 
to an acknowledgment of some fixed code of laws for civil 
liberty, — chiefly the old laws of the Anglo-Saxon tunes. The 
15th Jnne) document in which they were drawn up was called 

1216. J Magna Charta, or the great charter. It made pro- 
vision i^ainst feudal exactions, appointed that justice should 
be administered according to law and not by the capricious 
will of the king or his advisers, secured trial by jury, and 
prohibited all punishments without a previous trial and con- 
viction. In little more than a year after he had thus unwill- 
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isdi Oet \ ingly ^one a good action, John died while on his way 
isi6. j* to meet a French force which had invaded the 
country. 

10. Henky in. — John left behind him a son, a child of 
ten years old, called Henry of Wuichester. A large portion 
of the south of fki^land, including the capital, was in the 
hands of Prince Loms the son of the French king. It might 
have seemed of small importance to the Norman barons who 
was to be their master, but the very reason that induced them 
to onpose their own king was the more distinct constitutional 
£reedom to which they aspired. This made them still more 
inimical to a king of franco, and Louis, losing his acquisition^ 
one after another, soon left the country. This reign, though it 
possesses little interest from the character of its monarch, who 
was false and feeble, is important in the progress of the par- 
liamentary system. In 1225, money being wanted to defend 
the French territories of the crown, the barons were assembled 
in a parliament to grant it ; but they would give none unless 
the great charter was confirmed. The confirmation of the 
charter became a favourite demand in that reign, and was the 
more particularly insisted on, as the king surrounded himself 
by offensive foreign favourites, who had very imperfect notions 
of constitutional liberty. Having exasperated the people by 
waste, oppression, ana, what was always unpopular, defeat 
abroad, a parliament assembled in 1253, resolved to use their 
power as their predecessors had done with King John, and to 
exact a solemn confirmation of the charter. But Syg years after- 
wards they found it necessary to have more substantial securi- 
ties, and a committee of barons was appointed to enforce the 
laws and preserve the liberties of the country. At the head 
of this body was Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, called 
the parent of the representative system. The king having 
endeavoured to break through the control of the barons, was 
beaten in a civil war ; and when a parliament was then called, 
to strengthen his hands, Montfort caused to be summoned not 
only the nobles who had been used to attend, but repre- 
sentatives from the smaller freeholders and the towns. Such 
was the beginning of the famous representative system. The 
monarch who thus, like his father, had unintentionally helped 
to improve the constitution, died on 16th November 1272, after 
the unusually long reign of fifty-six years. 
EXERCISES. 
1. What was the origin of the Normans? What other races which 
inhabited England were they aUied to ? How did the Conqueror reward 
his followers? What was the New Forest? 
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2. Give an account of the feudal system, and the manner in which 
the Normans introduced it. What method did the Conqueror adopt 
to prevent his followers from establishing independent governments? 
When did William die? 

3. How was the succession to the throne arranged? What showed 
that the Saxons were beginning to recover their influence? How did 
William the Second die? 

4. Who succeeded William II.? What arrangement was made re- 
garding die succession to England and Normandy-? How did Henry 
act towards his brother? How did Henry obtain the support of tiia 
Saxon party? 

6. Who would have succeeded Henry I. by the modem hereditary 
system? Who did succeed to him? What made King David invade 
England? What was the state of the country? Who became Stephen's 
heir? 

6. What is the reign of Henryll. chieflv conspicuous for? Give an 
account of Thomas k Becket. What was the object of the constitutions 
of Clarendon ? What was Becket's fate ? What were its consequences ? 
How was Ireland annexed to England? 

7. Who was the next king? What characteristic name did he get? 
How did he occupy himself? What was peculiar in the circumstances 
of his death? 

8. Who succeeded to Richard? What character did King John 
show ? What crime was he suspected of? What were the consequences 
of it ? Describe the dispute with the pope. 

9. What resolution did the leading men of the country adopt ? What 
was the name of the obligation which they made the king undertake? 
Give an account of Magna Charta. 

10. Who was John's son ? How was he more acceptable to the people 
than a French monarch? What is important in this reign? How did 
the parliament of 1253 act? What committee was anpointed? How 
and Dy whom was the representative system appointed? 



CHAPTER m. 

From the Accession op Edward I. to the Death op 
Richard H., a. d. 1272—1399. 

Edward I.— Conquest of Wales— Scottish Wars— Edward II.— Bannock- 
bum— Edward III.— French Wars— Crecy and Poitiers— The Black 
Death— Richard II.— Wat Tyler— Independence of the House of 
Commons — Insurrection of the Duke of Gloucester — Resistance to 
Papal Encroachments — ^Rebellion of Lancaster. 

1. Edward I. — ^Henry's son and' successor, Edward I., or 
Edward Longshanks, as he was termed, from a personal pecu- 
liarity, was the ablest sovereign who had mounted the tnrone 
since the days of the Conqueror. He held the reins of 
power with a firm 'hand, improving the method of conducting 
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business, and consolidating the laws. He made them so far a 
system that they were digested into books which are still 
used. But his cnief glories were reaped in the field of battle. 
The distracted state of France might have excited his ambition 
for conquest; but though he defended his own possessions 
there eflrectually, he preferred a consolidated empire, covering 
the whole of Britain, to distant acquisitions. He invaded 
Wales ; and after a determined opposition, which he retaliated 
by a sanguinary persecution, he attached the remaining refuge 
of the original Britons to his dominions. 

There being several competitors for the crown of Scotland, 
he expected and soon found an opportunity of overrunning 
that country. The Scottish kings had held estates in England, 
for which they did homage. The English monarch was often 
anxious to extend this, so as to involve a homage for the whole 
kingdom, and an admission that the Scottish sovereign was 
his vassal. As Edward was referred to for a decision on the 
succession, he awarded it to John BaUol, on the condition of 
that claimant becoming his vassal, and doing homage for Scot- 
land. He soon made demands with which even Baliol would 
not comply, and then found an excuse for invasion. Notwith- 
standing a protracted resistance, chiefly conducted by the pop- 
ular heroes Wallace and Douglas, Edward, by his formidable 
armies, was able to subdue every place of strength, and hold 
the country for a time in subjection. Under Bruce, however, 
a descendant of one of the competitors for the crown, the old 
spirit awoke, and an army, smaU but enthusiastic, rallied round 
hun. Edward, infuriated, determined to crush the rising in 
person, though labouring under mortal sickness. He £ed, 
nowever, on his way to the north, at Burgh-on-the-Sands, 
7fh July) evincing his hatred to the Scots in his latest breath, 
1807. J by desiring that the flesh should be boiled off his 
bones and nis skeleton carried before the army. 

2. Edward H.— The great but too ambitious Edward I. 
had a successor of a very different character in his son, one 
of the weakest men who ever filled the English throne. His 
father's death was a signal advantage to Scotland. Bruce 
advanced from one success to another, until Stirling Castle 
was almost the only stronghold remaining in the hands of the 
English. Edward went in person to Scotknd in the year 1310, 
but he made so little impression, that immediately afterwards 
the Scots invaded and ravaged the northern districts of 
England. At len^h Edward determined to strike a decisive 
blow, if the collectmg of a gijzantic and magnificently appointed 
anny could do so. The torce with wmch he crossed the 
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border is said to have amounted to the enormous number of 
sixty thousand infantry and forty thousand cavalry. The 
Scots army, which was large for the country and its popula- 
tion at that time, is said not to have exceeded 40,000 men. 
But they were fighting for national independence, and had a 
brave and judicious commander. On the 23d of June 1314, 
Bruce gained the great battle of Bannockbum, by which the 
English power in Scotland was thoroughly annihilated ; and 
so many of the nobility were slaughtered and taken captive 
that there was a general mourning throughout England. The 
king himself fled sixty miles for safety. The remainder of 
Edward*s reign is of little importance to the public history 
of England. It consists chiefly of the intrigues of haughty 
unscrupulous favourites, who played upon the king^s indolent 
easy nature, until at last they became too offensive to be 
endured, and fell sacrifices to their false elevation. Edward 
was at last deposed ; and while his son was crowned, he was 
A. D. \ committed to Berkeley Castle, where he was soon after 
1327. j found dead, having, according to general belief, been 
murdered. 

3. Edward III. — ^The new monarch seemed to have in- 
herited the ambition and warlike spirit of his grandfather. 
In the earlier years of his reign he renewed the war in Scotland 
with much vigour. The descendant of Bruce was for a time 
driven from his throne, and Edward Baliol, who agreed to do 
homage to the English king, was crowned. But a war with 
enemies so indomitable, to gain a territory so poor, was an 
unprofitable business, and Edward was tempted by more bril- 
liant opportunities in another direction. In the year 1328 
died Charles the Fair, king of France. He left daughters, but 
no female had ruled in France since the fifth or sixth century. 
This was not an unnatural exclusion in warlike times, and we 
have found already something like it in England when Henry 
I. died. No regular order of succession had been established, 
and it became a question whether the crown was descendible 
only through male heirs, or whether it could be claimed by 
the nearest male descendant on the female side. The prevail- 
ing opinion was, that what was called the Salic law excluded 
female succession, and Philip YI., a distant relation, ascended 
the throne of France. King Edward's mother was a sister of 
the deceased king, and of course she would have been doubly 
disqualified to succeed, because if a female could hold the crown, 
the daughters would have the preference. Edward, however, 
maintained, that though a female could not succeed, the male 
representative of a female could, and so he claimed the crown 
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of France, as being entitled to it through his mother. He 
thus at least made a plausible excuse for an invasion, and he 
long watched his opportunity. Such an opportunity occurred 
in a question as to the succession to Brittany ; and the King 
of England having been appealed to in the matter, he sent 
over an army. But the time for decided action had not yet 
come. 

4. Crecy. — A baron of Normandy, called Godfrey of 
Harcourt, subsequently took refuge at the court of England 
in dis^ce, and persuaded Edwajrd that no better means of 
attackmg France could be found than through Normandy, 
where the people had grown wealthy, happy, and unwarlike, 
from being seldom disturbed. Edward used every effort to 
obtain money, and carried over with him a pretty considerable 
army. He landed at Nevray, whence he marched up the 
Seine, and thence passed to the Somme, where, in an open 
wood near the small town of Crecy, he resolved to give battle to 
the large force of the King of France. The feudsu system was 
then very oppressively maintained in France, and tne poorest 
classes were so miserable that they cared not who ruled them, 
and fouffht rather from subserviency than from military spirit. 
Thus, though Edward had not thirty thousand men, and those 
of the French army were beyond sixty thousand, there was 
no inequality ; for tne English bowmen and billmen, who fought 
with weapons like bill-hooks, were nearly as valuable as the 
kniehts and other higher men-at-arms of the French. On the 
26th of August 1346, the English, meeting steadily the impe- 
tuous but irregular attack of the larger host, gained a signal vic- 
tory, the flower of French rank and chivalry being found dead 
on the field. Edward marched to the town of Calais, which he 
subdued after a long resistance. He expelled the French inhab- 
itants, and it was for several centuries an English town. As 
it was separated from the adjoining country by wide marshes, 
it could mdeed be approached more easily from England than 
from France. An attempt was afterwards made to establish 
a treaty by which the territories of the kings of England 
within France were to be enlarged, but they were to give up 
any claim to the crown of that kmgdom. A truce was entered 
into ; but in the feuds of the nobles, under the weak capricious 
rule of the French king, it was frequently broken. 

6. Poitiers. — Edward, who only desired an opportunity 
for invasion, sent over a small but well-selected ^rce under 
the command of his gallant son, called Edward the Black 
Prince, from the colour of his armour. A mighty armament 
-was collected to oppose him. It consisted of 50,000 men, 
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while his own was only about a fifth of that stroDgth. He 
prudently wished to avoid a battle ; but the terms offered to 
him were so humiliating, that he was resolved to stand his 
ground, and accordingly took up a strong position at a place 
16th Sept.) called Poitiers. The French, hastening to crush 

1S66. J the little band, advanced in impetuous disorder. 
They were received by a steady flight of arrows from the 
English bowmen, and the heavy mounted men-at-arms charg- 
ing, the whole mass was thrown into inextricable confu- 
sion. The King of France and a multitude of princes and 
nobles became the captives of the Black Prince. By the 
A. D. ) treaty of Bretigny the war was brought for a time to 
I860, y an end, a large portion of the French territory being 
ceded to the Kins of England. Great anarchy and misery, 
however, prevailed in France ; and it appeared that the coun- 
try was only saved from permanent annexation to England 
by the death of the king and his son the Black Prince nearly 
at the same time. 

As Edward III. required large supplies for his foreign wars, 
he gave his parliament frequent opportunities of demanding 
redresses of grievances and extensions of privileges. Oppres- 
sive laws were modified, and the acts especially which were 
to be counted treason and subjected to the severe punishment 
of that offence, were satisfactorily defined. Though the country 
was in general prosperous, yet in 1348 it was exposed, along 
with the rest of the continent, to a frightful plague which had 
travelled from China, desolating almost every kingdom in 
Europe. It was called, from some of its peculiar symntoms, 
" The Black Death.^* Considerable encroachments had been 
attempted in this reign by the pope, in asserting and exercising 
the right of disposing of ecclesiastical benefices, which were 
sternly repelled, and the exercise of the professed powers 
within England made illegal. Other symptoms of opposition 
to the growing usurpation of Rome began even already to 
appear. Wicldiffe, celebrated for the boldness with whicn he 
denounced several features of the Roman-catholic system, 
not only passed his days in safety, but was popular and courted 
by men in authority. 

The victories of Edward m. had left few substantial fruits ; 
and indeed he was in the midst of reverses and misfortunes, 
the ^eatest of which was the death of his gallant son, when 
he died on 21st June 1377. 

6. Richard II., the son of the heroic Black Prince, as- 
A.D. \ cended the throne at the age of eleven. The English 
1877. j constitution made important progress during his reign. 
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During his minority the parliament was called on to replenish 
the exchequer, exhausted by the brilliant wars with fVance. 
The necessities of the sovereign were always an opportunltr 
for pu'liament to exercise its strength. The Commons on this 
occasion demanded an account of the monies already advanced. 
After an obstinate discussion with the ministers of the crown, 
the accounts were at last presented. But the sturdy Com- 
moners, instead of being so gratified by this concession as 
courteously to approve of all that had been done, examined 
the expenditure very critically. After considerable reluctance 
they granted a poll-tax, — a tax on each head, or in other words 
on each grown-up person. Such an enactment, necessarily 
inflicting great injustice on the poor, was a serious national 
calamity, and the people were disposed to resist it. 

The tax-gatherers coming to levy the impost in the house of 
Wat the Tyler (or Tiler), included his daughter among those 
liable to it, while Tyler maintained that she was under the age 
mentioned in the statute. The altercation which ensued led to 
one of the rude officers laying hands on the damsel in an 
impertinent and indecorous manner; and her father^s wrath 
being roused, he beat the man's brains out with his ham- 
mer. As the news of this act spread from cottage to cottage, 
the ]^eople said that Tyler had done right, — that the burdens 
and msults heaped on the poor were intolerable, and that a day 
of retribution must come. The flame spread through Kent, 
Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Sufiblk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln. At length Tyler was, if we may believe the chron- 
icles, at the head of a hundred thousand men, close to London. 
The danger of the capital, then becoming an affluent town, 
was imminent. In fact, many acts of plunder and slaughter 
were committed in the streets, and the king did not find nim • 
self safe in the Tower. In these circumstances a sort of treaty 
was made with the insurgents. Their claims were — ^the aboh- 
tion of the system of villanage, by which, instead of being en- 
titled to work when and for as much wages as they pleased, 
they were bound to a particular estate like slaves, and there 
compelled to give their labour to its lord ; that they might 
work for wages and pay rent instead of feudal services for 
land ; and that the market-dues, which prevented them from 
buying and selling fairly, should be abohshed. 

Chiulers were granted by the king, professing to comply 
with the demands that had been made. But it uifortunately 
happened that this negotiation was only carried on with one 
body of the insurgents. There was another which had seized on 
the Tower, and was plundering and slaying in the city. Near 
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the present SmitMeld-market, the voimg king and his retinae 
met them. He desired the rebel leader to come and speak 
with him, and Tyler did so in confident security. It has Been 
said that he had given his followers instructions, on observing 
a signal from him, to rush in, seize the king, and slay all his 
attendants ; but this is questioned. Sir William Walworth, 
the lord mayor of London, who appears to have been sub- 
ject to strong excitement, could not endure to see him freely 
arguing with the king, so he drew his sword and struck Tyler 
down. To their shame, some of the other attendants stabbed 
him to death. The position of the king and his courtiers was 
now extremely perilous ; but it was the good fortune of Richard, 
though he was then but a youth of sixteen, to throw out a 
word or two, which, coming from so high a source, appeased 
the angry multitude. He said, " What! are you enraged for 
the loss of your leader? Come, I will be your leader." And 
such indications of sympathy from a king immediately made 
them forget their slaughtered captain. They dispersed crad- 
ually towards their homes, and while they did so, a large 
army of the feudal nobility gathered round London. A par- 
A. D. > liament was held, in which the extorted charters were 
1383. 1 recalled, and the people were again reduced to vassal- 
age. More than 1500 of the rebels perished by the hands of 
the common hangman. At the same time, however, this par- 
liament took a rational view of the state of the country, and 
attributed the outbreak to oppressions which they recom- 
mended to be discontinued. 

7. The youthful king was capricious and inconsistent, caring 
more for the wishes of favourites than for the interest of his 
people. A war with Scotland, in which he was successful in 
ravaging a considerable portion of the country, for some time 
withdrew attention from his unpopular failings. There were 
certain persons, however, whose object it was not to lose sight 
of them — ^his ambitious relatives, of whom the Duke of Glou- 
cester became the most powerful. He was able to get a per- 
manent council established, at the head of which he was 
placed, and he thus presided over a body which in a great 
measure superseded the functions of the monarch. The king 
submitted to the judges the question whether this councu 
was l^al. They decided that it was not, and that its abettors, 
with Gloucester at their head, were guilty of high treason. 
Gloucester and his followers inunediately new to arms — ^they 
collected an army of 40,000 men, put the king at defiance, and 
in the end defeated any force he could bring against them. A 
parliament was now held, which assuming judicial power— a 
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not nnfreqnent practice of the old parliaments — condemned 
the king^s councillors to punishment, and caused two of them 
to be executed. 

An important contest with the pope was concluded in this 
reign. Among his other encroachments he attempted to dis- 
pose of English benefices, appointing to them foreigners who 
would be more subservient to Rome than the native clergy. 
A statute limited the capacity of foreigners to hold ecclesi- 
astical benefices in England, and at the same time prohibited, 
under penalties, the issuing of the excommunications and other 
^desiastical denunciations by which the church of Rome en- 
forced its authority. 

Though the constitution thus made considerable progress 
during the reign of Richard II., yet it was not owing to any 
valuable personal qualities of the monarch. Among many 
arbitrary and cruel acts of his reign, none was productive 
of 80 much serious hostilitv as the secret removal of the 
Duke of Gloucester to Calais, where it was the common 
belief, whether well founded or not, that he was murdered. 
Other acts were performed, — such as forced loans,' compulsory 
interference with the judges in administering justice, and the 
like, — ^which were very distasteful to the English people. 
While Richard was absent on an expedition in Ireland, the 
ambitious son of his good-natured uncle, John of Gaimt, Duke 
of Lancaster, raised a force against him. It gradusdly in- 
creased, and before the king could return to England, had 
become too great to be resisted by him with any prospect of 
success. He resigned the crown in favour of his cousin, and 
was secretly removed from one stronghold to another. A 
mystery hangs over his fate. Some writers state that he was 
violently put to death, and others that he was allowed to 
starve. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Who succeeded Henry III. ? What were the chief qualifications 
of Edward I. ? What was the nature of his amhitions projects ? Ex- 
plain the maimer in which he got Baliol to acknowledge him as superior 
of Scotland. What did he make an excuse for invading Scotland? 
Who chieflj resisted hun? How did he show his hatred of Scotland ? 

2. What was the character of Edward II. ? Give an account of the 
battle of Bannockbum. What were its effects? What was the char- 
acter of the subsequent years of Edward's reign ? What was his &te ? 

8. What was the character of Edward III. when compared with his 
fiither and grandfather? What were the results of his contest with 
Scotland ? Give an account of the nature of his chums on the French 
crown, and show how it was connected with the Salic Uw. 

4. In what maimer was Edward persuaded to invade France ? How 
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did he act on the advice he received? How was the hattle of Grec7 
gained ? What was the fiite of the town of Calais ? 

5. Who was the Black Prince? What victory did he gain? What 
was the fate of France? Describe the effect of Edward's foreign wars 
on the progress of the constitution. What plagae ravaged the country? 
Who was Wickliffe ? When did Edward III. die ? 

6. Who succeeded Edward III. ? How did the Commons proceed at 
the commencement of Bichai^ the Second's reign ? What was the na- 
ture of the poll-tax granted by the Commons ? What caused the out- 
break headed by Wat Tyler? Give an account of the progress of the 
insurrection. Give an account of the death of Tyler, and the suppression 
of the insurrection. How did the parliament act ? 

7. What character did Bichard II. exhibit? How did the Duke of 
Gloucester obtain his power ? How did he and his followers act towards 
the king? What power did parliament assume? What important 
ecclesiastical contest occurred in the reign of Richard II. ? What un- 
popular acts were committed ? What is known of the £fite of Richard ? 



CHAPTER IV. 
The York and Lancaster Dynasties, a. d. 1399 — 1485. 

Dynasty of Lancaster—Henry IV. — Percy Rebellion— Battle of Shrews- 
bury — Rise of the Constitution — Persecution of the Lollards — Henry 
V. — Sir John Oldcastle — Agincourt— Henry VI.— Duke of Gloucester 
and Eleanor Cobham — ^Maid of Orleans — English expelled from France 
— War of the Roses — Jack Cade's Insurrection — Battle of St Albans 
— Warwick, the King-maker — Battles of Wakefield and Mortimer's 
Cross — Dynasty of York— Edward IV. — Lady Gray— Battles of 
Bamet and Tewkesbury— Murder of the Duke of Clarence — ^Edward 
v.— Richard III.— Battle of Bosworth. 

1. Henry the Fourth has been generally called by histori- 
ans a usurper ; but in truth the succession to the crown was 
not so distinctly settled in those days as it is in ours, and being, 
like Richard the Second, & grandson of Edward the Third, he 
had partisans who thought his right to the throne was quite 
as good as his cousin^s, and that he would make a better ilne. 
His accession, however, forms an important epoch in Englisn 
histo^. His father, the brother of the Black Prince, having 
been Duke of Lancaster, he was counted the first of the Lan- 
castrian princes in the wars of the Roses which so Ions de- 
solated England. According to the modem notions of here- 
ditary descent, had Richard II. been dead, beyond any doubt 
the person who would have been his heir was Edmund, the 
son of Philippa, and the granddaughter of Edwiurd III. by his 
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second son, the Duke of Clarence. The position of these 
parties, which is of considerable importance in English his- 
tory, will be best understood by rememberinff that Edward 
the Third had three sons — ^the Black Prince, who was Richard 
the Second*s fsAher; Lionel, duke of Clarence, whose grandson 
was the heir of Richard II. on his having no children of his 
own ; and John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, the father of 
Henry IV., and the founder of the Lancastrian line. 

2. The commencement of Henry^s reign was turbulent, for 
the barons who had helped him to ascend the throne had a 
feeling that he was under obligations to them, which would 
prevent him from exercising his royal prerogative too sternly. 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, from having been his 
warm friend and champion, became his most dangerous enemv, 
char^g him with having deceived his supporters, whose ob- 
lect it was, not to give him the crown, but onlv to restore him to 
lis estates and honours. By allying himself with his neigh- 
bours of Scotland, and Owen Glendower, the revolted prince 
of the Welsh, he raised a large army with which he fought some 
successful battles. But at length Henry with a great force 
2i5t July \ met the insurgents at Shrewsbury, and gained a signal 
140S. ]■ victory, which appeared to establish and confirm the 
Lancastrian dynasty. The battle of Shrewsbury was remark- 
able in history from the ferocity with which it was fought, and 
the number of men of high rank who were killed. Among the 
insurgents young Percy, commonly called Hotspur, fought side 
by side witn his old enemies of Scotland. Douglas was ambi- 
tious of single combat with the king ; but there were several 
other knights in his dress, and Shakspeare represents the Scot- 
tish borderer attacking them one after the other, and crying out, 
" Another king — ^they grow like hydra's heads." The Percys, 
however, whose vast estates in the north made them as power- 
ful as some of the smaller continental monarchs, again broke 
out, and they were not reduced to submissive order until their 
territories were ravaged and their strongholds destroyed. In- 
surrections were frequent during this reign ; and the mysterious 
disappearance of Richard gave perpetual facilities for rumours 
that the true owner of the crown would make his appearance. 
In the latter days of the king's reign, hostilities broke out 
with France, arising chiefly from the piratical attacks of the 
sailors of the two nations upon each other's ships. 

Hie questionable nature of the king's tide was of advantage to 
the liberties of the country. Nay, the conflict between the York 
and Lancaster fiEunilies had all along a great effect in estab- 
lishing the constitution^ for they had to meet the wishes of the 
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parliament and people to secure support and popularity. The 
Commons in this reign drew tighter than ever their nold on 
the supplies of public money. They would allow the king 
none for wasteful wars with which he desired to divert the 
nation from its discontents. In the sixth year of his reign 
they granted some taxes on the condition that they should be 
employed in the defence of the kingdom, and not otherwise, 
ana actually appointed treasurers of their own to watch the 
expenditure. They had adopted a system which was very 
provoking to the ting, but at the same time very effective. 
When he desired money they drew up a list of grievances, pre- 
sented it, and stated tliat as soon as these were remedied the 
matter of granting supplies would be considered. Thus they 
obtained the removal of several abuses. One was the practice 
of altering statutes after they had been passed. It was ar- 
ranged tlmt nothing should be law but the very words that 
had been adopted by the Lords and the Commons together. 
The privy-council had been in the habit of interfering in leeal 
matters, and the parliament insisted on these being left to me 
usual courts of law. 

3. The followers of Wickliffe, now called Lollards, were 
conspicuous in this rei^, and the first statute authorizing 
persecution was enacted against them. It required dl per- 
sons who propagated the new doctrines to renoimce their here- 
sies, give up their books, and submit to the church. But the 
ecclesiastical courts were not invested with authority to pun- 
ish such persons ; for the English have always shown great 
jealousy of judicial powers in the hands of churchmen, and 
they were to be handed over to the civil judge. Under this 
law William Sawtre, a London dergjrman, suffered death ; and 
William Thorpe, a learned and distmguished priest, was sent 
to prison, where he is supposed to have died. 

The troubled career of Henry ended with his death on the 
20th March 1413. While praymg at the shrme of Samt Ed- 
ward in Westminster Abbey, he was seized with a fit, and 
conveyed into what is called the Jerusalem Chamber, where 
he expired, recalling the coincidence of an old prophecy which 
bore that he would die at Jerusalem. 

4. Henry V. — ^His own son, Henry, who succeeded him, 
had early shown a heroic disposition, conspicuous in the battle 
of Shrewsbury. His youUi was marked by irregularities 
and eccentricities ; and if we may believe all that has been 
written of him, we must identify the heir of the crown with 
the leader of a band of robbers. It would be now difficult to 
say what truth there may be in the story of those revels with 
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the renowned Sir John Falstaff and the other frolics which are 
so delightfully depicted by Shakspeare. At aU events, how- 
ever his ;)routn may have passed, he felt the solemn import- 
ance of his position when he came to wear the crown. An 
incident has been often repeated as an illustration of this 
striking amendment. In defence of one of his riotous com- 
panions he had insulted Gascoigne, the lord chief-justice. 
That high officer did not hesitate to imprison the heir to the 
crown. At his accession Grascoigne of course expected no 
countenance ; but the king wisely held that the judge who had 
imprisoned the prince, was too valuable a servant for his in- 
dependence and his courage to be lost, and the chief-justice 
came into high favour. 

The first years of Henry's reign were disturbed by the 
Lollards, who, very probably, driven to exasperation by the 
oppressive laws against them, made demands which extended 
beyond religious toleration, and affected the law and constitu- 
tion so much as to alarm a great portion of the community. 
Their leader was Sir John Oldcastle, usually known as Lord 
Cobham. He had been in early life one of the king's dis- 
sipated companions, and he had changed, not so wisely as 
Henry, to adopt an eccentric fjematicism, ever devising violent 
and dangerous plots. The clergy demanded that he should 
be summarily dealt with ; but the king was averse to harsh- 
ness, desiring to reason with him and treat him kindly. The 
projects of Cobham, however, became too serious to be over- 
ooked. He formed a deep conspiracy for attacking and seizing 
the person of the king. By caution and decision his designs 
were baffled and his partisans dispersed, whUe he himself 
was imprisoned. He escaped, but was afterwards discovered 
and hanged. 

6. AoiNCOTJRT. — ^The ambitious mind of Henry soon began 
to brood over the old claims of the kin^s of England on France, 
which was torn by the conflicting factions of tne Burgundians 
and Armagnacs. He intimated that he would be content if, 
in addition to the fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny, he should 
obtain Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and part of Provence, while 
he desired to ally himself with the royal family of France, by 
marrying the kins's daughter, Catherine. His terms not be- 
ing complied with, in the spring of 1415 he announced to the 
nation his intention of invaoing France, and was well supplied 
with the means ; for, notwithstanding the objections which had 
been made to the expenditure of money on the ambitious pro- 
jects of the king, the prospect of a victorious war in France 
was genenUly popular. Landing at the mouth of the Seine, 
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he wasted some time in besieging the town of Harflenr. He 
thence desired to march towards the English town of Calais, 
but the Somme^ which he had to cross, was so well guarded 
by the French army, that he was forced to ascend as far as 
St Quentin ere he could accomplish the passage. The French 
had assembled a numerous and brilliant host. They were an 
army 50,000 strong, including the princes of the blood royal 
and the flower of the nobility. Henry's army did not amount 
to ten thousand fighting men, but they were picked. What 
gave him a spec^ advantage was, that the inferior class 
of his soldiers — ^the bow-men and bill-men — ^were nearly as 
well trained and armed as the French knights, instead of being 
a wretched rabble like the feudal followers of the continent^ 
kings. Henry's confidence in his compact little army was so 
great, that he called on the enemy to come forth into the open 
country and meet him. It had hitherto been thought the cause 
of the misfortunes of the French in battle, that they charged 
with too much impetuosity, and threw themselves into confu- 
sion. Resolved not to commit the same error, they waited 
25th Oct) on the field of Agincourt for the attack of the Eng- 
1416. j lish, but with the same result. The archers moved 
forward in a compact body, planted stakes before them which 
stopped the attacks of cavidry, and sent their deadly cloth- 
yard shafts into the dense mass of their enemies, while the 
mail-clad knights penetrated it with their gigantic horses. 
The French cavalry, making repeated charges on the bow-men, 
fell back and threw their own ranks into confusion, which com- 
municated itself at last to the whole huge mass. So many 
prisoners were taken that they exceeded the number of the 
victorious army, and Henry, on the plea of necessity, adopted 
the cruel policy of putting a considerable number of them to 
death. This was the most disastrous day which France had 
yet seen. There lay on that fatal field seven princes of the 
blood, and 8000 of the landed nobility of France. Several men 
of high rank, including the Duke of Orleans, were brought 
prisoners through Calais to England, and their ransoms would 
of course be looked to as the fortunes of their captors. Such 
a blow should have paralyzed fiiction in France, but its inflicter 
had no sooner crossed the channel than the insane conflicts of 
the parties grew fiercer and fiercer. Horrible crimes and out- 
rages were committed, and either party was ready to join 
with the English or any other power tliat might ensure it a 
triumph over its rival. Henry could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of conquest thus afibrded. He went over with a larger 
army than England had ever before sent abroad, amounting 
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to abont 40,000 men. By the be^nninff of the year 1419 he 
was master of Normandy, the original aomain of his feunily. 
A meeting had been arranged between the dauphin, as the 
head of the Armagnac or Orleans party, and tne Duke of 
Burgundy. It was to be held — such was the suspicious nature 
of the age — ^in the middle of a bridge, with a barrier between 
the two parties. By some accident a door was opened, and 
the Duke of Burgundy was stabbed by a follower of the dau- 
phin. The duke's son, burning with revenge, proceeded to 
the camp of Henry, and offered his aid in seizing the French 
crown. The people of Paris hated the Orleans party, and 
were not unwilling to receive Henrv as their monarcn. In 
1420, by the treaty of Troyes, he obtained the hand of the 
Princess Catherine of France, who soon afterwards bore him a 
son. With his bride and the unfortunate French king he made 
a triumphal entry into London, when the citizens showed their 

Eride in their heroic sovereign. The dauphin, who supported 
is father's cause, was now limited to a small territory north 
of the Loire, and Henry had just completed the object of his 
ambition in being declared King of Jmmce, when he died in 
August 1422. 

6. Henry VI. — The crown now devolved on a mere infant, 
for Henry VI.. was not ten months old at his father's death ; 
yet the machinery of government proceeded in his name, and 
the immediate summoning of parliament bore to be by lus 
express order. It would have been a favourable opportunity 
for the house of York to come forward, but its representative 
was also a minor. By the death of Edmund the last earl 
of March, the pretensions of the family were inherited by 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, the son of Anne Morti- 
mer. The parlmment, though it assembled in the king's name, 
was absolute, and had the whole disposal of the empire. The 
first act m the English language dates from this 8es6ion,-->an 
indication that the influence of the commons was prevailing 
over that of the Norman barons. The parliament appointed 
the Duke of Bedford, the king's uncle, to be regent, and while 
he was absent in France he was to be represented in England 
by his brother the Duke of Gloucester, who thus, under an 
authority deputed by parliament to his brother, and then by 
his brother to him, fiUed virtually the throne of England. The 
parliament, however, somewhat checked his power by the ap- 
pointment of a permanent council of regency, consisting of five 
prelates, six lords, and five gentlemen. 

There was a great strug^e for superiority among those on 
whom the supreme authority was thus conferred ; and Glouces- 
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ter had to suffer a severe opposition and rivalry from Cardinal 
Beaufort, a bold and unscrupulous churchman, who nearly suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the infant king. After a long 
conflict, Gloucester's enemies were victorious, and he was or- 
dered into custody. He was soon afterwards found dead in his 
bed. To satisfy the people that he had died a natural death, 
his body was exhibited in public ; but though there were no 
marks of violence on it, few doubted that he had been murdered 
by the cardinal. His memory was for ages popular as that of 
" the good Duke Humphrey." His tomb in the old church of 
St Paul's was long the resort of the idle loungers of London ; and 
it came to be a saying when one of them had no dinner to eat, 
but spent his time at that lounging-place, that he ^^ dined with 
Didte Humphrey." To his encouragement of literature Eng- 
land is deeply indebted. He is supposed to have founded the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ; and by his fostered patronage many 
learned foreigners were induced to settle in this country. 

7. The establishment of Henry V. on the throne of JFrance 
was so complete that his infant heir was proclaimed at Paris 
without opposition. Some conflicts afterwards took place, in 
which the most formidable opposition to the English was made 
by the Earl of Buchan, who had gone over with a party of 
Scotsmen to aid the French. They behaved with great cour- 
age, but they were few in number, and were by degrees com- 
pletely exterminated. 

Joan op Arc. — ^The town of Orleans on the Loire was the 
most important place which held out for the French interest, 
and the Duke of Bedford determined to besiege it. He believed 
that he would easily prevail, and then it seemed the inevitable 
fate of France to become a province of England. Succour arose, 
however, in a very unexpected quarter. A young woman, the 
daughter of a peasant in Domremi, whose occupation had been 
the herding of cattle, proclaimed that some of the saints of her 
church had appeared to her and announced that she was des- 
tined to raise the siege of Orleans, to deliver France from her 
oppressors, and to crown the king at Rheims. Such was the 
celebrated Joan of Arc — otherwise called the Maid of Orleans. 
She at first received little credit from the higher classes, who 
considered her either a bold impostor or mad; but it was soon 
evident that she was accepted as a sort of sacred messenger 
by the common people. Baudricourt, the governor of one of 
the French towns, was the person whom she most urgently 
solicited to aid her, and though he at flrst shook her cardessly 
off, he agreed at last to bring her to an interview with Charles, 
the heir to the crown of France. From this moment the ac- 
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knowled^ent of her divine mission spread like wildfire both 
amone high and low ; but it would be difficult to say how many 
actually believed in it, or whether the greater part of the up- 
per classes merely countenanced her because the peasantry, 
having a reliance on her miraculous power, would ficht with 
spirit under her banner. The English were depressed just as 
much as the French were elated, and she actually succeeded in 
her first promise — the raisiag of the siege of Orleans, for in her 
presence the English besiegers would not strike a blow. The 
fervour gathered strength daily. The Duke of Bedford con- 
ducted himself with great prudence, leaving it to exhaust itself; 
bat this did not prevent the French, with the Maid at their head, 
firom gaining victory after victory, until she actually assisted 
at the predicted crowning of the Kmg at Rheims. Occurrences 
now took place disgraceful to England, but still more so 
to France. While defending the town of Compiegne, besieged 
by the Earl of Arundel, Joan was wounded and taken prisoner. 
The spell of her supernatural invincibility was thus broken. 
Her ungenerous captors refused to admit her to the privileges 
of a prisoner of war, because she was a woman, but treated 
her as a criminal. She was charged with sorcery, and the 
French authorities were base enough to desire that she should 
be punished. Willing, at all events, to wash their own hands 
of the degrading task, the English surrendered her into the 
hands of the church, by whom she was declared guilty of sor- 
cery, idolatry, and heresy ; and the deliverer of France was 
30th May \ bumed to death by her own countrymen in the mar- 
1431. j* ket-place of Rouen. 

The spirit, however, which she had infused among the 
peasantry lived after her, and the treatment she had received 
exasperated them. The Duke of Bedford lost the alliance of 
the Duke of Burgundy, when the Duchess of Bedford, who 
was that princess sister, died. It was important to the house 
of Burgundy not to have so powerful a master over them as a 
monarch who held both France and England under his sway, 
and accordingly the duke returned to nis allegiance to the 
royal family of France. He assisted in recovering many towns 
from the English, who were at last driven out of Paris ; but 
when a truce was established in 1444, they still possessed 
several strongholds. The French were now, however, becom- 
ing consolidated, and some years before Charles YII. died in 
1461, the English authority was limited to the old possession 
of Calais. 

8. No reinforcements had been sent out to France, for Eng- 
land was too severely distracted by internal disputes to be 
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able to conduct foreign wars. Tet the populace, who prided 
themselves in the acquisition of France, broke out in turbu- 
lence as it slipped from the grasp of the conquerors, and the 
Bishop of Winchester was murdered hj them ; while the Duke 
of Suffolk, who had risen to great influence at court, was im- 
peached on a charge of having betrayed the interests of his 
country. In fact, the competition for the crown between the 
two families was as favouraole to the independence of France 
as it was to the growth of the English constitution, for the 
nation, divided against itself, had no power to throw away on 
foreign conquest. The incessant wars which now desolated 
EngUtnd make the history of the times very confused and 
doubtful. The events, if we had true accounts of them, could 
now be easily narrated within a short space ; but the historians 
of the period, like the people, were divided into two parties ; 
for those on the side of the York family traduced the Lancas- 
trians, who in their turn left as bad an impression as they 
could of the partisans of the house of York. The followers 
of the two parties chose different badges — ^those of Lancaster 
selected the red rose, those of York the white ; and hence this 
long and miserable contest was known all over Europe by the 
name of the Wars of the Roses. Henry when he came of age 
showed a peaceful and indolent disposition, very iU adapted to 
such times; but his queen, Margaret of Anjou, was a woman of 
masculine courage and energy. That the king should be able 
to retain his crown appears to have been owing to the moder- 
ation of the Duke of York, the representative of the rival 
family. There were strong indications how easily the people 
might have been stirred to take this side, when the celebrated 
rebel Jack Cade appeared. Coming from Ireland, where the 
Duke of York lived, he called himself that princess cousin, 
and took the high name of Mortimer. This brought ffreat 
crowds around him, and he found himself at the head of 20,000 
men, chiefly from Kent. He appealed to the king on political 
gievances such as we find ever the object of complaint in 
English history;. They were the alienation of the crown pro- 
perty to favourites, which rendered taxes necessary, the unfair 
exactions of tax-gatherers, the corruption of judges, and the 
delay of justice. They demanded the execution of four sheriffs 
who were offensive to them, and the punishment of those who 
had accomplished the death of the Duke of Gloucester and 
other men trusted by the people. Sir Humphrev Stafford, who 
went to put down the rising, was defeated and slain by Cade at 
24ih Jane) Seven Oaks. The rebels then advanced on London, 
1460. / and demanded the Lord Say, an obnoxious minister, 
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to be giyen up, who was formally beheaded at Cheapside. Cade 
was now master of London, and his troops occupied it Hke a 
well disciplined army. But dissensions broke out among them, 
which showed the insurgent leader that he could not long trust 
to protection from the vengeance of the government. He fled 
towards the coast of Sussex, and, after enduring many priva- 
tions and hardships, was slain by a gentleman named Iden. 

9. The king having fallen into complete mental imbecility, 
the nation required a regent to govern the country and toke 
charge of his infant son. The Duke of York had joined some- 
what in the intricate wars of the time ; but though apparently 
contesting with the royal forces, he professed no wish to re- 
store his own family, and as his moderation produced great 
confidence in his good intentions, he was appomted protector. 
Somerset, the &,vourite of the court, was at the same time 
committed to the Tower. It was afterwards announced that 
the king had recovered. The queen at all events had re-esta- 
blished her influence. York was superseded and Somerset 
released. This nobleman was extremely unpopular, from many 
of the losses in France being attributed to his treachery or 
incapacity. The Duke of York headed a strong party opposed 
to him. They fousht a battle at St Albans, where Somerset 
22d May \ was killed, and the king, slightly wounded, fell into 

1465. J their hands. The York party were now supreme ; 
but it would be a wearisome task to describe how the one 
party rose and the other fell. The Earl of Salisbury was the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of York, and concentratmg a vast 
£unily influence, it was still farther increased in the next 
generation by his son Eichard's marriage with the heiress of 
the house of Warwick, whose title he took. This Warwick, 
a gallant, generous, and ostentatious man, while he was coura- 
geous and able, had made himself the darling of the people, 
and acquired the influence which occasioned his being after- 
wards called the King-maker. When the Lancaster party had 
the upper hand, and York and his adherents were attamted, 
Warwick was included among them. But the Duke of York 
retired to Ireland, where he was safe from attack, and the 
fleet, committed to Somerset, who was very unpopular, deserted 
their commander, and put themselves under Warwick. He 
landed in England in 1460, with some veteran soldiers from 
the earrison of Calais, and accompanied by Edward the son 
of the Duke of York and the heir of the claims of the White 
Bose. A small body of troops under his command rapidly in- 
creased. The city of London was on his side. He took the 
king prisoner, and the queen with her young son escaped to 
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Scotland. York came from Ireland, but he was not made 
king, and it was agreed by a mutnal understanding that Henry 
was still to be nominally the monarch, but that the crown was 
to descend on York at his death. The conflict now grew 
fiercer and fiercer. Margaret of Anjou, braving dancers and 
miseries of idl kinds, eudbited her inde&tigable spuit, and 
imparted a certain share of it to the partisans of her house. 
30th Dec. \ She embodied a powerful army, and a battle was 

1460. J fought near Wakefield, where York and a multitude 
of his followers were slain, while his second son was stabbed 
after the battle. Savage indignities were shown to the van- 
quished by the amazon queen, but they had only the usual 
result of mcreasing the fury of the Yorkists. The young 
Edward, who was now head of the house, swore that he would 
avenge his father^s death, and he defeated the Lancastrians 
i8t Feb. \ at Mortimer^s Cross, retaliating on them some of 

1461. J Queen Margaret's cruelties. Warwick came to his 
aid with his popularity and his troops, and before the end of 
February the young representative of the White Rose, who was 
not yet twenty-one years of age, was established in possession 
4thMaTch]. of the Capital and the country. He lost no time in 

1461. j" being proclaimed king. 

10. Edward IV.— The new king did not find the throne 
an easy seat. That inde&tigable woman, Margaret of Anjou, 
was still at work, moving all earthly powers in the cause rather 
of her son than of her husband, whose pusillanimity she de- 
spised. She collected a large army; and Edward, with his 
patron Warwick, had to fight several bloody battles at the be- 
ginning of his reign ere he drove Market a^in to seek 
safety with her son in an adventurous flight. Li these con- 
flicts many of the heads of the noblest families in Englsmd 
were destroyed. Some fell in battle ; others were ignomini- 
ously sacrificed on the scaffold. 

The young King Edward, on a hunting excursion, had paid 
a visit to the widow of that Duke of Bedford who had been 
regent in France. He there saw her daughter, the youthful 
widow of Sir John Gray, a strenuous partisan of the house of 
Lancaster. This beautiful and fascinating woman appealed so 
eloquently to the king to get the attainder of her nouse re- 
versed, and her children reinstated in their f&ther^s property, 
that he gave her a legitimate claim to all his influence by 
making her his wife. She was first privately married, and 
then avowed and crowned with regal splendour. There were 
many reasons why Warwick disliked such a union, and among 
others he was at that time engaged in negotiations to unite 
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the king with a foreign princess. But he soon had stronger 
motives for disgost. His own family^ the Nevilles, from the 
services they had been able to perform, had great claims on 
the king, and filled a large number of important and lucra- 
tive ofiices. For these there were many new competitors in the 
relations of the queen, who were generally of the offensive Lan- 
castrian party. The King-maker resolved to show his power 
by breakmg out into open revolt, ^' which gave rise," says Sir 
James Mackintosh, " to two jrears of more inconsistency and 
giddiness, more vicissitudes m the fortune and connexion of 
individuals, and more unexpected revolutions in government, 
than any other equal space of time in the history of England." 
WarwicK was at length compelled to quit England along with 
his son-in-law Clarence, the king^s brother. At the court of 
the wily and treacherous King of France, Louis XI., there was 
a meet instrument for executing any kind of vengeance on the 
house of York, — namely that same Queen Margaret who had 
already shown so much turbulence and energy. Though they 
bad been bitter enemies — and indeed Warwick had been the 
ruin of her cause — ^yet common hatred of Edward formed for 
them a bond of union. The young prince, Margaret^s son, 
married Warwick's second daughter, who had thus for sons- 
in-law a prince of the house of York and one of the house of 
Lancaster. Warwick now engaged to restore the line of 
the Red Hose ; and so great was the influence of his name, and 
the idea of his power over kings, that eleven davs after his 
4th Sept \ arrival Edward fled to Holland in a mercnant vessel, 

U70. i a penniless fugitive. 

Henry VI. was released from the Tower, and all seemed to 
be restored to the old state, as if Edward's reign had been 
but a short usiu*pation. He came back, however, with an 
armament supplied by the French king's enemy, the Duke 
of Burgundy. A battle took place at Bamet, more bloody 
almost than any of its predecessors, where the Lancastrians 
were defeated, and the restless Warwick was slain. But his 
indefatigable ally Marsaret, not daunted by this calamity, 
fought another bloodj battle at Tewkesbury, where her mis- 
fortunes reached their climax. There she and her son were 
taken prisoners. The sequel shows the brutal spirit of the 
times. The young prince was brought before Edward, and 
made a bold reply to a taunting speedi. Edward struck him 
on the mouth with his steel gauntlet ; and Clarence and Glou- 
cester fell upon him and stabbed him to death. King Henry 
was not long afterwards found dead in tl^e Tower. Edward 
was again aMolute master of England. The assistance given 
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to his enemies W Louis XI. was an excuse for war with 
France, where he landed with a gallant force in 1475 ; but the 
Buke of Burgundy, on whom he relied, failed him, and the 
politic Louis got rid of so unpleasant a visiter, partly by fraud 
and partly by bribery. A terrible domestic tragedy stained 
the latter days of this bloody reign. The king never forgave 
his brother Clarence for siding with the Lancastrians. He 
was charged with an immense variety of crimes, especially 
different kinds of sorcery, and at last he was found dead in 
the Tower, where few ^eat people lived long. That bis 
brothers had murdered him was not doubted, and it was the 
popular belief that they had drowned him in a butt of Malm- 
sey wine. Edward died on the 9th of April 1483, and it was 
believed that hlB death was hastened by rage against the per- 
fidious Louis XI. 
11. Edward V. — ^Edward was nominally succeeded by his 

oung son, whose reign was as brief as it was melancholy. 

lis uncle Richard of Gloucester, who was at the head of ti 
considerable party, and had consolidated his power, professed 
great reverence to the new king, but in his very acts of hom- 
age seized on those relations of his mother who might have 
protected him; and while he brought the young king to 
London with much pomp, himself riding bareheaded behind, 
yet he lodged the boy in the Tower, professing that there 
were necessary reasons, in which his safety was concerned, for 
doing so. The queen had fled with her other son to the 
sanctuary at Westminster, but she was compelled to give him 
up, and the two children were lodged in the Tower. Glou- 
cester was now made Protector of the kingdom, and according 
to the usual accounts a course of strange criminality was pur- 
sued by him. He traduced his parents, maintaining that his 
brother the late king and Clarence were illegitimate. He 
exposed Edward the f'ourth's licentious life to the people, by 
making his mistress, Jane Shore, do public penance through 
the streets of London. With the aid of his guilty abettor 
Buckingham, a body of the citizens were made to demand 
that he should take the crown, and with apparently extreme 
reluctance he assented. In the meantime the two children in 
the Tower were never more heard of in life. Though he had 
created an impression that their father was illegitimate, yet it 
was well to take more effective means for removing them. 
Historians say that they were smothered in bed, and their 
bodies buried at the foot of the stair. The statement has been 
doubted; but it seems to be confirmed by the discovery of 
some chUdren*s bones on the spot. 
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12. RiCHABD m. — Gloucester momited the throne in 1483 
as Richard III. The crimes laid to his charge are too many 
to be enumerated. He is described as a monster in scarcely 
human shape, crooked, hump-backed, and of a hideous coun- 
tenance. On the other hand, however, it has been maintained 
that many of his crimes, and especially the account of his de- 
formities, are but the misrepresentations of the Lancastrian 
historians, whose party was afterwards the triumphant one. 
His bloody reign was not a long one ; but if it was fatal to the 
royal £Eunily and the aristocracy, it was rather advantageous 
to the people, for a king whose title was so questionable, and 
who was stained with so many crimes, was fain to propitiate 
popular support hy the redress of grievances. The late king's 
daughters were still alive, and it was the politic design of 
Richard to marry the Princess Elizabeth to his son, but it was 
frustrated by the youth's death. He then, though she was 
his niece, proposea a union with her himself, and strangely 
enough, neither its criminality nor his atrocious conduct to 
her family frightened the queen mother from acceding to the 
connexion; but he found it would raise a religious storm against 
him too formidable to be resisted. 

The murder of two innocent children in the secret recesses 
of a dungeon was an incident to raise the honest English na- 
ture to an indignation which could not be counteracted by 
constitutional advantages. From the beginning of his reign it 
was sought to supersede him by an heir of the house of Lan- 
caster. None nearer could be found, without taking a prince 
from a foreign country, than Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
the grandson by a daughter, Margaret, of John, duke of Som- 
erset, who was a grandson of John of Gaunt. At the beginning 
of Richard's reign his own abettor Buckingham conspired for 
Henry and was beheaded. Ere, however, Richard had been 
much more than two years on the throne, Henry himself landed 
7tfa Aug.) at Milford Haven with about 5000 men. Richard's 
i^fis* i fate was sealed. As the two armies approached each 
other on the celebrated field of Bosworth, multitudes deserted 
from him, and joined the standard of the adventurer. Richard 
did not want courage, and with his own arm he fought furiously 
like a wolf at bay. He had almost hewn his way to the 
person of his rival, when he was cut down, and Henry marched 
m triumph to London. So ended the bloody wars of the 
Roses. 

EXERCISES. 
1. How did Henry lY. sneoeed to the crown ? Whvdoes his acces- 
non make an impoEtant epo<di in Kng^*«h histoiy ? Who would have 
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been heir to the crown according to the modem system of hereditary 
descent? 

2. How did his donbtfdl title give power to the harons? How did 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, act? What battle was fought with tiie 
insurgents? Mention some things remarkable in the battle of Shrews- 
bnrj. What effect had the doubtinl title of the king on the constitution 
through the proceedings of parliament? Mention abuses of which the 
parliiument procured the abolition. 

3. What rdigious class became conspicuous in the reign of Henry lY . ? 
Giye an account of the law passed against them. Mention the time and 
circumstances of Henry's death. 

4. Give an account of Henry Y., showin^g his character as a prince 
and as a king. What occurred as to the Chief-justice Gascoigne ? How 
were the eany years of Henry's reign disturbed? Give an account of 
the proceedings of Lord Gobham. 

5. What terms did Henry offer to the King of France? Give an ac- 
count of the manner in which he invaded France on their refusal. Give 
an account of the battle of Agincourt. What was tbe state of France 
after it? Mention some incidents showing the distracted state of that 
country. How did Henry make a triumphal entry into London ? When 
did he die? 

6. Could HenryYI. personally govern the countiT when he succeeded 
to the throne ? What was done in his name ? Who was the Duke of 
York? Who was appointed regent, and by whom was he represented 
in England ? Of whom did the council of regency consist ? What was 
Gloucester's fate? What reputation did he leave behind him? What 
Ubraryis he said to have founded? 

7. What was the state of the English power in France at the accession 
of Henry YI.? What town did the Duke of Bedford besiege? By 
what names is the heroine known who arose to deliver France ? Give an 
account of her successes. Give an account of her fate. What was the 
effect on the French peasantry of the treatment which Joan of Arc re- 
ceived? 

8. How was England prevented from pursuing conquest in France ? 
How did the civil wars affect the people of England as well as the 
French ? Which party was called the White and which the Red Rose ? 
How is it that our accounts of the history of England during the Wars 
of the Roses are very confused? What were the respective characters 
of the king and queen ? Give an account of Jack Cade's insurrection. 

9. Give an account of the character and position of the Dijce of 
York. What occurred at the battle of St Albans, and in what year was 
it fought ? Who was Warwick ? Give an account of his character and 
influence. Give an account of the manner in which he obtained supreme 
power. What battle was fought near Wakefield? How was the Lan- 
castrian party overcome ? 

10. How was Edward lY. disturbed on the throne? What conse- 
quences had the conflicts on the English aristocracy? Give an account 
of the manner in which the king became attached to Lady Gray. De- 
soribe the effect of his marriage on Warwick and his followers. Give 
an account of what Sir James Mackintosh says of Warwick's revolt. 
What followed on his meeting with Margaret of Anjou? What were 
the results of the battles of Bamct and Tewkesbury? How did the 
invasion of France terminate ? What was the fiite of Clarence ? 

11. Describe the conduct of Richard of Gloucester to the youDg king. 
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Wbat strange means were said to hare been adopted by Gloncester for 
compassing his ends. Giye an acooont of the story of the two young 
princes in the Tower. 

12. What has been said of Bichard III., and on what authority? 
How was his reign advants^ous to the people ? Who was the person 
brought forward to supersede Richard? Giye an account of the battle 
of Boaworth. 



CHAPTER V. 

The House op Tudor, jl. d. 1485—1603. 

Henry YII. — The Impostors Simnel and Warbeck— Execution of War- 
wick— Henry YIII.— Invasion of France— Wolsey— Field of the Cloth 
of Gk>ld— Defender of the Faith— Anne Boleyn — The Reformation — 
Holy Maid of Kent — Execution of Fisher and More — Abolition of 
Monasteries— Translation of the Bible — The Bloody Statute — Edward 
VI. — The Protector Somerset— Scottish War— Progress of the Re- 
formation — Schemes of Northumberland— Lady Jane Grey— Mary— 
Wyat's Insurrection — Persecution — Elizabeth — Establishment of 
Protestantism — Mary Stewart — Northern Insurrection — Babington 
Conspiracy— The Spanish Armada— Rebellion of Essex— Progress of 
the Nation. 

1. Henrt Vn. entered London on the 28th August 1485, 
and was soon afterwards acknowledged by parliament and 
crowned. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward lY., and 
thus united in his posterity the two contending dynasties. 
His reign of twenty-four years — long for that age of violence 
— is not connected with many very interestiuj^ occurrences. It 
was troubled for some time by the efforts of impostors repre- 
senting the claims of the several branches of the royal fisunily. 
Warwick, the son of Clarence, was kept a prisoner in the 
Tower. His father, during his viceroyalt jr of Ireland, had been 
very popular, and it was in reliance on this that a youth named 
Sinmel endeavoured to pass himself off as the real Warwick 
in that island. The lord-deputy or viceroy of Ireland, Edward 
Fitzgerald, immediately acknowledged mm, and he was re- 
ceived by the Irish as Edward YI. To counteract this move- 
ment, the king placed the actual Warwick in a position where 
he might be visited and identified. This, however, did hot 
satiafy the Irish ; and having been crowned, Simnel passed over 
to Ei^Iand with an army, which was attacked and cut to pieces. 
Some of the abler planners of the conspiracy were severely 
punished, but it was considered politic to treat the youth him* 
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self rather with contempt than severity, and he receiyed an 
appointment in the royal kitchen. A more formidable im- 

Eostor appeared in the person of the celebrated Perkin War- 
eck, the son of a converted Jew, who being well trained to 
the task, pretended to be the second son of Edward lY., and 
said that he had escaped from the Tower. He also made 
A. D. \ his first attempt in Ireland, where he was received as 
1491. J Richard IV. Instead, however, of breaking into open 
insurrection, he went about making friends. 

2. Henry VII. declared war against France, more with the 
view of obtaining supplies for so popular an object than with 
a serious design of its prosecution, for he made a mere nominal 
expedition, and immediately returned. During these short 
hostilities, however, the King of France, hearing of Warbeck's 
pretensions, invited him to his court, where he was entertained 
like a prince. When peace was restored he was obliged to 
depart, but received much encouragement and help from the 
Duchess of Burgundy. Determined to make an effort for 
the crown, he proceeded to Ireland and thence to Scotland, 
where the same sort of policy that induced the King of France 
to encourage him maae James IV. receive him with royid 
honours, and permit him to marry the beautiful Cathenne 
Gordon, a laay nearly allied to the throne. Henry VII. 
always preferred policy to violence, and he persuaded the King 
of Scots to dismiss Warbeck. He soon afterwards landed in 
Cornwall, and found a considerable body of followers, but they 
were easily dispersed, and he surrendered himself. Still the 
politic king haa difficulty in knowing how he should be treated ; 
for there were many who believed in the reality of his preten- 
sions, and were only deterred by prudence from supporting 
them openly. Indeed, from the mystery in which the deeds 
of that guilty period were shrouded, it is still doubtful whether 
the princes were actually murdered in the Tower, and it is 
even possible that Warbeck may not have been an impostor. 
His existence, though in confinement, created consiaerable 
A.D. > excitement, and at last he was tried for high-treason 
1499. j and executed. The unfortunate Earl of Warwick suf- 
fered on the charge of having aided the adventurer's schemes ; 
but the real reason probably was, that his claims as the repre- 
sentative of the York family rendered Henry uneasy. 

Henry avoided war, and was in general a wise king ; but the 
constitution made slower progress during his reign than during 
those of many less prudent monarchs. He was intensely 
avaricious, and found many complicated means of extorting 
money from his subjects. As he did not spend it on extrava- 
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gant ware, he was able to keep up his establishment without 
encountering parliaments with their petitions or grievances. 
His reign was felt on the whole to be an oppressive one, and 
the two main instruments of his cupidity, Empson and Dud- 
ley, were generally execrated. Henry Vll. died on the 21st 
of April 1609. 

3. Henry VHI. — ^The singular and eventful reign of Henry 
VULl., the son of Henry VII., began with great rejoicings. 
He was young, handsome, fond of pleasure, and at first ap- 
peared to be a lenient and good-tempered monarch. £us 
earliest act of severity even greatly aided his popularity, for 
he gave up the obnbxious Empson and Dudley as victims to 
national vengeance. He adopted what was ever the best 
means of becoming popular and raising money — an invasion of 
France ; and it was believed that the glorious deeds of the 
Black Prince and Henry IV. were to be rivalled by those of 
the youn^ monarch. He was liberally supplied by parliament ; 
but Ferdinand, the King of Spain, the most cunning monarch 
of the age, had managed to get the English king^s assistance 
towards ambitious projects of his own, and Henry made two 
campaigns, in which he gained advantages which were of little 
real importance. 

4. WOLSEY. — One of the most remarkable men that has 
ever appeared in British history arose in this reign, and rapidly 
obtainea the complete confidence of the king — ^Thomas Wol- 
sey, an ecclesiastic, better known bv his title of dignity as 
Cardmal Wolsey. He was the son of a respectable and sub- 
stantial tradesman, who had given him an excellent education. 
He had somewhat distinguished himself in the reign of Henry 
Vn. by the quickness and skill with which he had transacted 
the business of an embassy to Flanders. On the accession of 
Henry VHI., Fox, bishop of Winchester, who was secretary 
of state, wished to have some person devoted to his own in- 
terest near the person of the monarch, and, believing that 
Wolsey was his humble follower, had hun appointed aLmoner 
to the king. He had here abundant opportunity of becoming 
useful and recommending himself to the royal notice. He rose 
rapidly from office to office. In 1514, he was made Bishop of 
Ldncom, and immediately afterwards Archbishop of York. The 
pope concurred in advancing an ecclesiastic who was so much 
m the good graces of a powenul sovereign, and he was speedily 
raised to the rank of a cardinal. In Home, the cardinals, being 
the pope's council, have not individually great power, but a 
cardinal in a distant country attached to the see of Rome was 
always a most important personage. It was even an additional 
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honour that the pope sent hun the broad red hat attached to his 
dignity, as it was only the custom to do so when the cardinal 
belonffed to a royal family. Wolsey encouraged Henry in 
his idleness, pomp, and fondness for every kind of enjoyment, 
taking the business of the state into his own hands. There 
were many rich livings in the royal gift, and Wolsejr received 
the stipends of severu of them while he held the office of lord 
chancellor. His revenues were thus princely, and he kept up 
a corresponding state and magnificence, which the king likea 
to see, as he considered it to be his own gift and a representa- 
tion of his own power. The cardinal was haughty and im- 
perious, but generous, and he seldom cbndescended to any 
kind of petty shifts or subterfuges. He twice aimed at being 
chosen pope ; but he failed on both occasions, and these disap- 
pointments influenced his political conduct. 

5. There were at that time two other monarchs who along 
with Henry were at the head of the destinies of Europe — 
Francis of France and Charles of Spain, the successor of Fer- 
dinand. The former was of a frank open nature, warlike and 
fond of pleasure, and in many respects like Henry himself, 
but of a less cruel disposition. The other, best known as the 
Emperor Charles V., was a man of deeper policy and more con- 
firmed ambition. These two sovereigns were rival competitors 
for the imperial crown of Germany, and each was anxious to 
secure the good offices of Henry. The choice fell on Charles. 
In their subsequent iutercourse, Francis and Hemy resolved to 
hold a pageant which should be what they considered worthy 
of monarchs so powerful. They met within the English ter- 
ritory at Calais, and arranged a succession of festivals, ex- 
Aug. ) hibitions, and tournaments, so magnificent, that the 
1520. j annalists attribute the ruin of many of the aristocracy 
both of England and France to the expenses incurred by them 
in what was called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Henry's history is that of a self-willed man, who cannot 
bear contradiction, and is ever in extremes. When the doc- 
trines of Luther began to be preached in England, he repressed 
them by violent persecution. Immediately on his return from 
France he wrote to the Elector of Bavaria, calling on him to 
bum both the reformer and his books, and published his cele- 
brated defence of the seven sacraments of the church of RomCi 
The pope was so delighted with the hearty advocacy of the 
hot-headed king that he bestowed on him the title of " De- 
fender of the Faith," little dreaming how he would afterwards 
act. Henry was unable, like his feither, to govern without 
parliaments. He tried various means of arbitrary exaction, 
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but they were always defeated, his plans having been laid 
with less sagacity than those of his father. A parUament was 
summoned in 1522, of which the virtuous Sir Thomas More 
was made speaker. It was merely assembled for the purpose 
of raising money, and was treated with some contumely, Wol- 
sey presenting himself before the Commons with his magnifi-* 
cent train, and ahnost ordering them to grant a lar^e supply. 
He was answered, however, by Sir Thomas More that it was 
the practice of that house to proceed to business among them* 
selves, and in the end a far smaller sum was given than was 
demanded. In his subsequent attempts to levy money with- 
out the aid of parliament, the country was very nearly involved 
in civil war ; but in reality the reign of Henry, though stained 
by 80 many dreadful tragedies, was not characterized by any 
serious attempts upon the constitutioual privileges of the 
people. 

6. Early in the year 1528, Henry set his affections on Anne 
Boleyn, the daughter of a country gentleman, and one of the 
ladies of the court. She was not more remarkable for her 
beauty, than for her prudence and firmness, since she re- 
sisted all the inducements which the king could offer, in an 
age when a lapse from virtue in such circumstances would not 
have been visited with the severity of the present day. Henry 
at last resolved to marry her, but there was a difficulty in his 
already having a wife. She was, however, in a very peculiar 
position. Henry had an elder brother, Arthur, who died 
Defore he was seventeen years of age. He had been even 
then, however, six months married to Catherine of Aragon, 
daughter of the king^ of Spain. After his death she was es- 
poused by Henry. It was said that the marriage with his 
orother had been merely nominal. However it may have been, 
Henry now began to express doubts about the legality of his 
own marriage, saying that his reason for doing so was his desire 
to have children whose legitimacy could not be questioned. 
All the bishops, except one, supported Henry in his desire for 
a divorce. It was also supported by Wolsey, who had some 
ambitious views of his own connected with it. But when he 
saw that it was the king^s design, immediately he was free of 
Catherine, to marry Anne Boleyn, he opposed that project to 
the utmost. Thus he made two enemies — ^the existing queen 
and her destined successor. Anne saw real danger to her 
prospects should the influence of the cardinal continue, and 
her own was sufficient to make the king promise to disgrace 
him. He was charged with transgressing the statute of rrse- 
munire, which had Deen passed with a view of checking the 
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abnse of the papal authority in England. The decision of 
tibe court put him beyond the protection of the law, and thus 
at the mercy of the king. He was relentlessly stripped of 
all his preferments and banished from courts so poor as to 
be almost at a loss for the ordinary comforts of life. Most of 
the parasites deserted him, but it showed his good qualities 
that some of his friends clung to him with great fimmess and 
disinterestedness. In his abjectness a reaction took place in 
his favour. It even communicated itself to the capricious 
king, who began to reinstate him in his offices. The relations 
of Anne Boleyn, however, and his other enemies, were bent 
on his destruction, and the hostility to the court of Eome, 
which was beginning to appear, was favourable to their designs. 
The Earl of Northumberland was sent to arrest the car£nal 
for high-treason, who on his way to London became suddenly 
ill. He took refuge in the monastery at Leicester, and on 
entering it said, " Father Abbot, an old man, weary of the 
Nov. \ world, has come to lay his bones among you ;" and 
1630. j" there he died. 

7. The Reformation. — ^The king had been privately mar- 
ried to Anne before he obtained, in 1533, a judgment of the 
Convocation pronoimcing his previous marriage void. The 
new queen was now solemnly crowned, but Catherine appealed 
to the pope. This brought before the court of Home a per- 
plexing question, which it viewed rather as its interests might 
be affected by provoking Henry VIH. on the one hand or the 
emperor on the other. After much delay the latter interest 
prevailed, and the validity of the marriage was declared. But 
in the meantime, great changes were in progress. It had been 
suggested by Cranmer that, instead of taking the decision of 
the pope, the king should consult learned men as to the inter- 
pretation which they gave to the Word of God in its bearing 
on the matter. These views were placed in a more distinct 
light by Thomas Cromwell. He was the son of a tradesman, 
educated as a lawyer ; and when Wolsey was in his glory, he 
held office as his solicitor, whose position was not much lower 
than that of a law officer of the crown. He showed the excel- 
lent firmness of his nature by a gallant defence of his fallen 
patron. He proposed that the king should repudiate the 
authority of the pope, and be himself the head of the Anglican 
church. Cromwell was made a member of a new ministry, 
including Norfolk, Suffolk, and the chancellor. Sir Thomas 
More, au of whom, if they did not go so far as a complete 
severance from Rome, were yet inclined to reform the church. 
The spirit of a complete revolution, however, had now caught 
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the legislature, encouraged as they were by the known wishes 
of the king. In 15^ and 1534, a series of statutes was passed, 
which may be caUed the beginning of the Reformation. The 
church of England was withdrawn from obedience to the see 
of Rome, and appeals to Rome from proceedings of the courts 
in England were rendered punishable. Arrangements were 
made for the election and consecration of prelates without the 
intervention of the pope ; the pecuniary contributions to the 
Vatican, called Peter's Pence, were abolished ; and many of the 
powers of licensing, dispensinff, &c., which had been exercised 
" by the Bishop of Rome, called the Pope," were transferred 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8. While these changes went on, and the king was supported 
in them by the nation in general, which felt much satisfaction 
in throwing off the yoke of the church of Rome, he began to 
show his savage nature, using the power which he thus ob- 
tained to crush every one who opposed him in his wishes. 
A young woman subject to fits, who professed to have the gift 
of prophecy, attracted much attention even from people of 
rank and education. She was called the Holy Maid of Kent. 
At the present day she would probably have been committed 
to a lunatic asylum, where she would have been cured, or at 
least taken care of. But her prophecies, which were very 
severe against Heniy, were made a matter of state inquiry, 
and she, along with those who were said to be her accomplices, 
suffered death. Bishop Fisher, who refused to acknowledge 
the king's supremacy over the church, was executed ; and Henry 
on the occasion vented the cruel jest, that the pope might 
send to him, as he had done to Wolsey, a cardinal's hat, but 
care would be taken that he should have no head to wear it. 
Sir Thomas More, a man of great learning and fine intellect, 
was the next victim : he was executed under a law making 
it treason " to do anything by writing or act which was to the 
slander, disturbance, or prejudice of the marriage with the Lady 
7th July) Anne." But as Henry had grown tired of his queen, 

1686. J she was the next great victim ; and being condemned 
on a charge of infidelity to her husband, of which impartial 
historians do not believe her to have been guilty, she was 
executed on the 19th of May 1536, and next morning the 
king married his third wife, the Lady Jane Seymour. She 
happily died in the autumn of the ensuing year, after giving 
birtn to the Prince Edward, who for a short time occupied 
the throne. 

9. While these domestic events were occurring in the palace, 
the abolition of the old ecclesiastical system went on rapidly. 
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Wolsey had set the example of aboliBhing the monasteries 
with which England was filled, and endowing nniyersities with 
their revenues. It was now found more agreeable to the great 
lords to take posession of their rich endowments. Henry re- 
quired money, and a yast source of wealth was before hmi in 
^ese institutions. They were suppressed in large numbers, 
and the nobility obtained their estates on easy terms ; while 
the money paid for them, and sometimes the produce of their 
plate and other valuables, went into the kmg's exchequer. 
Tliere is no doubt that these establishments were very corrupt, 
and that they did little good in comparison with the lai^e 
revenues they enjoyed. JBut it has onen been regretted tlu,t 
they were not abolished in a more systematic manner, and that 
the property, which might have been of immense benefit and 
importance to the community at large, went to supply the 
extravagance of a dissolute monarchy, and the selfi^mess of 
a greedy aristocracy. The monastic establishments were sup* 
posed to possess a fifth part of the wealth of the kingdom. 
This is perhaps an exaggeration ; but it was impossible to make 
so mucn wealth as they possessed suddenly change hands 
without extreme hardship being felt by a large portion of the 
community. A number of persons were supported b^ these es- 
tablishments — some as servants and officers, for takmg charge 
of their property — others as mere vagrants or mendicants, who 
lived by passing from one monastery to another, and enjoying 
the hospitidity the^^ afforded. It would have been well for 
the country to be nd of this horde of useless idle people ; but 
by the sudden change, which made no arrangement for looking 
after them, they were thrown loose on society, and long per- 
secuted the industrious part of the population as vagrants, 
beggars, or plunderers, in the northern counties the change 
created great disturbances, which were with difficulty suppres- 
sed, and threatened at one time to develop themselves in a 
permanent civil war. It did not tend to stop these proceedings 
that Henry was excommunicated by the pope. He had now 
entirely severed himself and the kingdom from any connexion 
with the see of Rome, which had no more influence in England 
than any other foreign state. 
10. While these tUngs were in progress, an occurrence took 

Elace which, in the midst of all the turmoil and cruelty of that 
loody reign, quietly established itself in the minds of the 
people as a lasting blessing. The Bible was translated into 
English, printed, and ordered to be kept in churches. It gen- 
eraSy formed a large folio volume in the old English black- 
letter type. It was bound between pieces of wood covered 
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With leather, and the copy belonging to each church was usu- 
ally chamed to a pillar in the nave, or some other accessible 
place. Thither the people resorted with wonder and interest, 
and while one, who was well instructed, read the contents 
of the sacred page, others sat in silent and intense interest 
devouring its contents. 

As the king was now constituted head of the church, he 
felt himself entitled to act like the old ecclesiastical authorities, 
and issue a form of faith. So long as the parliament continued 
to support him, he had a great advantage over merely ecde* 
siastical authorities, since he possessed the whole power of the 
state to enforce his views. He accordingly issued a proclama- 
tion, which was afterwards strengthened by an act of parliament 
A. D. > called " An Act for abolishing Diversity of Opinions." 
16S8. j It is difficult for any one who reads this document in 
the present day, and knows that it was enacted by a monarch 
who did so much for the Reformation, to believe it to be 
genuine. The first article condemns to death any one who, 
either in writing or by word of mouth, denies the real presence 
of the body and blood of our Saviour in the bread and wine 
as taken at the communion. The other articles chiefly relate to 
the clergy, enjoining celibacy, while they include a vindication 
of private masses and the confessional. Thus, while the king 
was resolutely protestant hunself, he was determined that his 
subjects should adhere to the old faith. The act received the 
name of "The Bloody Statute." It caused much reckless 
sacrifice of life, and yet was perhaps still more cruel in the 
general alarm it propagated. 

11. Henry desired an alliance with some sovereign house of 
Europe, ana in 1540 he was married to Anne of Cleves, a worthy 
woman, although somewhat homely in her appearance. The 
king had never felt any affection for this princess, and shortly 
after their nuptials he began to spe^ disparagingly of her, and 
to avoid her society. The facility with which the parliament, the 
courts of law, and all the great officers of state, helped this dis- 
gusting tyrant in the indulgence of his inclinations, has been 
a lasting disgrace to England. He was not, like the King of 
France, a despotic monarch who could do precisely as he 
pleased, without asking any one's consent; but those who 
should have checked his career were too ready in consenting 
to it. At the end of six months Anne of Cleves was divorced, 
and he was married to Catherine Howard. She, like her cousin 
Anne Boleyn, was speedily charged with infidelity to her hus- 
band, probably with no more reason, and was beheaded on the 
14th of February 1542. In the July following, he married Lady 
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Catherine Parr, who had the good fortune to survive him, and 
%ho most while she was queen have felt that the dai^rs of 
her position were a dear price to pay for its rank. 

In his latter days Henry became ambitious of influencing 
the politics of Europe, and invaded France, where he took 
Boulogne. But there was a spirited monarch on the throne ; 
the people had improved, and the old days of English vic- 
tories were over, so that Henry had to return and defend his 
own country. Towards the end of the year 1546 he became 
the victim of horrible and painful diseases, which irritated his 
savage temper, and made him more cruel than ever. He died 
on the 28th of January 1647. 

12. Edward VI. — Henry by his several wives left two 
daughters, and a son who, though only nine years old, was 
his successor according to the ordinary hereditary principles, 
which were now generally followed, unless there was some 
special reason for departing from them. Henry had been 
authorized by act of parliament to regulate the succession by 
will, and to appoint executors to the young prince, who should 
rule during his minority. At the head of this body was placed 
Lord Hertford, created Duke of Somerset. He was declared 
to be " Governor of His Majesty, lord protector of all his 
realms, and lieutenant-general of all his armies." This gave 
him the full power of a monarch, and he was of a nature in- 
clined to exercise it. He ruled with a strong hand at home ; 
and he cruelly ravaged part of Scotland, followine up a design 
of Henry VIII. to enforce a marriage between Edward and his 
cousin the young Queen of Scots. The Scottish leaders ad- 
mitted that a union of the crowns on equal terms would be 
very advantageous, but their high spirit revolted against co- 
ercion. They had no objection to the match, they said, but 
they liked not the manner of wooing ; and they cut the matter 
short by sending their young queen to the court of Prance. 

The feature which has chiefly marked Somerset's govern- 
ment is the progress of the Reformation. It now went on 
with a steady purpose, instead of being subject to the wild 
caprice of a tyrant. The populace, sympathizing rather too 
ardently with the government, showed a disposition to deface 
and destroy the fine Gothic buildings throughout the country ; 
but this was checked, while care was taken to remove such 
images as had been abused by bein^ the objects of pilgrimage 
and worship. The six articles of Henry VIII. were recall^. 
The clergy were permitted to marry by an act ui which celibacy 
was recommended to them. A liturgy or form of worship was 
prepared by a committee of prelates and divines appointed by 
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the council, and an act for uniformity of worship was passed, 
appointing it to be used in churches. It is, with slight varia- 
tion, the same that is still to be found in the Prayer-book of 
tiie church of England. 

13. In those days abstract toleration was a thin^ never 
imaged. Gardiner, Bonner, and others, therefore, who were 
determinedly opposed to the new order of things, were com- 
mitted to the Tower ; and the Lady Mary, Catherine of Ara- 
gon*s daughter, who adhered sternly to the old faith, was 
treated with great severity. It was deemed of the utmost 
moment to the progress of the Reformation that, being the 
next heir to the crown, she should be converted, and this state 
necessity was alleged as a justification of endeavours to pro- 
hibit her from even exercising her religion in private. But it 
has ever been the glory of those who ruled in Edward's xeign 
that no one was put to death for his religion. The changes 
were not made without disturbances in various parts of the 
comitry by the friends of the old faith, stirred up in many 
instances by the inmates of the abolished reli^ous houses ; 
but there was no actual civil war in this short reign. 

The power and ambition of Somerset were becoming offen- 
sive, and even alarming, to his fellow-peers, and the Koman- 
catholics naturally hated him. Thus a coalition was formed 
against him which he was not strong enough to resist, and he 
was hurled from power and imprisoned. Heavy charges were 
preferred against him, and, after a trial by his peers, he was 
oeheaded. The head of the coalition was Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, who succeeded to his authority, and was raised to 
the dukedom of Northumberland. This man now entertained a 
very deep project of ambition. The Princess Mary had been 
declared illegitimate, to make room for Henry's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate for a 
similar object. Henry's sister's daughter, the Queen of Scots, 
would naturally be passed over ; but then there was the Lady 
Jane Grey, the granddaughter of his other sister Mary. North- 
umberland plotted her establishment on the throne ; and in 
preparation for the event, married her to his own son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley. The evidently decliniog health of the 
young prince was the chief iaducement to this arrangement. 
Edward had shown the docility and the love of study which 
often attend infirm health. He respected leamins, and founded 
many institutions for purposes of instruction and charity. His 
disposition and abilities made him revered by all around him ; 
ana, to their great grief, he died on 28th July 1553, at the age 
of sixteen. 
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14. Mary. — ^Northumberland^ nutturinff his plot, proclaimed 
Lady Jane Grey immediately on the kine^s death ; but the na- 
tion did not recognise her as queen, and Mary had no difficulty 
in securing the throne. Northumberland was beheaded, and 
Lady Jane and her husband conmiitted to the Tower. It was 
natural that Mary should release Gardiner, Tunstal, and the 
other clergymen, who had been imprisoned for adhering to 
Catholicism. But this was only the beginning of steps which 
proceeded to the undoing of all the changes of the previous 
reign. It was suspected that Mar^ and her supporters had 
stm deeper designs ; and the supposition was connrmed by her 
mairiaee with her relation Philip, the cruel and bigoted king 
of Spam. This union was extremely odious, and I^hilip felt 
himself so unpopular that he remamed but a brief time in 
England. Meanwhile the alliance occasioned an insurrection 
under Sir Thomas Wyat, which was put down without much 
difficulty. It was followed by an act which created great in- 
dignation. Under the plea that the authors of this outbreak 
were connected with her, it was resolved to sacrifice Lady Jane 
Grey. She was not seventeen years old — ^beautiful, learned, 
and amiable ; and the attempt to place her on the throne had 
not been countenanced by herself. She and Dudley were be- 
headed in the precincts of the Tower ; and Lady Jane, as she 
went to the block, met the executioner's men conveying away 
the body of her husband. • 

It was now resolved to restore England to connexion with 
the court of Rome. At the head of this movement was Car- 
dinal Pole, a relation of the queen's, a zealous but merciful 
man, and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, who was politic and 
cruel. A court of ecclesiastical commission was appointed to 
put down protestantism under the name of heresy. A per- 
secution foUowed, in which it is computed that between two 
and three hundred people suffered death. The number was 
small when compared with the slaughters on the continent ; 
but it was sufficient to transmit the austere queen to posterity 
as "Bloody Mary." Among the victims who commanded 
chief interest and compassion were three bishops — ^Ridley, 
Hooper, and Latimer ; while Bishop Bonner, the successor of 
one of them, gained an evil fame for his zeal as a persecutor. 
To these causes of popular dislike was added the loss of 
Callus, surprised by the French. Mary died on the 17th of 
November 1558. 

15. Elizabeth. — ^The accession of a new queen, who was 
known to be likely to change all that Mary had been doing, 
was received with great joy by the nation. A portion of the 
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Roman-catholics, looking upon Elizabeth as illegitimate, con* 
sidered Mary, queen of Scots, as the rightful sovereign, but 
they were not strong enough to disturb the succession. One 
of the first proceedings after her accession was the holding of 
a parliament, which annulled what had been done in the former 
reign, and created the protestant establishment of England* 
It severed the country from its connexion with Rome by " An 
Act to restore to the Crown the Ancient Jurisdiction over 
the Estate Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and abolishing aM 
foreign Powers repugnant to the same.*^ The statute for the 
promotion of a protestant system of worship was called " An 
Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in the 
Church, and Administration of the Sacraments/' It did not 
by any means allow perfect freedom of conscience. On the 
contrary, it levied considerable penalties on those who vent- 
ured to differ from the prescribed ordinances. Thus, not only 
were the Roman-catholics subject to punishments and disabil- 
ities, but also a new religious body who had sprung up in the 
country, called Puritans, who disl&ed the episcopal hierarchy, 
and various other features of the English establishment, as 
savouring of popery. It was, however, the policy of the gov- 
ernment never to punish cruelly, and to hold a sort of middle 
course, in which the catholics supported it against the puri- 
tans, and the puritans against the catholics. Elizabeth took 
care never to oe flagrantlv oppressive or to permit any mis- 
eovemment to come to a head. When the parliament, as it 
did on various occasions, began to hunt out some great griev- 
ance, she had it amended almost before they were prepared 
to complain of it. 

16. Mary, Queen op Scots. — The Queen of England, 
remembering how many Roman-catholics were in her do- 
minions, could not view the mretensions of Mary of Scotland 
A. D. > without uneasiness. That unhappy queen, dethroned 
1568. J and a fugitive, sought protection from Elizabeth, who 
placed her in confinement. Her very existence, however, 
seemed fraught with danger. In 1569, the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland raised an insurrection in the north 
for her release and the restoration of the ancient worship. It 
was not suppressed without much bloodshed. The Duke of 
Norfolk soon afterwards countenanced a plan to release her, 
marry her, and raise her to the throne, but he was detected 
and executed. So long after this as the year 1586, a still more 
formidable conspiracy, at the head of which was Anthony 
Babington, was planned for putting Elizabeth to death as the 
great enemy of the catholic cause. Though Mary knew little 
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of the ultimate objects of the cmispirators, her name was 
mixed np with them in a manner which seemed to justify 
Queen Elizabeth in taking measures for her own protection. 
The darkest spot on her history is connected with this matter. 
She desired the death of Mary, without being responsible for 
bringing it about ; and it is now proved that she gave signifi* 
cant hints to the officers about ner that it was their duty to 
put their captive out of the way — ^hints which, to the honour 
of the EngHsh gentlemen of that age, no one would follow up. 
At length a commission 'was issued for the trial of Mary, and 
she was found guilty, condemned, and executed. To the last 
Mizabeth preserved her duplicity, pretending that she did not 
8ih July) intend the execution to take place, mough she signed 

1587. j the necessary warrant. 

17. The Armada. — ^A new danger now threatened not only 
the queen, but the whole nation, and even the neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland, which assisted in averting the danger. 
Phmp II., king of Spain, the widowed husband of Mary of Eng- 
land, had resolved on preparing a gigantic armament sufficient 
to crush England, the great stronghold of protestantism. From 
the mines in the new world and other sources, Spain, now 
one of the poorest countries, was then the richest in Europe. 
Its vast resources were to be devoted to the preparation of a 
naval armament, called the Armada, which set out under the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. It was the false idea of the proud 
Philip that wealth alone, expended in the building of hi^ 
ships, will make a powerful fleet ; he forgot that they are omy 
unmanageable encumbrances if they have not hardy and skilful 
sailors. From the commencement to the end the fleet proved 
too unwieldy for its commanders and seamen. It was subjected 
to many delavs and casualties before it was attacked. The 
enthusiasm of the English nation rising with the occasion, a 
vast land armament was raised to repel a hmdiug, and Queen 
Elizabeth, armed and on horseback, reviewed her troops at 
Tilbury Fort, her masculine spirit rejoicing in their soldierly 
aspect and high resolution. The comparatively small but weiL 
managed fleet was committed to Lord Effingham, who had 
under him Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher — idl veteran prac- 
tical sailors. Their ships, being easily manageable, hovered 
round the vast armada, assailmg it m various shapes with 
unfailing success, and seizing several of the huge vessels; 
while so many of them were destroyed by tempests that but 
a wretched remnant returned to Spain. The rejoicing and 
thankmlness of the nation were great, and were increased when 
from the captured vessels were removed instruments of torturei 
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and weapons of fantastic and to appearance frightfnlly devas- 
tating fonns, which are still the wonder of the visiters to the 
Tower. 

18. Elizabeth owed much of the success of her reign to her 
sagacious minister Burleigh. She was herself a woman who 
with great strength of mind, as we have seen, had strange 
weaknesses. She had a singularly hard unpleasin^ countenance , 
but even when age had increased its asperities, she loved 
nothing better than the grossest personal compliments. She 
was never more delighted than when the handsome young 
men about her court seemed to be irresistibly smitten by her 
charms, and in the instances of Dudley, earl of Leicester, Essex, 
and others, she is said to have even encoinraged them with 
hopes more or less distant. Essex, indeed, presumed upon her 
&your, and became a powerful rival of the minister Burleigh. 
Just after Burleigh's death in 1598, when his influence ap- 
peared supreme, he went to Ireland to quell a serious outbreak 
headed by the Earl of Tyrone. Becoming tired of the harass- 
ing du<y, he returned before it was accomplished ; and Eliza- 
beth, who could never overlook neglect of duty, showed her 
severe displeasure by depriviog him of his offices, and ordering 
him to remain a prisoner in his own house. The impetuous 
favourite, trusting to utterly fallacious hopes, burst into open 
rebellion, and was overpowered and executed. It was said 
that the queen never enjoyed happiness after consenting to 
his death. 

The progress made by England during her long reign was 
very great. Literature and philosophy, among other names 
that in any ordinary age would have been eminent, produced 
Shakspeare and Bacon. Commerce increased, and with it 
agriculture, wealth, and comfort. The people were at ease 
for their liberties and franchises were honestly observed, the 
queen confining her caprices and severities to those who 
haunted the court and sought its preferments. The navy had 
become a formidable power, and by the achievements of Drake, 
of Cavendish, and others, the English name was feared and re- 
spected throughout the world. The queen died on the 24th 
of March 1603. 

EXERCISES. 

1. In what year did Henry VII. enter London? How did he unite 
the claims of the lines of York and Lancaster? In what manner did 
Simnel disturb his reign? What more formidable impostor appeared ? 

2. With what views did Henij make war on France ? Describe the 
manner in which Warbeck contmned to pursue his pretensions. What 
was Warbeck's fiite? State the character of Henry as a king, and its 
eileet on the constitation. 
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3. How did the reign of Henij YIII. begin? How did he obtain 
popnhuritj ? Who gained him over to his own objects ? 

4. Give an acconnt of Cardinal Wolsej. Mention the principal dig- 
nities bestowed on him, and the nature of his authority as a cardiniu. 
How did he secure the fiivour of the king? What was his character? 
What disappointments influenced his conduct? 

5. Who were the monarchs who influenced the destinies of Europe? 
What were the characters of Francis and Charles? Give an account 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. How did Henij acquire the title of 
Defender of the Faith? Describe the manner m which parliament 
acted, and the effiact of Henry's reign on the constitution. 

6. Who was Anne Boleyn? How did she become connected with 
the history of England? Who was Catherine of Aragon? What did 
Henryprofess as his motiye for repudiating her ? How did this question 
affect Cardinal Wolsey ? Give an account of the Cardinal's fall. 

7. What judgment did the king obtain in 1533 ? How did the pope 
act? What was suggested by Cranmer? Who was Thomas Cromwell? 
What did he propose? What were the views of the middle party? 
Give an account of the statutes passed against the Bomish ascendency. 

8. What view did the nation in general take of these proceedings? 
What character did the kingdevelop ? Explain the occurrences about 
the Holy Maid of Kent. What was the fate of Sir Thomas More? 
How dia Henry get rid of Anne Boleyn and marry a third time ? 

9. What example had Wolsey set ? How was it enlarged on ? What 
were the motives for the abolition of the religious houses ? Describe 
the immediate ^ect of the abolition in a pecuniary point of view. What 
was its effect on the northern counties ? 

10. What important occurrence took place in the midst of the confu- 
sion of this reign ? Describe a Bible of the period. Where were Bibles 
kept and read? What steps did the king taae in ecclesiastical matters ? 
Give an account of the act for abolishing diversity of opinions. What 
name did the act receive ? 

11. What new alliance did Henry make? What was disgraceful to 
England in his reign ? How did he act to Anne of Cleves ? Who was 
his next wife, and what was her fate? Who was Catherine Parr? 
What attempt was made on France ? When and how did Henry die ? 

12. What arrangements were made for the succession to the throne? 
Who was made I^tector? On what ground was war made on Scot- 
land? What was the result of it? Describe the proceedings as to 
ecclesiastical matters in this reign. 

13. How far was toleration known in Edward's rei^? How were 
Gardiner, Bonner, and others treated? What coalition was formed 
against Somerset? Who triumphed over him? Who was Lady Jane 
Grev? Describe the i)lot concocted byNorthumberland. 

14. Who was proclaimed queen? Who actually succeeded? What 
were the designs of Mary and her supporters ? Whom did she many? 
What was the fate of Lady Jane Grey? What ecclesiastical movement 
took place? Describe tiie persecution which followed. When did 
Majydie? 

15. What was the effect of Elizabeth's accession? What questions 
were started as to her title? Describe the manner in which the Re- 
formation proceeded. What religious bodies were subject to punish- 
ments and disabilities ? Describe Elizabeth's policy. 

16. How was Maiy, Queen of Scots, in a position to give Elizabeth 
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alarm? Giye an account of the conspiracies of the catholics. What is 
the darkest spot on Elizabeth's reputation? What was the fate of 
Queen Mary? 

17. What new danger threatened the country ? Give an account of 
the Spanish Armada and of its fate. How had the English ships a 
superiority over the Spanish? What increased the rejoicings of the 
nation? 

18. To whom did Elizabeth owe much of the success of her reign? 
What were her weaJmesses? Who was Essex? What was his fate? 
What was the state of England in Elizabeth's reign? When did she die? 



CHAPTER VI. 

From the Accession op James I. to the Revolution, 
A.D. 1603— 1688. 

James I. — Gunpowder Plot — Growth of Parliamentary Independence 
— Monopolies abolished — Charles I. — ^Impeachment and Murder of 
Buckingham — ^Petition of Bights — Disputes between the King and 
the Commons — Ship-money^The Long Parliament — Strafford's Im- 
peachment — Irish Massacre — Civil War — Cromwell — Dispute be- 
tween the Army and Parliament — Pride's Purge — Trial and Execu- 
tion of the King— Republic — Reduction of Ireland and Scotland by 
Cromwell — Protectorate — Restoration — Charles II. — Misgovemment 
— Fall of Clarendon — Shutting the Exchequer — Test-act — Popish 
Plot — Habeas Corpus Act — ^Execution of Russell and Sidney— James 
II. — Rebellion of Monmouth and Argyle— Judge Jefi&ies — Declara- 
tion of Indulgence — ^Encroachments at Oxford — Trial of the Seven 
Bishops — Birth of the Pretender— Flight of James II.— Revolution 
of 1688. 

1. James I. — ^The hereditary principle was now bo clearly 
established that James the Sixth of Scotland, son of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stewart, succeeded to the crown without op- 
position, as a descendant of Henry VII., through his eldest 
daughter. All parties hailed his accession, each hoping to pro- 
fit by it ; the Roman-catholics on his mother's account, and the 
puritans, because the presbyterians had established themselves 
in Scotland. But James showed a decided partiality for the 
Church of England, which gave him a flattering position, such 
as no other could offer, b^ making him its head. The most 
remarkable incident in his quiet reign was the Gunpowder 
Plot. A few desperate Roman-catholics, instigated by one 
Catesby, had formed the horrible design of blowing up the 
houses of parliament when the king and the great officers of 
state would be present. They hired some cellars beneath, 
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and filled them witli gunpowder. The Lord Monteagle havmg 
received a mysterious warning not to attend the opening ot 
parliament) it was shown to the king, and its contents sug- 
gested thepropriety of searching the vaults beneath the two 
houses. This was not done until the day before that assigned 
for the perpetration of the tragedy, when Guy Fawkes, one of 
the conspirators, was found with a dark lantern, the trains 
being kid and everything ready. The conspirators were 
speedily seized and punished. 

2. Kin g James was a good-natured monarch, but he did 
not rightly understand the English constitution, and got into 
unpleasant difficulties with his parliaments. He used arro- 
gantly to tell them to grant mm money, and not trouble 
themselves with affiairs beyond their comprehension ; but they, 
on the other hand, voted supplies sparmgly, and demanded 
the redress of various grievances. Among other things they 
obtained the abolition of grants of monopoly, which were very 
injurious to the country, and were a means by which the king 
levied money when his parliament refused to advance it. In 
a parliament in 1614, he imprisoned some of the less obse- 
quious members ; but this only roused the spirit of the legis- 
lature, and six years afterwards, he was obliged to submit to 
the interference of parliament with many departments of the 
government in which abuses were found. James was a man 
of most ungainlv exterior, and many of the courtiers could 
not submit to the nauseous familiarity of his manners. He 
deeply injured his own reputation and the authority of the 
crown by the power to which he raised his worthless favour- 
ites, especially two of them who ruled him in succession — 
Carr, whom he made Earl of Rochester ; and Villiers, created 
Duke of Buckingham, and holding the office of lord high 
admiral, though he knew nothing about navigation. James 
died on 27th March 1625. 

3. Charles I. — ^The succession of this unfortunate mon- 
arch seemed in every way auspicious. The nation was pros- 
perous and peaceful, and the private character of the prince 
had been unexceptionable, exhibiting a favourable contrast to 
the vices of some of his courtiers. But he was bigoted, re- 
served, and self-willed, without knowing any of the means of 
acquiring and holding power ; and it was soon seen that in a 
time very unfit for such attempts, he wished to make all his 
subjects follow his own rel%iotts views, and to govern with- 
out a pariiament. An early distrust was unfortunately raised 
against him by his marriage with a Roman-catholic princess, 
Henrietta of France. The Duke of Buckinghaai had pos- 
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668eed the art of continuing his ascendency over the new 
king, though so very different in character from his father. 
Against the rapacity and pride of this favourite the parliament 
speedily took umbrage, and they impeached him. He was 
protected by the king ; but all disputes in which he was per- 
sonally concerned were brought to a sudden close. While 
Preparing to proceed with an armament to protect Rochelle 
'om Cardinal Bichelieu, he was stabbed by a madman, named 
Felton. But as the king continued, by tonnage and poundage, 
forced loans, and various other means, to coUect mone^ with- 
out authority of parliament, the Commons persevered m their 
remonstrances. At length, in the parliament of 1628, they 
presented a bill called the Petition of Eights, for the redress 
of these and other grievances, and by their firmness compelled 
the king to pass it. In the ensuing year, the parliament had 
to declare that the terms of the Petition of Kights had not 
been kept, and were finding out new grievances. The king 
threatened the Commons with a violent entrance, which they 
managed partly to resist and partly evade. When the par- 
liament adjourned, some of its members were committed to 
the Tower, and the king called no other for twelve years, re- 
solving to govern by prerogative. 

4. The ingenuity of the courtiers was now set to work to 
find out means of raising money without the aid of parliament. 
Strafford, who had been originally of the parliamentary party, 
was gained over and sent as governor to Ireland, where he 
replenished the exchequer by numerous forfeitures. The at- 
torney-general discovered an old obligation on maritime towns 
to provide ships, supposed to have been intended to protect 
the country in ancient times from the Danes. It was resolved 
to levy a sum throughout the country as an extension of this 
old usage, and to call it ship-money. John Hampden, a 
country gentleman, gained immortal renown by his resistance 
to this tax. 

The difiiculties of the king were increased by his efforts to 
subdue the presbyterian spirit in Scotland. Wishing to force 
upon the people a form of worship prepared by Archbishop 
Laud, he created resistance, and an army was, in 1639, march- 
ing against him from Scotland. The covenanting troops were 
found to be superior to any force which the resources of 
Charles could bring against them, and at last, with extreme re- 
luctance, in his hour of need he again called a parliament. It 
opened on the 13th of April 1640 ; and instead of being ready 
to grant a supply, which was the purpose for which its pres- 
ence was desired by the king, it proceeded to examine all the 
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acts of royal prerogative that had been done dormg the past 
twelve years. Within a month the king dissolved it in anger. 
But he found, what it would have been well had he known 
sooner, that England was not a countiy that could be governed 
without a parlitunent. He was obliged to call another, and it 
remained so long in deliberation that it has ever been known 
in history as " the Long Parliament." 

5. The Long Parliament.— On the 23d of November 
that celebrated body assembled, which did not separate untU 
it had produced a revolution in the government. Strafford was 
the boldest and the most able supporter of Charles, and from 
his known courage and resources, the Commons felt that either 
they or he must fall. There was an old constitutional method 
of striking at criminals supposed to be too powerful to be 
justly tried by the ordinary law courts. This was by the 
House of Commons impeaching them before the House of 
Lords. This plan was tried by the Commons, on the ground 
chiefly of Strafford's proceedings in Ireland. It required the 
assent both of the lords and the king to punish him ; but in 
12th May ) the end even the king consented to the sacrifice of 

1641. J his zealous servant, and Strafford was beheaded. A 
separate dispute between the king and parliament had been 
begun upon a different ground. Archbishop Laud and Bishop 
Wren were endeavouring to bring the service of the Church 
of England nearer to the Romish form, while several of the 
puritanical nonconformists had been severely punished in an 
unconstitutional court, called the Star Cliamber. Among 
these was Prynne, the celebrated antiquary, who had had his 
ears cut off, and been branded and put in the pillory. To all 
these causes of suspicion was added a murderous outbreak by 
the Roman-catholic population of Ireland on the protestants, 
arising out of a political intrigue, which the king was under a 
strong suspicion of having countenanced. There were many 
presbyterians and puritans in the House of Commons, and as 
they proceeded to attack the hierarchy of the church, Charles 
made a desperate and unfortunate effort to subdue his parliament 
4th Jan. ) by proceeding to the lower house with armed follow- 

1642. j ers, and endeavouring to seize five of its members. 
Heretofore the commons had chiefly been standing on old 

privileges. Now they took up a hostile position, and became 
aggressive. They asserted a right to command the military 
power of the country — ^a right inconsistent with the existence 
of royalty, and with the principle of the constitution, which 
gives parliament the power of granting or refusing the means 
by which a military force is supported, but leaves to the crown 
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the command of the force for which it grants supplies. From 
this moment the two parties — the parliamentary and the royal 
— had no other means of settling their differences but the 
sword. In the lamentable civil war which now began, the 
means of levying and supplying troops were chiefly with the 
parliamentary party ; but there was a spirit of enterprise and 
chiviJrv among many of the royalists which fully made up for 
this advantage. These fiery spirits had a congenial com- 
mander in Prince Rupert, the nephew of the king, being the 
son of his sister, the ^Princess Palatine. At the beginning of 
the war, he made his cavaby tell with effect on the parliamen- 
tary forces at the battle of Edgehill and in other minor en- 
counters. The parliamentary army received reinforcements 
from Scotland. The covenanting party there offered to form 
a union with the English parliament ; and, as the presbyterian 
feeling was predominant in the House of Commons, the Solemn 
League and Covenant was agreed to by both parties, and 
Scottish troops, under General Lesly, joined the parliamentary 
forces, commanded by Essex and Fairfax. 

6. Cromwell. — ^As the war went on, a new spirit began to 
be infused into it by one who was the moat commanding genius 
of his age. Oliver Cromwell, a middle-aged country gentle- 
man, had entered with great enthusiasm into the parliamentary 
cause. He was a man of little learning and no refinement, 
plain, and even rough in his appearance, but he had eminent 
practical abilities and singular determination of purpose. A 
body of the old puritans were now forming themselves into 
the independent party. They had abjured episcopacy; but 
they found in the presbyterian system more interference with 
the right of private judgment than they liked, and they de- 
manded an exemption from ecclesiastical authority, and the 
right of every man to inquire for himself or teach others. 
The men who adopted these views were intensely enthusiastic 
and devout, and Cromwell was a leader in their enthusiasm 
and devotion. It has often been maintained that he was a 
hypocrite, but this may well be questioned. At all events, a 
strong enthusiasm inspired both himself and a small body of 
troops raised by him. They were better disciplined and led 
than any others in the war, and received the name of Crom- 
well^s Ironsides. He gradually rose to higher command, and 
ad July > when a decisive battle was fought with the royal 

i©44. ]• forces at Marston Moor, he mamly contributed to 
the gaining of a signal victory. After an ineffectual attempt 
MfhJane) to treat with the royalists, the battle of Naseby fol- 

1M6. J lowed, which completely ruined their military power. 
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The king afterwards sought refdge with the Scotluh Bxmy, by 
whom he was giren up to the English parliament. 

7. The dispute between the presbyterians and independents 
came in 1647 to a crisis. The Commons, where the former 
predominated, yoted that the army should be disbanded ; bnt 
this body, chiefly consisting of independents, refused to com- 
ply, and formed committees of its own, who asserted an equality 
with the parliament. Some time was now spent in negotia- 
tions by the king with three parties — ^the parliament, the 
army, and the Scottish presbyterians. But one preat source 
of the misfortunes of this monarch was a belief m which he 
indulged that princes were not bound, like ordinary mortals, 
to keep their word, unless in viewing the whole matter they 
thought fit to do so. This caused all treaties to be abor- 
tive ; and at last the army, with Cromwell at theit head, de- 
manded that the parliament should be purged, as it was 
termed, and the king brought to justice. The purmnff of the 
6th Dec. \ parliament was performed by Colonel Fride, and 

1648. / consisted in excluding a certam number of members 
who were inimical to the army. Proceedings were now begun 
against the king by the remamder of the House of Commons ; 
but the Lords, by failing to attend, neither approved of nor 
opposed them. Articles of accusation were made out, con- 
taining the history— told of course as much against the king 
as possible — of the events which have just been mentioned. 
A high court of justice was constituted to try him, and after, 
at all events, the appearance of deliberation, he was con- 
demned to death. His execution — a lamentable event both 
to the friends of rational liberty, and to those who held the 
persons of kings to be something sacred — created the deepest 
sensation throughout the country, and, doubtless, but for the 

Eower of the army would have been prevented. He was be- 
eaded on the 30th of January 1649, and met his fate witii 
firmness and resignation. 

8. The Republic. — ^The parliament, which, after it had 
been purged of the presbyterian members, generally received 
the name of the Rump, was now supreme. Like all such 
bodies, when they have no head to direct and be in some 
measure responsible for their policy, it became very; arbi- 
trary and capricious. Every member found something to 
quarrel with, and readfly got a number of others to join nim 
in attacking it. Cromwefi, meanwhile, found fields of warlike 
renown at a distance. Ireland was in a frightf\il state of 
anarchy and misery ; and its fortresses were in the hands of 
the royalists. Cromwell proceeded to subdue the country 
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inth his wmtl yigonr and pron^ptneas, and with such severity 
SB he had never dared to show in England. He next proceeded 
to Scotland, where many of the presbyterians had undertaken 
the cause of Charles II., and gaining a signal victorv at Dnn- 
bar, rained the cause of royalty in the north. There was 
still more important work tor him at home. On the 30th 
September 1650, he defeated the last considerable muster of 
royalist forces in England at the battle of Worcester. Hold- 
ing the high office of captain-general of the kingdom by ap- 
pointment of parliament, he felt himself already a sort of * 
miliary dictator. His troops began to interfere with the su- 
premacy of parliament, demanding that it should be dissolved. 
The indignant members were passing a bill to make such 
demands treasonable, when Cromwell appeared at the head 
aofh April > of a body of his musketeers, pulled the speaker from 

1668. j the chair, drove them from the house, and locked 
the door. Cromwell appointed a selected council to sit, which, 
from the unfortunate name of one of its members, was caUed 
Barebone^s parliament ; but this body, also becoming unman- 
ageable, was dismissed. The council of officers at length de- 
clared the constitution which they would accept. Cromwell 
16th Dec. ■> was to be Lord Protector of the kingdom, and to 

1663. j govern by a council and a parliament chosen trien- 
nially. 

9. The Pbotectobate. — Cromwell had now all the power 
of a king — ^he might have obtained the dignity too, but be 
wisely did not seek it. His rule was in general absolute, and 
the parliaments which he called were treated with little re- 
spect. He was, however, essentially a wise governor, encourag- 
ing all who chose to live quietly, without too closely criticising 
their opinions, and makmg provision that justice should be 
strictly done between man and man. Even the episcopalian 
churchmen found him easy to deal with ; and many of the roy- 
alists lived in safety and comfort so Ions as they did not plot 
against him. He projected many valuable improvements, such 
as a register of real property, and the shortening of law pro- 
ceedings. He revived the old military giorv of the country 
under Elizabeth. His fleets, commanded by Blake and Monk, 
swept the seas ; and the powerful and despotic King of France 
aacnflced ever^hing for an alliance with England. In his lat- 
ter days especudly, however, Cromwell led an uneasy life. He 
had many enemies, and perhaps his own conscience was among 
them ; while the English people were discontented by being 
nded, however ably, oy one man. He died on 3d September 
1658. Cromwell's son, Richard, appeared to sacceea to the 
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protectorate as to a hereditary monarclij ; but lie had not the 
qualitieB of a govemor, and his amiable disposition ^was better 
adapted for private life. He saw, and aid not attempt to 
control, a decided movement throughout the country for the 
restoration of the royal family. Tnb was aided by General 
Monk, who commanded the army in Scotland. Cautiously 
moving his troops to the neighbourhood of London, he secured 
all the important posts in and around the capital, and then re- 
called the members who had been expelled by Colonel Pride 
in 1648. This body immediately convoked a new parliament 
composed of two chambers, according to the constitutional 
custom, and by them Charles 11. was mvited to return. He 
A. D. > entered London on the 29th of May, a day still com- 
1660. X memorated in the services of the English Church, and 
observed as a holiday in the public offices. 

10. The Restoration. — The reign of Charles H. presents 
few great incidents. He was received with such an outburst 
of joy as the grave English character seldom indulges in. His 
reign began with the punishment of those who were called the 
Regicides, as assenting to the death of his father, but he was 
not naturally vindictive, and the punishments were fewer than 
in such a reaction might have been expected. A new parlia- 
ment was assembled on the 8th of May 1661, which had a longer 
life than that known by the name of the Long Parliament, for 
it lasted eighteen years. Episcopacy and the Anglican service 
were restored, and a considerable number of clergymen refusing 
to submit to this system of church government, vacated their 
livings, and formed a powerful centre of opposition to the 
measures of the monarchical and high church party. 

Large supplies were liberally voted to the King, but he too 
soon showed that he looked on royalty as an enjoyment 
instead of a responsibility, and enormous sums were spent on 
foUies. He sold Dunkirk, which had been ceded to Britain 
under Cromwell, for a sum of money. He engaged in a very 
unpopular war with the Dutch, who had generadly been viewed 
as the natural allies of England. At the same time, though 
the resources of England must have been sufficient to over- 
whelm those of so small a state, the navy was so ill provided 
and commanded that the Dutch gained many successes, and en- 
iith June 1 tering the Thames, burned the shipping at Sheemess. 

1667. j The booming of their cannon was heaxd in London, 
while the king was amusing himself with his mistresses and 
idle courtiers. 

The Earl of Clarendon, who was his prime minister, and who 
had perhaps failed sufficiently to check, but certainly had not 
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encouraged, these follies, was the first to suffer for them, and 
had to retire from office. A great reaction, however, took 
place both in parliament and elsewhere, and men^s minds were 
A. D. > excited to gloomy thoughts by a great plague which 
1665. j raged in London and in other towns, succeeded by a 
fire which burned down a large portion of the metropolis. 

11. In 1672, the king obtained a considerable sum of money 
by what was called shutting the Exchequer. It had been usual 
for the merchants and bankers of London to advance money 
on the security of the taxes ; but their money was on this oc- 
casion retained, and they were not allowed to draw the taxes. 
This was done to obtain funds for a new war against Holland, 
still more unpopular than the last, in which Charles allied him- 
self with the French king, and became his pensioner. As 
Charles's brother, the Duke of York and heir to the throne, 
was an avowed Roman-catholic, great fears were professed 
for the safety of the protestant religion. A bDl for exclud- 
ing him from the succession was urged, and a test-act was 
passed, requiring all persons in government employment to 
A.D.> conform to the Church of England, which compelled 
1678. 1 him to resign his offices. A dread of popery now began 
to be so prevalent in England, that some designing and profli- 
gate men turned it to their own purposes, and professed to dis- 
cover and divulge a great plot for killing the km^ and extermi- 
nating protestantism. This imposition was chiefly arranged by 
two persons named Oates and Bedloe, but it was countenanced 
by the versatile and unscrupulous Shaftesbury. It caused 
finghtful alarm, both on the part of the zealous protestants, 
who believed all its horrors, and the persons whose opinions 
laid them open to suspicion, and it caused the death of many 
innocent men. 

In 1679, the long parliament of King Charles the Second's 
reign was dissolved, and a new one summoned, which was even 
less agreeable to the court. Among other popular measures 
it framed the celebrated Habeas Corpus act, for securing an 
immediate judicial investigation in the case of any person be- 
ing arrested and imprisoned. This parliament did not last 
much more than a year, and another was called in 1680, not 
loth Nov. > more obsequious. The Commons now passed the 

1680. j exclusion bill, but it was rejected by the Lords. It 

was again proposed in the Lower House, but parliament was 

dissolved in the very midst of the debates on this important 

icareh > constitutional (question. This was the last parliament 

16B1. / in Charleses reign. 

CbarleSi with the assistance of the King of France, now 
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gOTeroed as an absolute monarch. The country having been 
accustomed to constitutional rule, many men of ability and 
high position looked with melancholy forebodings to its future 
prospects. Several of these, among whom Lord William 
Knssdl, Algernon Sidney, and the younger Hampden, were 
conspicuous, formed an association to devise means for avert- 
ing these dangers. It is difficult to say how far even the 
most moderate of them would have gone, but among their 
colleagues there were several who planned open insurrection. 
There was at the same time a plot by lower conspirators to 
assassinate the king, and the two schemes were artnilly mixed 
up together. Russell and Sidney were tried and executed for 
treason, to the great grief of the nation, who in general knew 
their high principle and good intentions. Charles closed a 
reign which he could not well look back upon with satisfaction, 
6th Feb. \ by becoming reconciled to the Church of Rome, a 
1685. j" few hours only before his death. 

12. James II. — ^Few kings received at their accession a 
more hearty welcome than James, the brother of Charles II. 
The beginning of his reign, however, was inauspicious. The 
Duke of Monmouth, who was a natural son of Charles II., was 
very popular, and romantic rumours were in circulation about 
a private marriage between the king and his mother. Seduced 
by vain expectations thus founded, he landed in the west, and 
was defeated at Sedgemoor. Argyle, who at the same time 
made an attempt to co-operate in Scotland, was equally un- 
successful. Had the misguided followers of these chiefs been 
mildly dealt with, the popularity of the new reign might have 
'continued. But people saw with alarm that the poor insur- 
gents, and all who were suspected of connivance with them, 
were treated with ferocious rigour. Jeffries, a man of low and 
brutal habits, but a great favourite with the king, who raised 
him to the highest legal honours, was sent to judge them, and 
he put BO many to death that the assizes were called Jeffries* 
Campaign. The parliament, which showed unusual willingness 
to grant supplies, was startled by finding that the king was 
raising the money before it was granted, as if he were entitled 
to it by his prerogative. 

The test-act, which excluded the members of his own relig- 
ion from office, was naturally offensive to him ; and as the king 
has the power of pardoning crimes and other breaches of the 
law, he endeavoured to extend the principle, by exempting 
Roman-catholics from the penalties incurred by them for hold- 
ing offices without complying with the statute. He did this 
first in individual instances ; but at last, on 7th April 1687^ he 
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published a general declaration of indulgence, not applicable 
to any particular indiyidualB or special offences, but exempting 
all persons whatever from penalties incurred by the test-act. 
This was equivalent to repealing an act of parliament by the 
king alone. Even the dissenters, who had suffered much from 
the act in the reign of Charles II., viewing it in this light, 
honestly declined to countenance it, or support the king in his 
projects. 

13. That James did not desire mere toleration, but was 
about to re-establish the Church of Rome, and along with 
it to claim arbitrary power, like the kings of France and 
Spain, was soon made visible from other symptoms. A Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission was appointed, with unlimited 
power over all matters connected with the clergy and the 
church, or with schools and colleges, and the unscrupulous 
Jefiries was placed at its head. The king began gradually to 
transfer the church benefices and offices in the universities to 
members of his own religious communion. In the first place, 
when people who held these turned catholic to please him, 
he exempted them from any penalty or deprivation. Going 
a step rarther, he appointed Roman-catholics to vacancies. 
The university of Oxford had proclaimed the doctrine that the 
duty of subjects in all circumstances was a passive obedience 
to their sovereign's commands. To take advantage of a doc- 
trine so agreeable to him, James ordered them to elect Anthony 
Farmer, a Roman-catholic, to the office of president of Mag- 
dalene College. They refused to do so, and nominated a 
person of their own choice ; and on this the king condemned 
the fellows of the college to expulsion, and declared them in- 
capable of holding benefices in the church. 

A new declaration of indulgence was issued in April 1688. 
It had an appearance of extreme fairness and liberalitv, but 
it was accompanied by a condition which showed the king's 
despotic disposition. All the clergy were commanded to read 
it from their pulpits. Of those connected with London eighty- 
five resisted, and four on^ read the proclamation. Seven of 
the bishops presented to James an earnest but very deferential 
petition, pomtin^ out the illegality of his course, which so 
provoked the kme that he sent the bishops to the Tower. 
They were charged with a misdemeanour, and, after an ex- 
citing trial, were acquitted, amid the public rejoicings of the 
people. 

An event occurred which in ordinary circumstances would 
have diffused ereai joy throughout the country, but in the 
existing state of stairs it produced suspicion and dismay. The 
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king had already two daughters ; but on the 10th of June 1688 
the queen bore him a son. It was remarked that the occur- 
rence took place a month before the time when it might be 
expected, and that the Princess Anne, and others who should 
have been present, were not summoned. But what raised the 
chief suspicion was the foolish boasting of the Boman-catholics, 
who had predicted that a son should be bom, and maintained 
that the boon had been granted for the sake of their church. 
It now became a general belief that no child had been bom 
at all to the queen ; and a story was invented of a warming- 
pan, containing a new-bom child, having been brought into 
the royal apartments. From this it was that the exiled son 
of King James always received the name of the Pretender. 

14. William, Prince op Orange, who was the nephew 
of James, and married to his daughter Mary, kept an eager 
eye on all that was passing in England. From his position as 
the supporter of the protestant interest abroad, he was natu- 
rally looked to by its friends in Great Britain. Several men 
of the first rank and influence, seeing that nothing but a civil 
war could be expected from the infatuation of the king, sent 
an invitation to the prince to come over. He was prepared 
for the call, and on the 5th of November 1688 — the anniversary, 
as it was remarked, of the gunpowder plot — ^he landed at 
Torbay, at the head of an army not large but well disciplined. 
There were many Englishmen in his ranks, but his troops 
were chiefly foreign. The English never like the intrusion of 
foreigners m their domestic disputes ; but James had reconciled 
them to their presence on this occasion by procuring for his 
own army a band of wild Irishmen from the distant provinces — 
all Roman-catholics, and as alien to the people of England as 
if they had come from Africa. After a few days of suspense, 
the aristocracy, with their followers, gathered round the prince. 
At length James, deserted even by his own nearest connexions, 
embarked for France on the 23d December, and William en- 
tered his deserted palace. There was no king to call a parlia- 
ment in the usual form ; but a number of gentlemen who had 
been in the last parliament of Charles II. met together, and 
calling themselves a Convention Parliament, declared that 
£ing James had vacated the throne, and offered it to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange. The offer was accompanied 
by a Declaration of Rights, condemnatory of the proceedings 
of the past reign. It was accepted on this condition, and 
thus the Revolution was completed. 
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EXEBGISES. 



1. What was James the First's title to the throne? What religions 
party did he support? Give an account of the Gunpowder plot and its 
detection. 

2. What was the character of James ? How did the parliament act ? 
What grievances did it get redressed? What violence did he employ 
towards parliament, and what effect had it? Who were his unworthy 
fiivouiites? 

3. With what auspicious appearances did Charles succeed? What 
were his defects? How did ue Duke of Buckingham act? Descrihe 
his fiite. How did the kii^ collect monev without the authority of 
parliament ? What was the Petition of Bights ? How did the king act 
towards parliament ? 

4. How was the treasury supplied in the ahsence of parliament? What 
was the tax called Ship money? Give an account of the difficulties of 
the king from the presbyterians in Scotland. How did King Charles 
find himself placed with the parliament summoned in April 1640 ? 

5. When did the Long Parliament assemble ? Who was the supporter 
of Charles that was first attacked ? What measures were adopted against 
him ? What were the charges on which he was impeached r How did 
the king act towards him? What dispute arose on ecclesiastical grounds? 
What unfortunate attempt did Charles make? Describe the nature of 
the change which now took place in the character of the parliamentary 
proceedings. Give a generid view of the course of the war. 

6. Who was Oliver Cromwell? What was the independent party? 
By what kind of feelings were they actuated ? What body of troops 
was formed ? What occurred at Marston Moor and Naseby ? To whom 
did the king surrender? 

7. What turn did the disputes between the presbyterians and indepen- 
dents take? With whom did the king negotiate? In what spirit did 
he do so? What was the purging of the parliament? Describe the 
circumstances in which Charles I. was put to death. 

8. What course did the parliament pursue? What was the nature of 
Cromwell's proceeding in Ireland ? What did he achieve in Scotland ? 
Where did the royalists meet their last defeat? How did Cromwell 
treat the parliament ? What was the new constitution created in its stead ? 

9. What was Cromwell's position ? How did he exercise his power ? 
Mention some of the improvements contemplated by him. How did he 
pass his latter da^? When did he die? Give an account of his son. 
What general assisted in the Restoration? 

10. What is the character of the reign of Charles II.? How was he 
received by the country ? What was the conduct of parliament ? What 
unpopular war was carried on ? Mention Clarendon s conduct and fiite. 
Wnat circumstances increased the national gloom? 

11. What plan did tKe king adopt for procuring money? Whence 
did fears arise as to the protestant succession? Give an account of the 
afbir of the popish plot. What was the object of the Habeas Corpus act ? 
What occuired as to the Exclusion bill? How did Charles govern 
after 1681 ? Give an account of the attempt of Bussell and Sidney, and 
of their fate. In what faith did Charles die ? 

12. How was James II. received? What symptoms created alarm? 
How did he act as to supplies ? Give an account of the Declaration of 
Indolgenoe. On what ground was it objected to ? 
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13. What were the ultimate deaigiui of James ? What was the Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission? How did he proceed as to church bene- 
fices ? What occurred at Oxford ? Give an account of the new declara- 
tion of indulgence, and the conduct of the bishops. What eyent con- 
nected with ue kind's fkmilj created suspicion? 

14. What connexion had William, pnnce of Orange, with the royal 
ftmilj? How was he invited over? Where did he land? How had 
James reconciled the people to the intrusion of foreigners? Describe 
the manner in which the Eevolution was accomplished. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From the Revolution to the Death op Queen Anne, 
A. D. 1689—1714. 

William III. — Whigs and Tories— Jacobite Bebellion in Scotland and 
Ireland— Victory off Cape La Hogoe — Treaty of Eyswick — Triennial 
Act — Act of Settlement— Anne — War with France — ^Marlborough — 
Capture of Gibraltar— Occasional Conformity Bill — Union with Scot- 
land — Sarah Jennings and Mrs Masham— Dr Sachererel — Oxford 
and Bolingbroke — Treaty of Utrecht. 

1. William and Mary. — The reign of William and Mary 
commenced on the 13th day of February 1689. The first 
duty of parliament, now that there was a king who could give 
the royal assent to its acts, was to pass the terms of their 
Declaration of Rights into a law ; and thus it was rendered 
illegal for the king to have a standing army, or to dispense 
with the laws, or to levy money in any way without the con- 
sent of parliament. The parties into which the country was 
divided had been for some years called Whigs and Tories ; 
the former being the supporters of popular government, the 
latter of monarchical prmciples. It was the whig party who 
had carried the Revolution, and they became somewhat zeal- 
ous to monopolize its fruits, and especially to trample on the 
tories. But William was naturally of a cool and unimpassioned 
judgment, though of a resolute will. He looked at all politi- 
cal matters in their distant results, and he did not conceive 
that it would be to the advantage either of the country or 
himself to drive a powerful party to desperation. It was one 
of his immediate objects, therefore, to let the friends of the 
late government feel that they would not be pursued and 
punished ; but he could not get the parliament to sjnnpathize 
with him in these views. William was not a man of popular 
and conciliating manners. He was dry, reserved, and thought- 
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fnl, and even the few whom he allowed to be intimate with 
him consisted entirely of his old Dutch friends. He had thus 
no party of enthusiastic personal supporters, even in the legis- 
lature ; and from the experience which the House of Commons 
had dearly earned, they thought it well to keep a rigid check 
on the powers of the king. This they could do the better, as 
they had themselTes raised him to the throne. Accordingly 
they looked into the sources of revenue, and refused to allow 
him suoh taxes as used to be given to former kings for life, 
retaining the power of voting them from year to year. At 
the same time they began the valuable practice of granting 
certain sums for particdar purposes only, and thus keeping a 
control over the manner in which the public money was spent. 
They checked the slightest attempt to form a standing army, 
and compelled William to dismiss his Dutch guards. 

2. The Kevolution was quietly accepted in England. In 
Scotland the Highlanders rose under the impetuous Dundee, 
but the Jacobite cause was for a time suppressed by his death 
at the battle of Killiecrankie. In Ireland, whither some French 
troo ps had been sent, a more determined resistance was made ; 
and William added to his military glory by his successes in there 
establishing the supremacy of the Revolution. Unfortunately, 
like almost every transaction between England and Ireland, it 
entailed a heavy charge of severity on the victorious party. 
It was natural that Louis XIY. should support the cause of 
legitimacy and Catholicism. He levied 20,000 men for the 
invasion of England, and sent them over with a powerful fleet, 
under Admu-al Tourville. On the 19th of AprU 1692, it was 
however encountered off Cape La Hogue by the English and 
Dutch fleets, tmder Admiral Russell, who dispersed it, and 
gained a signal victory. The warlike operations of the British 
and Dutch on the continent were respectable rather than 
brilliant, as the troops at the disposal of King William were 
but few in number. But in 1697, the war was concluded by 
the treaty of Ryswick, in which, among other conditions, 
France acknowledged the Revolution Settlement in England, 
and so terminated the hopes of the exiled family in that 
quarter. 

Queen Mary, who has been charged with much want of feel- 
ing for her unfortunate father, was a gentle and good tempered 
woman, bat with little decision of character. She died on 27th 
December 1694. 

3. King William.— The condition on which William under- 
took the government was that, though his wife was queen, the 
active dutieB ahould devolve on him, and he i^ould retain the 
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crowD if he surviyed her. The Jacobites were perpetually 
plotting against him, and after his wife^s death their machina- 
tions were still more to be dreaded. He found that there 
were very few people about him on whom he could absolutely 
depend — ^not even those who called themselves whigs, and 
therefore he did not throw himself entirely on their party, but 
sometimes selected his advisers from the tories. In 1696, he 
discovered a plot for an insurrection, connected with a design 
to assassinate himself. This made a number of the members 
of the House of Commons rally round him, and form an asso- 
ciation for his defence. Still the parliament pursued its system 
of jealous restrictions. Having seen the evils arising from 
parliaments of long duration, a bill passed both houses in 
1693, to make them triennial, or of three years^ duration only. 
The kin^ refused his assent to it, and it is remarkable that 
this is the latest instance of the exercise of this part of the 
royal prerogative. The biU was passed again in the following 
year, and the king wisely yielded. WilEam and Mary were 
childless, and in 1701, the last of the nineteen children of 
the Princess Anne had died. Under these circumstances, in 
order to preserve the good eflfects of the Revolution, it was 
necessary again to change the succession. An "Act of Settle- 
ment" for this purpose was passed in 1701; but the line of 
heirs which it introduced will be mentioned in the due course 
of our narrative. King William died, from the eflfects of a fall 
from his horse, on the 8th March 1702. 
8th Mar. ) 4- Anne, who succeeded to the throne on the 

1702. I death of William, was the second daughter of James 
the Second, by his first wife, the daughter of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon. Her accession was peculiarly acceptable to 
both parties — ^the Whig and the Jacobite. The next heir was 
passed over in her favour, which was enough to satisfy the 
former ; and she was of the Stewart femily, and sister of the 
hereditary heir to the crown, which gave hope to the latter. 
As William had made arrangements with the northern courts 
for carrying on the war with France, it was feared that the 
change would greatly disturb the politics of Europe. The 
Dutch were in deep distress and alarm when they heard 
of the death of their own favourite monarch. It served in 
some measure to re-assure them, to learn that the first act of 
Queen Anne's reign was to confirm the alliances and carry on 
the continental projects of her predecessor. 

This queen was the close personal friend of Sarah Jennings, 
the wife of Churchill the great Duke of Marlborough. Saridi 
exercised a remarkable mfluence over the queen, and this 
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appears to have smoothed the way to the contmental alli- 
ances which gave her husband the opportunity of showing his 
wonderful military capacity. He displayed great talents for 
negotiation as well as for war. When despatched as Queen 
Amie's representative to Holland, though he only spent five 
days there, he arranged in that small country a warlike de- 
monstration more remarkable than any that ever issued from 
the most powerM empires in the world. He agreed with 
the Austrian and Dutch governments that war should be de- 
clared against France, on one and the same day, in London, 
the Hague, and Vienna, and arranged that it should be begun 
both by land and sea. Marlborough was a man of great 
bravery, and at the same time extremely cautious and calcu- 
lating. He did not waste or fatigue his troops in petty skir- 
mishes, but spared them until a good opportunity offered, 
and then he threw his whole energies into the conflict, and 
swept all before him with overwhelming power. Thus he 
gained the memorable victories of Blenheim, Eamillies, Oud- 
enarde, and Malplaquet. They belong more to continental 
than to English history, for in reality they did not bring in 
the end much advantage or profit to this country. Another 
achievement, however, in this war, though less renowned at 
the time, became of considerable permanent importance. Sir 
George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel were cruising with 
a fleet to watch the motions of the French. A sort of listless- 
ness and disappointment was felt at the inactive character of 
the expedition, and in a council of war the admirals resolved 
to adopt the bold measure of attacking Gibraltar. A garrison 
prepared for an enemy could have resisted almost any force ; 
out the Spaniards were taken by surprise, and capitulated, to 
the astonishment even of the invaders. 

The accession of Queen Anne gave a great impulse to the 
tory party, and even to the Jacobites, who thought she would 
choose her own nearest relations for her successors rather than 
distant connexions. The parliament, which was sitting when 
King William died, was dissolved on the 2d of Juljr. A new one 
assemjsled on the 20th of October, and immediately showed 
a disposition to repudiate the acts and opinions of the friends 
of the Revolution. They brought in the celebrated measure 
called a bill against Occasional Conformity. The meaning of 
this expression, which puzzles many readers of the history of 
the period, may be thus explained. The test-act of 1672 en- 
acted that, to entitle individuals to hold certain oflSces, they 
should produce a certificate of having taken the sacrament 
accordii^ to the rites of the Church of Englimd. This statute 
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commercial privaeges of Eaciajid. Tbe Scots had shovm a 
ffinsniarlv fierce aod hosdle spirit. A vessel bdkaging to the 
I>anen Cotnpanj had been s&zed in the ThaoBes for a breach 
of the pmileges of the East India Compaaj. It happened 
that a ship beronging to this latter bodr laid at the same time 
anchored in the Frith of Forth, and in letaliatioQ she was 
taken possesion of hv the officers of the Daiien Compsmy, 
Bat, not content with seizing the vessel they chaiged the mas- 
ter and crew with piracy. Bome of them were tned for their 
offence, condemnea, and executed, more to show the indepen- 
dent power of the Scottish conrts than because the men were 
realty gnilty. After such occurrences it was felt to be high 
time to cement the two nations t(^ether. In 1705, a body 
of commissioners was appointed by England and Scotland to 
prepare the articles of union, liie treaty which they made 
provided that there should be one parliament and one govern- 
ment for the whole island, by which all national acts, such as 
declarations of war, treaties with foreign powers, and the l&e, 
were to be performed. Each nation, however, was to retain its 
peculiar laws and its religious establishment. The treaty was 
adopted by act of parliament in both countries, and the two 
became united as one kmgdom on the Ist of May 1707. The 
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fihifif advantages of t\m gretX jBeasure hftve aoeraed to 8eoi- 
knd ; bat Englaiid got rid of a troublesome and daoeerous 
neighbour, while it obtained the sendees of an energetic, en- 
terprising, and enlighteoed people. 

6. Queen Anne was a well meaning woman, but weak and 
prejudiced. She was naturally inclined to favour her brother ; 
but she was deterred from domg so by her strong attachment 
to the Church of England, wmch would not permit her to 
countenance popery. Among the parties by whom she was 
surrounded she preferred the tones, who were generally the 
friem^ of hereditaiy succession to the crown ; and this par- 
tiality made the whigs sometimes afraid that she would be in- 
duced to give her aid to the restoration of her father^s £amily 
to the throne. She was always, however, under the influ^ice of 
some favourite. In her early years, as already mentioned, Sarah 
Jennings, the wife of the Duke of Marlborough, had acquired an 
immense ascendency over her. Sarah was beautiful, haughty, 
and capricious ; and any one who had seen her and the more 
homely looking queen together would have naturally taken her 
for the sovereign, and Aiaie for her humble attendant. The 
attachment grew so strong that the queen could seldom bear to 
be absent from her favourite ; and in their familiarity they in- 
vented names for each other, the queen being called Mrs Mor- 
ley, while Sarah was named Mrs Freeman. An individual 
from a humble quarter, however, undermined her influence. 
She had a distant connexion, named Abigail Hill, in extreme 
indigence, for whom she obtained a subordinate situation in 
the palace. Abigail, who has been better known from the 
name of her husband as Mrs Masham, was a clever, intriguing, 
and unscrupulous woman. She saw the weakness of the queen, 
and managed to worm herself gradually into her confidence. 
The haughty duchess was sitting in conversation with her 
majesty one day, when a private door suddenly opened, and 
Abigail tripped into the chamber in an easy familiar manner. 
Seeing the duchess, she stopped short, pretended that she 
thou^t the queen had called her, and slunk away. This was 
an indication to Sarah that her influence was waning. But 
it portended far more important changes. Mrs Masham had 
a relation, Bobert Harley, who was in the counsels of the tory 
party. She secretly introduced him to the palace, and he had 
some conferences with the queen, in which he managed to un- 
dermine Marlborough, Grodolphin, Somers, and the other mem- 
bers of the whig puiy, and pave the way for his own friends 
getting into power. 

7. These private machinations were aided by some public 
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events. There was a clergyman named Sacheverel, zealous to 
extravagance in the cause of tory and high church principles, 
but at the same time vain and unscrupulous. Having to 
preach a sermon in St PauPs Cathedral before the Lord Mayor 
5th Nov. ) and the Corporation of London, he violently attacked 

1709. j" the principles of the Revolution and the existing 
ministry. The sermon was published, and sold in thousands 
to the tories and Jacobites. The party attacked, who had a 
majority in the House of Commons, were very indignant, and 
carried a resolution to impeach Sacheverel. This only served 
to raise his importance, and his cause became daily more pop- 
ular. He was found guilty on the 20th of March 1710, by a 
majority of 68 to 52 ; but all the punishment awarded against 
him was a prohibition from preaching for three years, and the 
burning of his sermon by the common hangman. This^ lenient 
sentence was considered a great triumph, and celebrated by 
an immense procession through the city. Anne, thus backed 
8th Aug.) and supported by the tory party, subjected her min- 

1710. j isters to slights and impemments, and at last they 
were dismissed with much discourtesy. 

The ministry were succeeded by high tories, including 
Harley, who was made Earl of Oxford, and Henry St John, who 
received the title of Bolingbroke, Harley was fond of litera- 
ture, and collected a large library, but he was not a good man 
of business, being confused and often intoxicated. Bolin^- 
broke was a man of greater genius, but of less principle. His 
eloquence was of the highest character, electnf^ring and de- 
lighting the House of Commons. He wrote with ease and 
brilliancy, and managed to enjoy his literary pursuits, and at 
the same time transact important business, m the midst of 
gaiety and profligacy. Though at first united, Oxford and 
Bolingbroke became afterwards the bitter rivals of each 
other. 

8. Treaty of Utrecht. — One of the first acts of the ministry 
was to undermine the influence of the Duke of Marlborough by 
putting an end to the war. Some of his violent friends would 
have had him bring over the army he commanded, and support 
the influence of their party by the sword ; but Marlborough 
was too prudent to entertain so dangerous a project. Ne- 
gotiations were commenced with Louis XIV., which ended in 
the treaty of Utrecht, proclaimed on the 4th of May 1713. 
Philip, grandson of the King of France, was settled on the 
throne of Spain ; while his rival Charles received Naples, Mil- 
an, Sardinia, and the Spanish Netherlands. Thus, important 
matters for the continental nations were brought to a settle- 
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ment, but Britain gained little by the treaty. She retained 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and obtained some priyileges in North 
America. At the same time Louis XIV. agreea to abandon 
the cause of the Pretender, and support the protestant suc- 
cession. Still the whigs complained, and with apparent reason, 
that these were small advantages to be derivea from a long 
and glorious war. It was, however, answered on the other 
side, that the blame must lie with the original promoters of a 
conflict which in its own nature was not necessary or useful. 

The dissenters were the great objects of dislike to the party 
who now enjoyed power ; and several measures in parliament 
were levelled against them and the presbyterians of Scotland. 
The most conspicuous of these was called " An Act to prevent 
the Growth of Schism, and for the further Protection of the 
Churches of England and Ireland as by Law established." 
The object of this enactment was to render more effectual a 
law of the reign of Charles 11., making it imperative on all 
teachers of youth to take a declaration of conformity to the 
Church of England. It required certain licenses from the 
church to qualify any man to be a teacher, and strictly pre- 
scribed the routine of religious instruction which each one was 
to adopt, subjecting them to penalties when they diverged from 
it. It passed so rnear to the end of the queen's reign that it 
never could be put in force. 

9. In the year 1714, the Princess Sophia of Hanover died 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age. This was an event of 
considerable importance to the succession to the British crown, 
for she was the next heir according to the act of settlement. 
Anne had been early married to Prince George of Denmark. 
He was a quiet unassuming man, who did not meddle in state 
affairs, and who was indeed believed deficient in ability to do 
so. They had several children, but they all died in very early 
life. The death of the Duke of Gloucester, the last survivor, a 
fine boy of eleven years old, was not only a bitter dispensation 
to his mother, but a severe calamity to the nation, whom it 
compelled to look for a new dynasty to succeed to the crown. 
All the descendants of Charles I. were passed over, and the 
Prmcess Sophia was chosen, as being the daughter *f Eliza- 
beth, the sister of Charles I. and the wife of the Elector 
Palatine. On her death the succession fell to her son, the 
Elector of Hanover, who was not likely to succeed without 
dispute. 

Some secret intrigues which were now in operation fostered 
the rivalry of Oxford and Bolingbroke into hatred, and embit- 
tered the latter days of the queen. The former, as the relation 
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of Mrs M«8ham> had first enjoyed the royal eonfidence ; b«l 
Bolingbroke being better fitted to help the maehiaations of 
the artful ^vonrite, thus superseded him. In fact, he and 
Mrs Masham conducted together a traitorous eorrespondenee 
Trkh the exiled prmce, in pursuance of a plan for bringing him 
over as the successor of his sister. Such conduct was too com- 
mon in that day. Even the great Marlborough himself, irhcn 
professing to serve the interests of the protestant successioo, 
was privUy treating with the Pretender's party ; and he made 
use of the secrets he thus obtained to injiure its prospects. 
Many plots were hatching in the year 1714 by others as well 
as Bolingbroke, but they were not completed when the event 
which would have given them an opening occurred. The poor 
queen, harassed by these intrigues, by importunate requests 
to aid her brother^s cause, and by the quarrels of her friends, 
died on 1st August 1714. 

EXERCISES. 

1. When did the reign of "William and Mary commence? What did 
the declaration of rights render illegal? What parties was tha conatry 
divided into? Describe WiUiam's character as a politician. What 
checks did the parliament insist on ? 

2. Where was there opposition to the Kevolution? What great sea 
fight was gained? What was the character of the yrarlike operations 
on the continent? When did Queen Mary die? 

3. On what conditions had William undertaken the government? 
What plots were laid against him? What association was formed? 
What was the triennial bill, and when did it pass? What is remark- 
able about the passing of this act ? What arrangements were necessary 
as to the succession? When did William die? 

4. How was the accession of Anne peculiarly acceptable ? Describe 
the influence of Sarah Jennings. Who was her husband ? What war- 
like combination did Marlborough accomplish? What battles did he 
gain? How was Gibraltar taken? What party got an impulse from 
the queen's accession ? Describe the bill agamst Occasional Conformity. 

5. What great measure obtained early attention in this reign ? De- 
scribe the course of proceedings by which a union was rendered neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace. What arrangements were made for 
accomplishing it ? What were the conditions of the Union ? When did 
England and Scotland become one kingdom ? 

6. Wha*wras the queen's character? What fears were entertained aa 
to her intentions? What continued to be the nature of her intercourse 
with the Duchess of Marlborough ? Give an account of the manner in 
which the duchess was superseded. What was the effect of the change 
on politics ? 

7. Describe the character and conduct of Sacheverel. What stepa 
were taken against him ? What were their consequenees ? What were 
the effects of these events on the ministry? Who succeeded Uiem? 
Give an account of Harley and St John. 

8. What plan was taken to undermine Marlborough? What is the 
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^to of the treai|T of Utreeht ? Give aa aoconnt of the treaty. What 
was its eSdct so ur as England was concemed ? Describe the measures 
adopted against the dissenters. 

9. Who died in the year 1714? Give an account of the connexion of 
die Hanover line with the Stewart femilj, and of the manner in whidi 
the sacoeaaion was settled. What changes took place in the ministry, 
aid how were thej eflected? What plots were hatching? When did 
Qoeen Anne die? 



CHAPTER Vni. 
Thb5 Rbion op George I., a. d. 1714 — 1727. 

Honae of Bnmswick: George I. — Whig Ministry — Impeachment of 
Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke — Scottish Insurrection — ^Rising in the 
North of England — Siege of Preston — South Sea Scheme— Walpole 
Administration — Sinking Fund. 

1. The death of Queen Aime was a momentous event. Par- 
liament had settled that the crown should devolve on a person 
at a distance, about whom the nation knew nothing. There 
was then but a very small standing anny in the country — 
quite insufficient to keep down any general rising had there 
been one. It was reasonable that, in such circumstances, the 
most eonra^ous man should be apprehensive of defeat, and 
t^t the prmce who was to be brought from an obscure Ger- 
man principality to fill the mighty throne of the British Isles 
shoiiid feel hesitation and uncertainty. It was indeed a very 
nice question whether the new king would be able to mount 
the throne without a struggle. Bishop Atterbury, an ardent 
Jacobite, proposed at once to proclaim King James, and stand 
by the consequences. The ministers of the late queen were 
still hesitating whether they should adopt this course, when 
the Dukes of Argyle an4 Somerset stepped unexpectedly into 
the council-room, and demanded that King George should be 
immediately proclaimed. The adherents of the exiled prince 
did not dare to advocate his cause, and silently complied. 

George of Hanover, who was bom on the day before Charles 
n. made his entry into London at the Restoration, was fifty- 
four years old when he came to take possession of his throne. 
He liad lived in the confined illiberal circle of a small German 
court, and had little or no idea of a constitutional government. 
He was in his nature reserved, surly, and repulsive. He had 
no sympathy with English habits, and did not know a word of 
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the language. On the whole, he was not calculated to be a 
popular prince, and he began his reign bj yielding too abruptly 
to nis prejudices. 

The members of Queen Anne*s government were immedi- 
ately dismissed. The Duke of Marlborough was restored to 
the command of the army, and the Duke of Ormond, who was 
displaced from it, went and joined the Pretender, who kept up 
a small court in France, in the quiet town of St Germains. 
The chief persons in the new ministry were Lord Townsend 
and Mr Stimhope. It was joined by Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
in the preceding reign, had been committed to the Tower on a 
charge of pecuktion, supposed to have been maliciously got 
up against him. But tne whi^s, not content with being re- 
placed and triumphing over their opponents, wished to be 
revenged on them. Preparations were made for prosecuting 
several members of the late ministry. Bolingbroke, knowing 
himself guilty, fled, and became attached to the court of St 
Germains, where he occupied himself in petty intrigues. Ox- 
ford, who was less culpable, remained to meet the charges 
against him. A committee of twenty persons, with Walpole as 
their chairman, was appointed to inspect the papers relative to 
the negotiations for peace. The house was scarcely prepared 
for the discoveries they were to make, and was startled by Wal- 
pole standing up, and impeaching Bolingbroke of high treason, 
while Lord Coningsbv followed with a like charge against 
Oxford. In the end charges against the Duke of Ormond and 
the Earl of Strafford foDowed. Bolingbroke and Ormond 
having fled, were attainted, and their titles and estates became 
thus forfeited to the crown. Lord Oxford was now shunned 
by those who had formerly courted him, but he behaved with 
a tranquillity which did much to redeem his errors. He was 
committed to the Tower, and had to remain there two years, 
while his accusers were making preparation for his trial. 
The peers then held their august assembly for hearing the 
charge in the old hall of Westmii^ster, and the Commons 
assembled to prove the articles before them. A dispute, how- 
ever, arose between the two houses, and to this probably Ox- 
ford owed his safety. 

2. Insurrection of 1715. — Many of the Jacobite gentry, 
and especially the Highland chiefs, seeing that they were to 
be neglected and even oppressed, were ready to take the first 
opportunity to revolt. The Earl of Mar, who had been a 
secretary of state in the late ministry, offered his services in 
a most humble and devoted manner to the new kine, but 
they were received with scorn. Mar, who was a seliisn and 
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unprincipled man, immediately detennined to rebel. In the 
di^oise of a servant he proceeded to his estates among the 
momitains of the north of Scotland. There he proposed to 
hold a great hnnting-match, and gathered round hun a number 
of discontented chiefs and leaders, who resolved to raise the 
standard of rebellion. Mar had a very considerable army at 
his disposal, and he held the complete command of the greater 
part of Scotland for more than a year, until his force was 
broken at the battle of Sheriffinuir. The hopes of the Jacob- 
ites, however, were early damped by the death of Louis XIV. 
of France, to whom they had lookea for countenance and aid. 
The Pretender himself, as the exiled prince was termed, re- 
solved to proceed to Britain, and head the struggle for his 
restoration. He did not, however, enter England. 

The Earl of Stair, a sagacious and persevering man, was the 
British ambassador at Paris, and notwithstanding the pains 
taken to deceive him, he discovered the plots that were in 
progress, and communicated them to the mmistrv. Thus, Sir 
William Windham, Sir John Packington, Lord Lansdowne, 
and some other leading Jacobites, were seized, and, very for- 
tunately for themselves, prevented from joining in the rising. 

3. In the north of England, the Earl of Derwentwater and 
Mr Foster collected a few followers, who assembled together 
on a hill called the Waterfalls. Here they were joined by a 
body of Scottish Jacobites from the border, and by a band of 
wild Highlanders under the command of Brigadier Macintosh. 
They marched southwards, by Kendal and Lancaster, towards 
Preston, in the expectation that many of the gentry and yeomen 
would join them, but in this they were grievously disappointed. 
General Wills was sent against them with a considerable body 
of men. He came up with them at Preston, where they had 
fortified the entrances and streets by barricades, which at first 
offered a pretty effectual resistance. 

Wills, however, wasjoined by Carpenter, and a more serious 
attack commenced. Foster, who commanded the rebels, was 
a good-natured weak man, totally unfit for a part of so much 
danger and responsibility. He had completely neglected the 
proper precautions for discovering the position and strength 
of the enemy, and at a critical moment ne was found intoxi- 
cated after a convivial dinner. The Highlanders, who were 
accustomed to savage clan warfare, in which tiie opponents 
neither gave nor asked quarter, were determined to fight to 
the last. Negotiations were opened, but they refused to take 
any part m them, declaring that they would cut their way out 
with their swords. On the 13th November 1715, the army 
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capitulated. Amoi^ the leaders who were bow in the hands 
olT'the govenuneat were Mr Fofiter the cominandmry and the 
Lords Derweatwater, Widdriagtim, Nithsdale, Wintoiiy Cars- 
wathy Kenmore, and Nairn. The peers were brought to trial 
before their own House, and all of them, except Winton, re* 
eeiyed sentence of death. Nithsdsle was saved by the dex- 
terity of Ms lady, who supplied him with female apparel, and 
remained in the Tower in his stead. Mr Foster escaped from 
Newgate and reached the Continent in safety, while Maeintoah 
and some others overpowered their keepers and broke loose. 
The other leaders were executed aecordiog to the horrible 
manner in which the treason laws are appointed to be enforced 
— some at Tyburn, and others at Preston and Manchester. So 
ended the insurrection of 1716. 

4. The Convocation of the Chubch. — ^These exciting 
events, and others which followed, have made historians over- 
look an important epoch in the history of the Church of 
England. A convocation or ecclesiastical parliament used 
to meet in each province, which was in Canterbury divided 
into two houses — ^the upper consisting of the bishops, and the 
lower of the ordinary clergy. Bishop Hoadley, who had 
written in favour of civil liberty and the Reformation, had 
excited the anger of the lower house of convocation,, which 
had become unpopular by the support of opposite opinions. 
They were proceeding to take measures against Hoadley, 
when, in 1717, the convocation was adjourned by the govern- 
ment, and this assembly of the church has nfever been per- 
mitted to meet again. 

The next important event was the South Sea Scheme. The 
company for trading in the South Seas offered to advance 
money to the government, then deeply in debt, and to stand 
in place of all the other creditors, provided they obtained 
certain trading privileges. To this the government agreed, 
and the celebrated and calamitous South Sea Scheme was 
formed. The chief mover in it was a Sir John Blunt, who 
laid his plans in such a manner as to take advantage of the 
selfishness and avarice of his fellow-countrymen. His com- 

5 any outbid all the others which held portions of the national 
ebt, and bore the whole. As the means by which it could 
support this burden, it was to have great trading privileges. 
These were exaggerated to the public ; and it was rumoured 
that Gibraltar and other places were to be given in exchange 
for districts in Peru and the other mining countries, where it 
was asserted that people could make their fortunes by finding 
quantities of gold, as m California at the present day. 
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The Sbiitli Sea Seheme was brought forward with so much 
skin that the nation appeared to adopt it with a sort of universal 
inianitj* Those who were original partners or shareholders 
in the company found that they eoola sell their priyileges for 
mneh more than they paid for them. Thus, where a person 
hM a share in the company amounting in value to a hun- 
dred potmds, many were ready to give a htmdred and fifty, 
two hundred pounds, or more, to stand in his place. The 
mania went so far that a single share of a hundred pounds 
was actually sold for a thousand. Then a reaction took 
pitkce. It was on the 8th of September 1720 that the stock 
began to fall j and from that time there was nothing but ruin 
and confusion among those who were so unfortunate as to be 
connected with the enterprise. In fact, whenever people be- 
came more eager to buy than to sell stock, all who had been 
so anxious to obtain it were now still more anxious to sell it 
at any sacrifice however severe. On the 29th of September; 
the stock had sunk to the value of a hundred and fifty pounds. 
It was found that man^ persons high in office had been con- 
cerned in the speculation, who had derived many advantages 
from the influence they had been able to use in favour of the 
measure ; and stringent means were taken to prevent these 

garties from absconding. It was the misfortune of this South 
ea Scheme that it spread ruin around by its bad example. 
London teemed with projects of all kinds, into which people 
who had any money to spare greedily entered without calcula- 
tion. The most ridiculous speculations were proposed ; and in 
some instances sums were raised for schemes the very names 
of which were kept secret even from those who risked their 
whole fortunes in them. 

6. Many ministers of state were deeply implicated in the 
affiair of tne South Sea Company, and among these was Lord 
Sunderland, the first lord of the treasury. Walpole, who had 
been instrumental in retrieving the national calamity, was 
appointed to succeed him in 1721. He thus began the long 
reign of power which made him the most remarkable minister 
which Britain has ever possessed, with the exception perhaps 
of Lord Chatham. He was a man of great ability in financial 
affi&irs. He had learned the art of managing the House of 
ConMnons so well, that by his enemies he was charged with 
using bribery and other unscrupulous means of accomplishing 
his ends. He was personally a man of limited acquirements 
and coarse tastes. He had very poor ideas of political honesty, 
and used to boast that every member of parliament had ms 
price, at which he could be brought to act as the prime min- 
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ister pleased. Thas, during his lon^ administration, he did much 
to keep down all kinds of enthusiasm and public virtue. He 
preserved peace, however, both at home and abroad, for he 
always desired to conciliate rather than to exasperate his 
enemies. His reputation as an able financier gave people a 
reliance on the stability of the public credit which really made 
that credit secure. Seeing that the national debt was accu- 
mulating, he established an arrangement, which he called a 
sinking fund, for gradually paying it off; and although he did 
not diminish it to any great amount by these means, the 
very rumour of such a scheme removed any alarm which the 
creditors might have felt. 

George the First naturally had an inclination to pay frequent 
visits to his German dominions, and when he did so it was the 
practice to establish a regency, consisting of the holders of the 
chief offices. While on one of these journeys to Hanover, he 
was seized with a sudden illness, of which he died on the 11th 
of June 1727, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

EXERCISES. 

1. In what maimer was the death of Queen Anne momentous ? How 
did the Dukes of Argyle and Somerset act ? Give an account of George I. 
What ministerial changes took place? What committee was appointed? 
Give an account of the measures adopted against Oxford, Bolmgbroke, 
Ormond, and Strafford. 

2. What course did the Jacobites adopt? What was the conduct of 
the Earl of Mar? What damped the hopes of the Jacobites? Who 
came over to Britain ? 

3. Describe the risingin the north of England. Give an account of 
the siege of Preston. What was the fate of the Jacobite leaders ? 

4. What was the Convocation? How was it virtuaUy abolished? 
Describe the origin of the South Sea Scheme. Who was the chirf 
mover in it ? W hat plans were adopted for deceiving the public about 
it ? Give an account of the downfal of the scheme. 

6. Give an account of Walpole. What sj^tem did he introduce? 
How did he treat professions of political integrity? What good feature 
was there in his policy ? For what branch of statesmansMp had he a 
reputation ? What was the system adopted when the king paid visits 
to his German dominions ? When did George I. die? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Reign of George II., a. d. 1727—1760. 

Greorgell. — Disputes with Spain — Walpole's Excise Law — Spanish War 
— Anson — The Methodists — Bebellion of 1745— Battle of Prestonpans 
— Advance to Derby — Battle of Culloden — Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle 
— War in America— General Wolfe — Capture of Quebec— Mindeur- 
Naval War— India— Colonel Clive— Black Hole of Calcutta— Battle 
of Plassej- Extinction of French Power in India. 

1. George II. succeeded to his father without opposition. 
His family had not yet become popular, but a feeling prevailed 
throughout the country that, provided the nation was governed 
in a quiet and orderly manner, it was of little consequence from 
what race the monarch was descended. George the Second 
entertained the design of displacing Walpole, but that minister 
exercised consummate art in keeping his place, by showing that 
no other person could transact tne business of the country so 
well as he. It is believed, however, that the cause to which 
he chiefly owed his continuance in office was the large income 
which he agreed to settle upon the queen. 

The public interest during the earlier years of George the 
Second's reign was principally directed to disputes with Spain. 
That country had not sunk into its present insignificance. It 
possessed the chief power in America ; and the Spaniards being 
naturally a haughty and pompous people, when their official 
authorities met those of Britain in the colonies, thev treated 
them as inferiors, — & kind of usage to which the inhabitants 
of this island cannot easily accommodate themselves. Mmiv 
tales were told of insults and cruelties executed by Spanish 
colonial governors and commanders of vessels upon the Eng- 
lish residents, and the nation was roused to a pitch of frenzy 
bjr pamphlets in which they were detailed. One of the main 
difficulties encountered by Sir Robert Walpole was thus in pre- 
serving the country from entering on a war which could have 
produced nothing but mischief. 

He next turned his attention to the collection of the revenue, 
and while endeavouring to perform a useful service in this 
A. D. ) department, he encountered a storm of unpopularity such 
1788. 1 as probably no other statesman ever incurred in Britain. 
He proposed to collect the revenue more effectively in duties 
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on a few principal articles of trade, and allow others to be im- 
ported free. This scheme was the greatest boon which Wal- 
pole in his long tenure of power conferred on his comitry ; for 
though lost at first, its eminent utility was seen afterwards, 
and it was the very plan which is followed with so much suc- 
cess in this country at the present day. 

The smugglers and other interested parties got up a report 
which was echoed through the whole country. It was repre- 
sented that the liberties of Englishmen were about to be 
ruined for ever by a system which enabled the excise officer 
to enter any man's house, at any time, by day or by night, in 
search of contraband goods. A number of clever and factious 
writers drew frightful pictures of the slavery to which the coun- 
try would be reduced by the new revenue laws. The general 
cry throughout the country became " liberty^, property, and 
no excise." In fact, it was clear that to persist m the scheme 
would produce a rebellion, and Walpole abandoned it, saying, 
^' I will not be the minister to enforce taxes at the price of 
blood." 

2. The national desire for a war with Spain at last became 
so strong that Walpole could not resist it. He proposed to 
resign ; but on the king pathetically praying that ne would 
not desert him in his hour of need, he continued to hold 
21st Oct \ office. War was at last declared amidst the most 

1739. y extravagant rejoicings of the nation. Admiral Ver- 
non, who was very popular, from his sailor-like boisterousness 
and his attacks on the minister in parliament, was appointed 
to command the expedition. He took from the Spanwds the 
small town of Portobello, near the isthmus of Danen, and tliis 
performance was hailed by the nation as one of the greatest 
warlike achievements on record. Commodore Anson was 
despatched to the South Seas, to co-operate with Vernon 
across the isthmus. There was, however, much mismanage- 
ment in the preparations for this expedition, and the minister 
did not entirely escape suspicion that he had intended it to 
fail. Some triumphs were achieved, and a considerable sum 
was taken from the enemy, but at an immense sacrifice of 
ships and men. 

In February 1740, Mi- Sandys moved for the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole. The motion was then lost, but a new par- 
liament assembled in the ensuing year decidedly hostile to the 
minister. In the meantime, mighty preparations bad been 
made for conducting the war both b^ sea and land. A power- 
ful expedition was despatched, consisting of a fieet under Ver- 
non, and land forces commanded by General Weotworth. 
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The project was disastrous ; and whfle the two commandera 
abused each other, the nation was neaxly imammous in laying 
the whole blame on the unpopular minister. At length he 
ufh Feb. \ resigned, and was raised to the peerage with the 

1742. x title of Eail of Orford. He was succeeded by his 
great rival Pulteney, who, from the height of popularity, soon 
became nearly as odious as his predecessor. He, too, was 
remoyed to the House of Lords under the title of Eaxi of 
Bath, — ^a measure said to have been devised by Walpole to 
make him unpopular. 

3. The Methodists. — It is to this period that we must 
attribute the origin of a body who, though scarcely ever men- 
tioned in histor}^, have exercised an impor£ant influence on the 
progress and opinions of the people of jSugland : these are the 
Methodists. The origin of this peculiar name is obscure, aod 
it is supposed to have been given accidentally. About the year 
1730, John aad Charles Wesley, who resided at Oxford, formed 
a little association for spiritual and religious improvement. 
Its members were noted for their strict opinions and rigid life. 
They maintained that the clergy of the Church of England 
were not sufficiently endowed with the same qualities ; and the 
Wesleys, along with their friend Whitefield, undertook the 
duty of rousing the country at large to what they deemed a 
proper sense of these views. They addressed accumulating 
audiences with a fervour and enthusiasm very much at vari- 
ance with the easy indifference of many established churchmen 
and the measured solemnity of some of the dissenters. It was 
not at flrst their object to separate themselves from the Church 
of EngLind, but rather to laoour within its pale. Their pecu- 
liarities, however, offended many of the clergy, who (dosed 
their pulpits against the young methodists. This drove them 
to ad(h*ess multitudes of the common people, frequently in the 
open air, and they were thus instrumental in infusing religion 
into savage and remote districts, where it was nearly as un- 
known as to the original inhabitants of Britain. It was in 
the year 1740 that the first methodist society was formed in 
a chapel in Moorfields, and in 1743 the rules which have long 
bound the community were drawn up. When John Wesley 
died in 1791, he left his followers a powerful body, who have 
since that time vastly increased. 

A new cause of war arose by the death of the Emperor 
of Oermany in 1740, when the Elector of Bavaria was, through 
the influence of France, created his successor. The emperor 
left a daughter, Maria Theresa, the queen of Hungary, who 
was exposed to the machinations of the surrounding princes, 
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especially of the King of Praseia, who began to encroach on her 
hereditaiy domains. In this war the battle of Dettingen was 
ffliined by George 11., while the French were victorious over 
Cumberland at Fontenoy ; but it has little concern with the 
proper histoiT of Ei^laiid, and was ended by the treaty of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe in 1748. 

4. The Rebellion. — ^The occupation of the British troops 
in forei^ warfare gave occasion to events at home which 
placed the country in a state of imminent peril, independently 
of the inmiediate mischief which they produced. The French 
government thought it would be a good means of preventing 
England from sending armies to meet them on the continent 
were they to help the Jacobite cause, and so give our troops 
sufficient employment at home. With this view arrangements 
were made to send over an armament commanded by Marshal 
Saxe. The plan was discovered and defeated by tne British 
admiral, Sir John Norris, who had a force under his orders 
sufficient entirely to crush that of France ere it could reach 
the coast. Had it succeeded in landing Marshal Saxe and his 
soldiers, it is difficult now to say what might have been the 
effect of such assistance to the discontented. But the people 
of England detest foreign invasion above all other things ; and 
perhaps the adherents of the Jacobite cause would have been 
even fewer than they were had the French troops successfully 
disembarked on our shores. 

Though deprived of the potent aid which he expected, the 
son of the exiled prince formed the romantic resolution of 
crossing over to Britain without an army, and trying his for- 
tunes. This young man was the grandson of King James the 
Second, who had fled at the Revolution. His father, usu- 
ally called the Pretender, on account of the common belief, 
ah*eady mentioned, that he was a spurious child, and not the 
son of James H. and his queen, was still alive, and held a mock 
court as the king of the British Islands. His son, Charles 
Edward, was probably induced to make his rash attempt by 
assurances that the country was tired of the reign of the Han- 
overian family, and would gladly be free of it. People are 
very apt in such cases to believe that every other person par- 
takes m their own discontents ; and the agents of tne Stewarts 
thus asserted that Britain was prepared for a revolution at a 
time when there is little doubt that, in England at least, the 
adherents of the Jacobite cause were very lew. We not un- 
reasonably wonder at the present day that it should have had 
any adherents at all. Fifty-seven years had passed since the 
dynasty was altered by the Revolution, and fumost two gen- 
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erations had grown up who had not been the subjects of the 
direct Stewart line. A few of the country and patriot party 
had been in the practice of drinking Jacobite toasts at their 
hunting-dinners and other country convivialities, but even this 
was dying away. There had been Jacobite mobs, too, soon 
after the accession of George I. ; but all these symptoms had 
been disappearing, and the landing of Prince Charles affected 
the country with extreme astonishment. In the end, the poor 
young man himself was not less surprised at the small amount 
of support he obtained, after the confident assurances that had 
been made to him. 

5. The prince landed on one of the most wild and desolate 
spots of the north-western coast of Scotland — ^a place that, 
even with the rapid steam communication of the present day, 
is seldom visited, and which at that time must have appeared 
as remote and barbarous as Eamtschatka does now. If ne had 
landed in England, his career might have been soon ended; 
but the Highlanders had no more real connexion with the gov- 
ernment and institutions of the British empire than the mod- 
em Afghans, whom they much resembled. Thev had neither 
property nor industry. They did not cultivate the ground, or 
conduct manufacturmg operations, and while the rest of the 
country had become peaceful, they preserved their weapons 
and their warlike habits. They followed the young adventurer 
at once, just as might have been expected of such a people. 
As his army increased in numbers he marched southwards, and 
^ot possession of the city of Edinburgh, the castle remaining 
m the hands of the government. 

The adventurous narrative of this insurrection belongs rather 
to Scottish than to English history ; but many of the troops 
encountered by the Highlanders were EngUshmen, and the 
English general, Sir Jomi Cope, was the person who was ex- 
pected at once to suppress the outbreak. He was encoimtered 
by the prince's army, chiefly consisting of Highlanders, but 
with a few Lowland gentlemen and their followers, near the 
village of Frestonpans, about eight miles east of Edinburgh. 
The impetuous onset of the Higldanders, whose practice it was 
to fire off their muskets, throw them away, and then rush on 
indiscriminately with their broadswords, completely discon- 
certed Cope's army; and Europe was astonished to hear of 
highly disciplined British troops being routed by a wild horde 
of Hi^hlanaers, who could never have seen regular military 
operations. The prince was elated beyond measure with this 
victory, and in the brilliant present lost all consciousness of 
the sad future awaiting him. After he had held some gay 

G 
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assemblages in the old palace of Holyrood, it was resolyed 
that the army should march into England. This was the 
determination of the prince himself and his foreign friends, 
who believed that the English squires and yeomanry would 
rally round him like the Highland chiefs and clansmen. His 
Scottish followers knew better, and dissuaded him from the 
attempt; but it was resolved on, and crossing the border, 
he entered Carlisle with much pomp on the 17th of November 
1745. 

Prince Charles was greatly mortified by his reception in 
England. The farther he penetrated southwards, the less cor- 
dial were the people towards his cause. The Highlanders 
were looked upon as savages by the English yeomen, and 
horrible stories became current among the peasantry of their 
being cannibals, and particularly fond of young English chil- 
dren. There was some Jacobite feeling m Lancashire ,- and 
Manchester, which was then an old-fashioned town with little 
manufacturing industry, supplied two hundred men, under the 
command of Colonel Townley. As the army marched far- 
ther south, however, the signs of support or indifference were 
changed to aversion. It was one of the most remarkable things 
in this extraordinary inroad that the Highlanders, though nat- 
urally of a wild and untrained character, and addicted to plunder 
the cattle of their Lowland neighbours, preserved the strictest 
military discipline, and left behind them none of the ordinary 
dreaded marks of an invading force. 

6. If the troops at the command of the government had not 
been fighting for Hanover in the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion, this attempt would have been nipped in the bud. But 
left to march forward without opposition, the young prince 
thought that he was not to be resisted, and that he might 
seize London as easily as he had t£^en Edinburgh. It is said, 
indeed, that the capital was in a panic, and that Felham, duke 
of Newcastle, who was then secretary of state; shut himself up 
for a whole day when he heard that the rebels had entered 
Derby, and could be seen by no one, being uncertain whether 
he should adopt the government or the Jacobite cause. Really 
formidable preparations had, however, now been coinmencedL 
The Duke of Cumberland, the king's second son, was sta- 
tioned at Lichfield, at the head of an army of above 10,000 men. 
Another considerable body of troops was moving from the direc- 
tion of Yorkshire towards the insurgents ; and the king himself, 
no mean soldier, had taken the command of his guaiSs, which 
were encaii2)ed at Pinchley Common, near London. The panic 
m tbe metropoUs, and the sudden movement of the gitttds, 
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i inyolYed so many grotesque incidents, that the great painter 
j Hogarth made the march to Finchley the subject of one of 
his most powerful pictures. Though the young prince him- 
self did not seem to be aware of his danger, those who were 
I about him perceived it distinctly enough. On their advent- 
I urous march they had proceeded as £u: as Derby, within 130 
miles of the metropolis, when they made up their mind to go 
j no further, but, if possible, to make good their retreat. When 
I Charles was informed of their purpose, he received the com- 
I mimication with petulant indignation. Indeed during this at- 
; tempt he had been for a while the spoiled child of fortune : he 
I could not believe that he was really to be met by an enemy 
capable of effectively opposing him, and he attributed the 
caution of his best friends to timidity or treachery. Their 
views necessarily prevailed, however, and on the 6th of Decem- 
ber the army began its retreat northwards. 

7. The poor Highlanders, who thought they were going to 
win inexhaustible riches in the metropolis, and to surround 
the throne of a conc^uering prince, were nearly as much de- 
pressed as Charles hmiself when they began tins unavoidable 
movement. They marched onward]s, sullen and depressed, 
alarmed by rumours of pursuit, and occasionally subject to be 
harassed by the advanced parties of their enemy. On such 
occasions, however, they always showed their old warlike 
spirit. When the main body had reached Penrith, the rear- 
guard encountered a party of Cumberland's dragoons with 
resolution and military ardour, inflicting on them considerable 
loss. The rebel army after this affair passed comparatively 
unmolested into Scotlsjid. It afterwards encountered the force 
under the command of General Hawley, near FaUdrk ; and again 
Europe was astonished to learn that disciplined troops, trained 
in foreign wars, had been broken and defeated by the wild 
assault of undisciplined barbarians. But this constant success, 
which served to give the prince an utterly false notion of his 
position, was doomed to be obliterated by one complete and 
final reverse. A large army advanced northwards under the 
command of the Duke of Cumberland, whose troops were pre- 
pured for the irregular method of warfare pursued by the 
H^hlanders. They were instructed that all depended on 
Bt^diness at the beginning of the engagement, for their as- 
sailants gained or lost everything by the first furious onset, 
and if this was resisted they were at the mercy of disciplined 
troops. The prince held his court at Inverness. His army 
was ill prepared for a critical encounter ; it was badly provided 
with tihe necessaries of life ; and the chiefs and commanders 
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were on bad tenns with each other, and giving vent to their 
animosity and petty jealousies. They might have encountered 
the approaching host at some of the difficult passages of its 
march, such as the crossing of the river Spey ; or they might 
have taken up a position among the mountains, and at least 
have protracted the struggle. They were compelled, however, 
when hungry and exhausted, to meet the royal army on the 
I6tii April ) broad heathy plain of Culloden, where they could 

1746. j obtain no advantage from the nature of the ground. 
The duke had his foremost ranks supported by abmi£Lnt re- 
serves, and it was soon seen that all his precautions were 
necessary, for the fierce onset of the Highlanders at first 
shook and drove in the line against which it was directed. 
But the troops remaining steady, poured upon the undisci- 
plined masses a destructive fire, which mowed them down 
with deadly rapidity. A woful flight was the speedy result ; 
and the royal auke who gained the victory stained its lustre 
hj the extraordinary barbarity with which he hunted the fu- 
gitives and desolated the counti^ around. 

8. Prince Charles, after leadmg a wandering life, charac- 
terized by intense hardships and marvellous escapes, landed in 
France a broken-hearted man, and having to leave that country, 
he spent the remainder of his days in Italy in idleness and in- 
temperance. The English people, who had suffered but little 
from this rebellion, had their interest excited after its suppres- 
sion by the punishments inflicted on its chief instigators. The 
august tribunal of the House of Lords again met for the trial of 
those offenders who held the rank of peers, and the Lords Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, were beheaded on Tower Hill 
— the last who suffered in this country by the axe, which has 
always been held to be the most dignified mode of punishment. 
Kilmarnock was a modest gentleman of enthusiastic principles, 
who ID the end bitterly felt how far his enthusiasm had misled 
him. Balmerino, bold, resolute, and defying to the last, inter- 
ested even his enemies by the courage with which he braved his 
fate. Lovat was a crafty and unprincipled man, who had tried 
in his day to serve all parties, and to betray each of them as it 
might suit his purpose; and in the tragic end of his many 
schemes, be was a remarkable instance how even the greatest 
cunning may overreach itself, and bring ruin on its possessor. 
Seventeen leaders of inferior rank suffered on Kennington 
Common the horrible punishment attached to treason. Nine 
were executed at Carlisle, and eleven at York. Disastrous as 
this insurrection was, it proved not entirely unproductive of 
good. The En gl ish people found it necessary to know a little 
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more about the condition of the wild Celtic race who inhabited 
the same island with themselves. Measures were consequently 
adopted for relieying them from the tyranny of those chiefs 
for whose ambitious objects they had been excited to rebel, 
and England and Scotlaiid became more closely amalgamated 
together. 

Teh Oct. \ 9' The peace of Aii-la-ChapeUe, which brought the 
1748. } contending continental powers to an understanding, 
was not very satisfactory in England. Indeed it has been but 
seldom that, however tired of war, the people of England have 
welcomed a peace, for as they have been generally in the habit 
of exaggeratmg their own successes and their opponents' re- 
verses, they have consequently looked on whatever conditions 
they might obtain as disadvantageous. By this treaty all 
conquests on either side were to be restored. The British 
had obtained Cape Breton, in North America, an acquisition 
deemed of much- importance, and it was very mortifying to 
the nation to be required to give hostages for its restoration 
to France. Both in America and in the East Indies the great 
rivalry betwen the French and English powers had now fairly 
begun; and as no pains had been taken to point out in the 
treaty the limits of each nation^s possessions in these distant 
regions, there were unceasing disputes and aggressions. Among 
other causes of contention, the French, mamtaining that they 
had first discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, claimed the 
vast territory on both sides, and drove out some English set- 
tlers who had taken up their abode in that prolific wudemess. 
Thus the remaining years of the reign of George 11. were con- 
spicuous for a succession of warlike operations in which the 
British arms were successful throughout the globe. In 1755, 
four separate expeditions were sent to America. Colonel 
Monkton was to protect Nova Scotia from French incursions ; 
Gkmeral Johnson was sent to reduce Crown Point; another 
force under General Shirley was directed against the Niagara 
Forts ; and the intrepid Bradock was instructed to attack the 
French Fort Duquesne. This leader, though he conducted 
his operations with great bravery, suffered a defeat from a 
cause very like that which operated against Cope and Hawley 
in Scotland. He was not acquainted with Indian warfare, 
which is chiefly conducted by surprises and sudden attacks, 
where everytmng is carried at once, or the assailants are 
resisted and exterminated. Thus he was within ten miles of 
his destination, marching through a forest where all was quiet, 
and no sign of hostility seemed near, when on a sudden a 
mnrderooa fire was opened on his troops. He tried in vain 
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to meet this onslaught by the rules of strict discipline — his 
men, the better theykept together, were only the surer maiiLS 
for their unseen enemies. At length Bradock himself was 
shot dead, and his remaining troops took to flight. In these 
and some other aflairs the British learned that the rigid roles 
of modem discipline would not suit every description of war» 
fare. 

10. Next year the war in America was commenced with 
renewed vigour, under the influence of the celebrated William 
Pitt, whose accession to the English ministry was an event 
felt in every quarter of the world. The first great object of 
the expedition was the reduction of Louisburg and the island 
of Cape Breton. For this purpose a large armament under 
Gknersd Amherst and Admiral Boscawen left the harbour of 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, on the 28th of May 1758. The garrison 
of Louisburg, under the command of the Chevalier Dracour, 
were well prepared for resistance, and capable of applying 
their means to good use. But the united land and sea forces 
conducted their attacks with so much vigour, and co-operated 
so heartily with each other, that point after point was forced ; 
and the brave French commander, at the solicitation of the 
citizens, who dreaded a threatened assault, was obliged to ca- 
pitulate unconditionally. Two hundred and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon with eighteen mortars were found within this im- 
portant fortress, the possession of which gave the British the 
command of Cape Breton. This achievement, though followed 
by others still more brilliant, is important as the turning point 
of the events which transferred tne whole French empire in 
America to Britain. It was followed by the destruction of 
Fort Frontenac, and the capture by General Forbes of Fort 
Duquesne, the possession of which was of great moment, as it 
commanded a vast line of country, and overawed the Indian 
tribes, who now found it for their interest to make alliances 
with the new and formidable conquerors. The place was 
afterwards named Pittsburg, in compliment to the minister 
under whose auspices it was taken. 

General Wolfe. — ^These victories were followed by other 
successes ; but one ^eat feat still remained to be performed^ 
to establish the British supremacy in the Canadian provinces 
— ^the reduction of Quebec on the river St Lawrence. The 
governor of this strongly fortified place was Montcalm, one of 
the first generals of his age, who bad ample resources of all 
kinds at his dbposal. A squadron was despatched under 
Admiral Saunders, containing 8000 land troops commanded 
by the celebrated General Wolfe, a young officer who had 
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raised himself to this high rank through his intrepid conduct in 
the other American conflicts. The town of Quebec consists of 
two parts, the upper and the lower. The former is on a flat or 
table-land at the top of abrupt rocky heights, easily defensible 
if assailed, and on this flat was a strong citadel. Wolfe con- 
ducted his operations in the usual manner from the plains 
below ; but he was obliged to confess that, from the advanta- 
geous position of thegarrison, he made very little progress, and 
he feared that, if the capture were accomplished at tm, it must 
be a work of time. In these circumstances he conceived the 
intrepid idea of scaling the heights which separated the upper 
from the lower plain, and thus placing his troops on the same 
level with the garrison. This was a feat which could only be 
accomplished because the enemy, believing it too daring to be 
contemplated, were not prepared to frustrate it. In the night- 
time the attempt was made. Here the Highlanders showed 
how much more advantageous it was to Becure their services 
by encouragement than to arouse their enmity by neglect 
and scom^ Climbing the craggy eminence noiselessly and 
swiftly was to them a congenial service to which their habits 
were &miliar. Fortunately they encountered but little resist- 
ance ; and when a few reached the summit, they formed in order 
l7ih Sept) and protected the ascent of the rest. When Mont- 

1769. j calm learned that the heights had been gained, he 
resolved to put the affair to the issue of a battle on the ele- 
vated flat, instead of standing a protracted siege. It was fought 
with great fury. Both commanders were killed ; and Wolfe 
expired just as he heard the shout that the enemy had taken to 
flight. The gaining of the battle was equivalent to the cap- 
ture of the fort and city. A vigorous effort was inmiediately 
made to recover it, but it was effectually baffled. This im- 
portant acquisition led speedily to the reduction of the whole 
province of Canada, which has now remained for nearly a cen- 
tury a British possession. 

11. MiNDEN.— The accession of William Pitt to the ministry 
was, however, the signal for conducting warlike operations on 
a still larger scale in other parts of the world. He had not 
been lone appointed secretary of state when he alarmed the 
House of Commons by a startling exposition of the state of 
Europe, where France and Austria, he said, were combining 
together to appropriate his maiestv*s dominions of Hanover, 
along with those of his ally the King of Prussia, and called 
upon the house for aid to defeat these machinations. He 
again brought the same views forward with still more fervour 
and decision in the ensuing year ; and the warlike spirit having 
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been fostered b^ saccess, snpplies were granted, and troops 
sent to the continent. Lord George Sackville, who was very 
popular in England, and believed to be one of the first military 
men of his ^e, was sent to command the British troops in this 
war. The Frmce Ferdinand was his superior officer ; and in 
let Aug.) ft general engagement with the French at Minden, 

1759. j a misunderstanding arose, and Lord G-eorge was 
charged with having failed to obey the orders of the prince. 
He was tried by a court-martial, and the whole affair created 
intense excitement. Lord George maintained that the orders 
he received from the prince were unintelligible ; and there was 
a general belief throughout England, when he was convicted 
by the court-martial, and declared unfit to serve in any mili- 
tary capacity, that he was made a victim to the aristocratic 
prejudices of the house of Hanover, which insisted on sup- 
porting the German prince against an English lord, even when 
the latter was in the right. Lord George was a man of great 
ability. He was naturally much soured by the treatment he 
received ; and, as he was haughty and sarcastic, many rumours 
were current about his conduct and peculiarities. Among 
other statements regarding him, it was confidently maintained 
that he was the author of the celebrated Letters of Junius. 
Notwithstanding the dispute on the field of Minden, it proved 
a distinguished victory over the French, and was the most 
remarkable battle of that campaign. The subsequent conflicts, 
indeed, were rather unfortunate to the British and their allies ; 
and the country learned that fighting battles on the continent 
to serve other powers was very little to her advantage. This 
was felt all the more when it was seen that Britain had not 
only sent her best troops to fight these battles, but had pro- 
vided money, contributed firom the industry and economy of 
her people, to enable the impoverished monarchs of the conti- 
nent to mcrease their dominions, under the pretence of keeping 
up a balance of power. 

12. Naval War. — ^The naval operations of Britain towards 
the termination of George the Second's reign were in gen- 
eral brilliant and effective. The series commenced, however, 
with an affair which was in many respects very melancholy. 
In 1756, a French squadron was fitted out at Toulon, on an 
unusually ample scale, and with superior attention to all the de- 
tails of a naval armament. It was known from the short period 
for which it was victualled that it was not destined for America, 
or any of the distant regions in which the French and English 
were at war, but that it must be directed against Gibraltar or 
Minorca. The latter was its destination. To encounter this 
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laise annament, a fleet was prepared in England and put 
•unaer the command of Admiral Byng, who was believed to 
be a precise and well-meaning naval officer, but not a man of 
gnfficient firmness and resources for high command. Ap- 
proaching Minorca, he encountered the French fleet, and a 
general engagement began. The usual wa3r in which naval 
battles have been conducted by English admirals has been by 
impetuous attacks, generally breaking through the enemy^s 
line. They have pursued this policy, not in rashness, but in 
a supreme reliance on their own skill to guide such bold opera- 
tions, and in the ability of British seamen to execute tnem. 
Admiral Byng was incapable of such decisive acts. Some 
confusion was created in his line by one of the ships getting 
disabled and falling back upon the rest ; and he was more oc- 
cupied in l^eeping the line of vessels trim and neat than in 
destroying his enemy. When the captain of his own vessel 
begged hmi to brins it down upon the enemy and come to 
close quarters with them, he said he would not break his line. 
1£ he was reluctant to come to a close engagement, however, 
his adversaries were still more so. The French admiral, 
Grallissoniire, in fact, though he had a larger and better 
provided force, sailed away, and Byns^s fleet made a slight 
effort to give chase. The garrison of Minorca, however, who 
expected to be relieved by the victorious fleet of Byng, had 
the mortification to see that of France approach the island 
little injured, and fire a salute as for a victory. If any one 
sained the victory it was Byng ; but it had already begun to 
be an opinion, that when a British admiral met a foreign fleet 
he must annihilate it, even if it were somewhat larger than 
his own. Minorca was in the meantime subdued by the 
French ; but the subsequent proceedings as to Admiral Byng 
were a far greater scandal to England than the loss of any 
foreign possession. He was brought home in custody and 
tried before a court-martial, by wmch he was found gmlty of 
not doing his utmost to take, seize, and destroy the ships of the 
enemy, and in virtue of the strict letter of the law condemned 
to death. It is well known that his expedition was ill provided, 
and it is generally believed that those who had failed to do 
their duty in the outfit allowed him to be made the victim of 
their culpable negligence. The admiral was actually shot as 
a criminal on board a man-of-war at Portsmouth; and Voltaire, 
the great French author, in one of his amusing descriptions, 
represented the British people killing an admiral for the en- 
couragement of others, because he had not gained a sufficient 
yictory over a superior force. 
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13. The distreBsin^ events connected with Admiral Byng 
occurred before Pitt had infiued his vigorous spirit into the 
warlike operations of Britain. From tms time may be datc^ 
the rise, or rather the revival, of the naval victories which 
astonished and awed the world. Three British admirals of 
renown — ^Rodney, Boscawen, and Hawke — ^were in the year 
1759 engaged in attacking the French and their allies in 
various seas, and with great effect, not only from their own 
high abilities, but the superior manner in which the armaments 
commanded by them had been fitted out. Rodney performed 
a gallant but somewhat cruel act in bombarding Havre, where 
the chief slaughter was among the £Eunilies of the peaceful 
citizens. Hawke achieved a more important triumph near 
Quiberon, on the coast of France. Admiral Conflans had sailed 
out of Brest harbour with a fleet of twenty-one ships. He had 
not crept far along the coast, when Hawkers fleet appeared, 
and he determined to give battle. This combat was considered 
an example of what the British expected from their naval 
commanaers. Hawke not only fought near a difficult rocky 
shore, where the highest seamanship alone could keep his ships 
from being injured, but though a furious storm came on, he 
continued the battle through the darkness of the night, and 
20th Not. > inflicted a fatal flow on the French marine, which 

1760. / made that country for some time cautious in sending 
out naval expeditions. The maritime operations in the West 
Indies and other distant quarters were followed bv results 
which were considered still more substantial. Indeed, Britain 
had at that time, from the greatness of her naval force and the 
high character of the men who were its leaders, the conunand 
of everv sea in which her vessels appeared. 

14. India.— The British empire m the East has been one 
of the most remarkable creations of modem times ; and as it 
assumed its present form, and acquired its peculiar importance 
in the historv of the world, during the latter years of the reign 
of George II., the present may be a proper period for giving 
a gener^ sketch of its origin and progress. The English East 
India Company was formed in London in the }[ear 1599, when 
a sum of thirty thousand pounds was subscribed by certain 
adventurers, in the same manner as the funds for conductinff 
railways, banks, and other joint-stock companies are raised 
at the present day. The adventurers were incorporated by 
royal charter, with the title of " The Governor ana Company 
of Merchants of London trading with the East Lidies." The 
charter was renewed from time to time, and for a long period 
those who acted under it were merely traders. The native 
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princes found it adyantageoos to give priyileges to persons 
who carried on important commercial operations — ^wno sold 
tHe produce of Europe to their subjects, and purchased the 
commodities which their dominions supplied, and hence they 
were inyited to form establishments on convenient spots, which 
received the name of &ctories. Their operations extended so 
£GLr, and brought together so many people, that it was necessary 
io have some sort of law and government among them. In- 
stead, however, of supplying this deficiency, by the appoint- 
ment of judges and other civil officers, the English government 
in 1624 gave the company authority to furnish its own public 
officers. The native mhabitants were a docile peaceful race, 
willing to trade with the company, to allow them any privileges 
they desired, and give them aid and co-operation. But they 
were liable to be attacked and subjugated by the neighbouring 
Mohammedan princes, or by other leaders of warlike and rapa- 
cious races. When so oppressed they often appealed to the 
English for protection. Many of the adventurers were unscru- 
pulous enough, but still they were not such selfish tyrants as the 
eastern invaders, and the natives preferred them as masters. 
The opportunity of thus acquiring power and affluence was 
one which no set of men could have resisted. As their position 
compelled them to fight with some of the oppressive princes 
and their followers, in 1661 the company obtamed a license to 
make peace or war with anj princes or people "not being 
Christians." About the begmning of the eighteenth century 
the chief centre of the firitish authority in India was fixed at 
Calcutta, and by treaties and conflicts with the surrounding 
chiefs, it naduaUy resembled the capital of an independent 
country. In reality the privilege which the English obtained 
was no better than that of collecting taxes or rents; while some 
native or other eastern chief held the nominal sovereignty, the 
authority of the traders became every day stronger and more 
extensive. 

But the French were not disposed to leave this rich field 
of adventure entirely at the disposal of their rivals. They had 
established an East India Company on a large scale, and fixed 
the centre of their operations in the town of Pondicherry. It 
was the policy of the two companies to outbid each other for 
the alliances of the native princes, and for obtaining privileges 
from them on the best terms. The possession of these eastern 
thrones was sddom undisputed. Some competitor was always 
ready to commit any violence or crime to drive out the existing 
occupant, and take his place. One of the companies would 
oflfor its services to such a claimant, and agree to elevate him 
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to the throne, provided that on his accession he conferred on 
them certain lacrative privileges within his territory. In this 
manner the saccessful competitor often found that he had a 
mere nominal authority. Such proceedings naturally created 
perpetual wars, in which the companies were engaged some- 
times with the native chiefs, and sometimes with each other. 
While the English were chiefly devoted to commerce, the 
French were more gorgeous in their tastes, and surrounded 
themselves with more mSitary pomp and parade — qualifications 
which enhanced them in the eyes of the oriental prmces. Thus, 
in 1749, Dupleix, the French director-general, a man of great 
ability, and who knew well the character of the eastern races, 
adopted the cause of two claimants — Mirzapha Jung, seeking 
to be viceroy of the Deccan, and Chunda Saheb, to be nabob 
of the Carnatic, dispossessing the existing occupants. He 
succeeded in the former in opposition to the English, and 
was appointed governor of a large portion of the Mogul do- 
minions. The nabobship of the Carnatic was more seriously 
disputed by the English, who had their own candidate, Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan. A young man of the name of Bobert Clive 
had been sent out as one of the company^s civil servants in 
India. It was then a fine field for daring spirits ; and Clive, 
finding that he had other talents besides those adapted to the 
desk, obtained a commission in the military force of the 
company, where, by his skill and courage, he soon rose to high 
distmction. He was sent at the head of a body of troops to 
help the cause of Mohammed, and by rapid and daring opera- 
tions seized Arcot and beat off Dupleix. Thus the Indians to 
their amazement saw the merchant's clerk baffle the haughty 
military commander in conflict after conflict, and they began 
to have a better opinion of their trading friends, whose credit 
had fallen before the lustre of the French armaments. The 
French candidate for the nabobship, to encourage his patrons, 
professed to make a grant to Dupleix of all the Engbsh pos- 
sessions to the northwards of Pondicherry. But before this 
was acted on, and the war between the two companies re- 
sumed on an extended scale, a truce was established until 
each party should receive instructions and reinforcements 
from home. 

15. fiut events occurred in another quarter which altered 
the aspect of the history of the Eastern Peninsula. Aliverdy 
Khan, the Subahdar of Bengal, a prince of great power, died in 
1756, and was succeeded bv his adopted son, Surajah Dowlah. 
The old prince on his deathbed, having great misgivings as to 
the capacity of his successori whom he believed to be weak 
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and profligate, gave him a solemn admonition when he felt his 
life mrawing to a close. In the first place, he compelled him 
to swear on the Koran that he would never taste intoxicating 
liquor, a vow which he strictly observed. The dying subahdar 
then told him that he had seen with alarm the progress of the 
Europeans. Formerly there was great danger from the power 
of rival princes, but now that was comparatively thrown in 
the shade by the new and increasing danger. He bade him 
look well to the English — ^theirs was the real power; once 
exterminate them, and the rest would soon follow. Governed 
by this counsel as a religious obligation, the new subahdar 
appeared suddenly with a large force before Calcutta, and sum- 
moned it to surrender. Mr Holwell, who acted as governor, 
offered a brave resistance, but he found it a vain attempt, and 
surrendered, on a promise of protection. A memorable event 
now ensued. Within the fort there was a stone dungeon, 
eighteen feet square, ever afterwards known as the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. Into this cell or box the garrison, consisting of 
146 persons, was thrust. It was equivalent to subjecting 
them to the most horrible of deaths — a gradual choking from 
an imperfect supply of air. Next morning only twenty-three 
were found breathing, and these had but a flicKering spark of 
life remaining in them. The subahdar felt an exulting pride 
when he contemplated the results of his cruelty, and beheved 
that he had now effectually rid his dominions of the trouble- 
some Europeans. 

16. Perhaps but for this act of treachery and inhumanity 
our Indian empire would never have been what it is. Every 
English heart throbbed with indignation, and the news had 
but just reached Madras when, with unprecedented alacrity, a 
strong force under the command of Clive and Watson was 
sent to Calcutta, which was invested and speedily retaken, 
along with Hoogly, on the Ganges, where the subahdar kept 
his principal magazines. He assembled a considerable army, 
which was repulsed, and on the 9th of February 1757, he 
consented to articles of peace very &vourable to the company. 
But the subahdar was the partisan of the French ; and as the 
British proceeded to attack their fortress of Chandemagore, 
disputes again broke out, and it was evident that there would 
be little rafety to the company unless the treacherous and 
cruel rajah were deposed. A competitor appeared in the 
person of Meer Jaffier, who was the brother-in-law of the pre- 
vious subahdar, and with such pretensions was not safe n-om 
the jealous cruelty of his successor, who had indeed vowed 
tiiat he would have Meer Jaffier*s head. At his invitation 
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Glive marched with the whole force he could muster — about 
three thousand men — towards Moorshedabad. At Flassey he 
found the subahdar encamped with an army of seventy thou- 
sand men, magnificently accoutred, and with their elephsmts and 
coloured tents displayiog all the terrors and grandeur of oriental 
warfare. Tet, such was the reliance of the merchant's derk 
on his little band of daring men that he did not hesitate to 
attack this vast army, wluch dissolved before him, scarcely 
strikine a blow. Surajah Dowlah fled, and was afterwards slain. 
Meer «Jaffier, though he had given no assistance to the Eng- 
lish, and had indeed showed signs of treachery, was acknow- 
ledged his successor, care being of course taken that he should 
give up a large portion of the power and wealth of his govern- 
ment to those who had been so instrumental in placing him in 
it. To understand fully the nature of these changes, it must 
be understood that neither of these chie& belonged to the 
Hindoo tribes over which they ruled. They were descended 
from the Mohammedan conquerors, who were as much stran- 
gers to them as the British, who thus did not subdue the 
SLindoos, properly speaking, but merely displaced their sub- 
duers. 

17. But while this revolution was going on in the northern 
part of India, the French took the opportunity of the troops 
being withdrawn to weaken the power of the jQnglish on the 
coast of Coromandel. They had received large reinforcements 
from Europe, and were commanded by M. I^lly, a gentleman 
of Irish descent, proud, capricious, and hasty. He had some 
briUiant qualities that smted well to overawe the oriental 
tribes, but he did not possess sufficient vigilance and persever- 
ance to deal with opponents like the British. Lally marched 
into the dominions of the Bajah of Tanjore, one of the most 
effective allies of the company ; but with the assistance of a 
few English, the rajah defended his capital, and compelled the 
mvaders to retreat. He, however, arove the other British 
ally, Mohammed Ali E^han, out of Arcot. He next proceeded 
to besiege the English town of Madras, and thus made the 
war one of extermination. It was now clear that either the 
English or the French were to be supreme and unrivalled in 
A. D. \ India. ^ Assistance coming from Britain, Lally was ob- 
1760. j lised in bitter mortification to give up the attempt. 
Salibttt- Jung, the subahdar of the Deccan, supported by the 
French interest, now saw that the tide was turning, and, abaji- 
doning his former patrons, entered into an alliance with the 
British. Several conflicts took place, in almost all of which 
the French were the sufferers, and they were d^eated with 
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A.D. > great Iobb by Colonel Goote in a general engagement 
w«0- i near Wandewash. Lally now retreated on the capital 
of the French dominions in India — ^Pondicherry. It was in- 
yested, however, by Colonel Coote, on the land side, and by a 
squadron towards the sea. Provisions failed, while the invest- 
ment was strictly kept up, and at length LaUv, his proud 
isfli Jan. > spirit subdued by an unvaried series of misfortunes, 

1761. i was obliged to surrender. Thus was the French 
authority in India, just as it appeared on the eve of becoming 
supreme, so shaken that it never again effectually competed 
with that of Britain. 

Just before this crowning event of the war, but some time 
ere the news of it reached Britain, a new monarch had as- 
cended the throne. After having witnessed an unexampled 
series of successes, George II. died suddenly, on 25th October 
1760. 

EXERCISES. 

1. How is Walpole snjiposed to have retained his influence? What 
occupied public interest in the earlj part of the reign? Describe the 
pubhc feeling towards Spain. What defects did Walpole endeavonr to 
core in the collection of the revenue ? What plan did he propose? How 
was it received? How did Walpole act on the occasion? 

2. What event was hailed with joy? Who was Vernon? What ex^ 
pedition was he sent on ? What did it accomplish ? What motion did 
Mr SandjB make? What unsuccessful expedition was carried on? 
Who was blamed for it ? What change of ministry took place ? 

3. What was the name of the religious hodjr which arose at this time ? 
Who were Whitefield and the Wesleys? Give an account of the rise 
and progress of the Methodists. What new war arose ? 

4. What gave occasion to the rebellion? What were the designs of 
France ? How were thej defeated ? Describe generallj the state and 
feeling of the country so far as the Jacobites and the interests of the 
exiled family were concerned. 

5. Describe the prince's landing. How were the Highlanders pecu- 
liarly adapted to aid him? What acquisitions did the prince make? 
What was Sir John Cope's position ? Give an account of the battle of 
Prestonpans. What was the next step taken bj the prince? What 
ideas had the English formed of the Highlanders ? Describe their march 
through England. 

6. What hopes were held by the prince ? What was said of the Duke 
of Newcastle ? Describe the preparations made by government for the 
suppression of the insurrection. What dispute occurred between the 
prmce and his followers ? Where did the army stop and commence its 
retreat? 

7. What effect had the retreat on the Jacobite army ? What occurred 
at Penrith? How was Hawley defeated? What was the proper way 
of fighting with the HighUmders? What alternatives had their army 
before the battle of Cufiodon? Give tn account of the battle of Cul- 
bden. 
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8. What WAS the subsequent fate of the prince ? Who were tried Yxv 
the House of Lords? What were the chiuracters of Kibmunock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat? What seyerities were exercised? What advan- 
tages flowed from events connected with the rebellion? 

9. How was the treatv of Aix-la-Ghapelle received? How did hos- 
tilities break out again? What expeditions were sent out m 1755? 
What calamity befell Bradock? 

10. Whose influence infused vigour into the war? What was the 
first great object of the expedition to America? Describe the capture 
of Louisburg. What made this acquisition important? What opera- 
tions followed it ? What important place still remained to be captived? 
Describe Quebec and the peculiarities which protected it from an attack. 
Give an account of the battle of Quebec. What did it lead to ? 

11. Describe the manner in which William Pitt created a national 
enthusiasm for war. Give an account of Lord Geo^ Sackville's conduct 
at the battle of Minden, and its consequences. Wnat was the feeling of 
the English people as to the continental wars? 

12. What naval battle took place in the year 1756 ? Give an account 
of the battle fought by Admiral Bjng. How was it that his conduct 
fell short of the expectations which the British formed of their naval 
commanders? What was Bjng's fate ? What remark did Voltaire make 
on it? 

13. Mention three British admirals of great renown at this period. 
What achievements did they perform? What was the effect on tiie 
naval power of France ? 

14. Give an account of the origin of the East India Company, and its 
progress down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. How did a 
rivalry grow up with another nationsee king power in the East ? Who 
was Dupleix? Give an account of Clive. What rivalries among the 
oriental chiefs gave the British and French opportunities for pushing 
their objects ? 

15. Give an account of Surajah-Dowlah, and the circumstances in 
which he succeeded as Subahdar of Bengal. Describe the affiur of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. 

16. What were the consequences of the cruelties in Calcutta? Who 
was Meer Jaffier ? Give an account of the battle of Plassey. State the 
nature of the changes made on the dynasties. 

17. What operations were undertaken in another quarter by the 
French ? Who was Lally ? Describe the progress of the war, and the 
fiUl of the French power m India. When did George II. die ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

From the Accession of George UI. to the Conclusion 
OP THE American War, a. d. 1760—1783. 

George III.— Bute Ministry— War with Spain— John Wilkes— The 
Stamp Act — Lord North's Ministry — American War — Battle of 
Banker's Hill — General Washington — Declaration of Independence — 
Capitulation of Burgojne — War with France— Bodney's Victory- 
Siege of Gibraltar— Surrender of Comwallis — Shelbume Ministry — 
The No-popery Riots. 

1. George m., who was proclaimed king on the 26th October, 
was in his 22d year, having been bom on the 4th of June 1738. 
He was the grandson of the late king, bein^ the son of Fred- 
erick, prince of Wales, who died before his father, and who 
had married the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, under whom 
the young heir to the crown was educated. He was moral and 
dutiful in his private conduct, and amiable in his manners. 
Nor was it the least pleasing circumstance to the people that 
he was bom in the country, and knew something of its lan- 
guage and customs. Horace Walpole, who had seen much of 
the former court, expressed in the following terms his first 
impressions of the new monarch. " For the king himself, he 
seems all good nature, wishing to satisfy everybody : all his 
speeches are obliging. I saw him again yesterday, and was 
surprised to find the levee-room had lost so entirely the air of 
the lion^s den. This sovereign don^t stand on one spot, with 
his eyes fixed royally on the ground, and dropping bits of 
German news — ^he walks about and speaks to everybody." " I 
B&w him afterwards," says the same writer, " on the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, and reads 
his answers to addresses well." He carried, indeed, the prin- 
ciple of punctilious politeness all his days to a painful extent, 
and the labour he had to undergo in noticing ana remembering 
every one at his levees was greater than many a hard-working 
man expends in earning his livelihood. Thus even the cere- 
monial functions of royalty, independently of the cares of 
state, exacted a severe amount of duty. 

Notwithstanding his appearance of good humour, George 
in. was extremely firm, or, as some would term it, obstinate. 
He had made arrangements before he came to the throne to 
change the members of the govenmient. His mother and 

H 
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he himself had been for some time partial to the society of 
Lord Bute, a Scottish nobleman who had a handsome figure, 

Sossessed considerable accomplishments, and was especially 
eyoted to the science of botany. The nominal head of the 
ffOTemment at the time of his accession was Pelham, duke of 
Newcastle, a vain man, fond of applause, and madl^ devoted 
to the glory of official position. The real moving influence, 
however, was Pitt, the secretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment; and he had an able coadjutor in Mr Legge, the 
chancellor of the exchequer. On the day after his accession, 
when the king was proceeding to the pnvy-council, Pitt put 
into his hands some notes of the proper kind of address which 
he ou^ht to deliver. He was courteously thanked, but in- 
formed that the subject had already been considered, and thus 
he saw at once that there was a design to supersede him. Early 
in the ensuing year this was carried out by the appointment 
of the Earl of Bute to the ministry. He speedily put himself 
in opposition to Pitt by objecting to the project of a war with 
Spam; and on 5th October, Pitt himself resigned, and was 
succeeded by Lord Egremont. 

2. The whig aristocracy had hitherto since the Revolution 
dictated who should be the ministers of the crown — ^the new 
king was determined to take the responsibility on himself. 
His predecessors were dependent on these great families for 
being kept on the throne. George the Third, a native of the 
country, and succeeding under an arrangement now nearly 
sixty years old, considered that the monarchy might stand alone, 
independently of such support. It is thought that, when in- 
sisting on a war with Spam, Pitt must have had private infor- 
mation of the family compact by which the branches of the 
family of Bourbon throughout Europe had secretly entered 
into a combination with each other. The discovery of this 
rendered necessary a war with Spain, which was declared on 
4th January 1762. It was followed up with success, — the 
Hayannah, the most important Spanish port in the West 
Indies, being reduced, while several other captures were made 
from which a considerable treasure was acquired. This was 
passing in great ceremony through the streets of London 
12th Aug.) on the day when the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
1762. j" G-eorge I v., was bom. 

A peace was at last established on 10th February 1763, by 
the treaty of Paris, to which Britain, Prance, Spain, and Por- 
tugal were parties. Britain retained many of her conquests, 
including the ports on the Senegal, the island of Grenada, the 
Chrenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, and her conquests 
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in North America. Some of the ftcquisitions were restored to 
France, including Martipique, Guadaloupe, St Lucia, and other 
phices in the West Indies, with Goree in AMca. The French 
were restored to Pondicherry, and their trading stations in 
Lidia, with restrictions as to their military establishment, 
intended to protect the British East India Company from 
molestation ; but the French interest there never recovered 
from the shock it had received, and it dwindled away until 
on the resumption of war Pondicherry was retaken, it was 
not the least important part of the treaty of 1763, that, in 
consideration of the restoration of Cuba, Spain gave up Flo- 
rida to England, with whatever other possessions she had in 
America to the east or south-east of the Mississippi. 

This peace had hardly been proclaimed a few days in Lon- 
don, when, somewhat to the astonishment of the public, Lord 
Bute resigned his office, and was succeeded by Mr George Gren- 
ville, afterwards celebrated as the inciter of the American 
war. Lord Bute was a well-meaning man, not without talents 
for private life, but destitute of the proper capacity for a min- 
ister of state, especially for one who professed to introduce a 
new system. No minister in this country was probably ever 
overwhelmed with such a storm of unpopularity as he encoun- 
tered. Evil intentions and motives of all kinds were attributed 
to him, to the king, and to the princess his mother. Lord 
Bute was the first Scotsman who had ever been prime minister, 
and this was held forth as an insult to England. His peace 
was unpopular ; and after he was driven from power, it was 
said that he still exercised what was called a back-stair influ- 
ence, being the real minister, while Grenville was but the nom- 
inal one. The London shops swarmed with caricatures and 
lampoons against the object of popular dislike. He had been 
fiercdv attacked in a periodical called the North Briton, con- 
ducted by John Wilkes, the member for Aylesbury. In No. 45 
of this paper the king himself was censured. Wilkes was then 
seized, under a general warrant issued by Lord Halifax as 
secretary of state, and committed to the Tower. 

3. John Wilkes was one of the most remarkable characters 
of the a^e. He was a man of rank, fortune, and education, 
but profligate in his morals, and unscrupulous in his political 
opimons. Along with Dashwood, Saville, and other dissipated 

Sntlemen of the period, he was an active member of the Mock 
onks Club, celebrated for its vicious and abominable orgies. 
His hatred against Lord Bute is said to have arisen from that 
minister havmg refused to appoint him ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, where he would be at a convenient distance from 
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his creditors. His appearance was singularly unprepossessing 
— he had a hideous squint, and a sinister smile; jet, from 
his peculiar talents, he could make himself fascinatmg to the 
fftir sex as well as to the mob. But, bad as this man was, there 
is no doubt that he was the instrument of constitutional vic- 
tories which have been of the utmost importance to the coun- 
try. The order on which he was imprisoned was what is 
called a general warrant, which did not contain his name, or 
state the offence with which he was charged, but was merely 
issued against the authors, printers, and publishers of the 
North Briton. Our constitution is jealous of any such yague 
authorities, as by not expressly showing who is to be seized 
they give too much latitude to the persons who issue or enforce 
them. Wilkes was immediately released on an application 
to the Court of Common Fleas. He then brought an action 
against Lord HaUfeix, when the jury awarded him damages to 
the extent of £1000. 

Wilkes had found it prudent, on account of his debts and 
other embarrassments, to take refuge on the continent, much to 
the relief of all persons in power. He returned, however, in 
1768. Being highly popular, he was chosen member of parlia- 
ment for Middlesex ; but his offensive conduct prompted the 
house to expel him. Thus was raised the important constitu- 
tional question, how far that house possessed the power of de- 
priving any constituency of the representative in whom they 
might think fit to repose their confidence. Wilkes was in the 
ensuing year again elected without opposition, and again de- 
clared incapable of sitting ; and the same proceeding was a third 
time repeated on both sides. When he came forward for the 
fourth time, he was opposed hj Major Luttrell, whose act in 
standing for the county was considered so dangerous that many 
people opened insurances on his life in their own favour, be- 
lievmg that he would fall a victim to his audacity, and thus they 
might obtain the sums insured. Though Wilkes was returned 
by an overwhelming majority, Luttrell was declared to be duly 
elected. Wilkes stood again for the county in 1771, was elect- 
ed, and was tacitly permitted to take his seat. At a subsequent 
period all the proceedings against his capacity to be a member 
were erased from the journals by a vote of the house, as being 
" subversive of the rights of the whole body of electors of this 
kingdom." Thus, through the instrumentality of a man of bad 
chajracter and very questionable political intentions, one of 
the most valuable constitutional principles was firmly estab- 
lished. 

4. Stamp Act.-— -Li 1765, Mr Grenville commenced the un- 
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happy efforts of- taxation which severed the American States 
from Britain. He was a strennous supporter of the powers of 
parliament, especially the power of granting and withholding 
6th March \ taxes, and thus in an evil hour he moyed, " That 

1766. J towards defraying the expenses of protecting and 
securing the colonies, it may be proper to charge certain stamp- 
duties in the colonies." This was immediately followed by the 
act for laying a stamp-duty on the North American Colonies. 
It was received in America with the loudest denunciations. 
Some acts of violence were committed — ^associations were 
formed, consisting of the most influential men in the several 
places, to promote resistance to the tax, and a Congress of 
Deputies was assembled at New York. Even at home many 
people denounced the proceeding as a gross usurpation of 
authority, so long as America had no representatives in the 
British parliament, and an adage came into common use to 
the effect that " taxation without representation is tyranny." 
It was deemed wise to change the ministry and repeal the act. 
The new cabinet had at its head the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and it was afterwards joined by Pitt, created Earl of Chatham. 
It soon suffered several changes, however, among which was 
the introduction of Lord North; and unfortunately an act was 
passed in 1767 laying duties on tea, glass, paper, and other 
miports in the colonies. All these, with the exception of those 
upon tea, were soon after repealed. In 1770, the Duke of 
Grafton resigned, and Lord North, whose history has ever 
been connected with that of the American war, became prime 
S8th Jan. } minister. The duke had entered the ministry three 

1770. / years previously as a partisan of Chatham, but he 
was charged with shifting his policy ; and the writer whose 
letters in the " Public Advertiser " are known as those of Junius, 
is supposed to have driven him from public life by the vehe- 
mence and bitterness of his attacks. Ever since Walpole^s 
retirement in 1742 the ministry had been subject to rapid 
changed) but Lord North continued to rule the destinies of 
the nation for twelve years. 

5. American War. — Three years passed comparatively 
uneventful, until the eyes of the world were again directed to 
America by the attempts to enforce the duty on tea. Large 
cargoes of this commodity having been brought into Boston 
by vessels of the East India Company, they were boarded by 
a party of men disguised as Mohawk Indians, who threw the 
cargoes overboard. Similar outrages were committed on other 
parts of the coast, and at New York a caigo could only be landed 
under the cannon of a man-of-war. The feeling throughout 
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hy flie celebrated Burke, who now began to take a lively in- 
terest in this vitally important discusBion. On the other hand, 
&e people of Manchester, Lancaster, Liverpool, and several 
laige towns, presented what were termed loyal and dutiful 
adctesses, offering their support to his majesty in his efforts 
to reduce his rebellious subjects to obedience. 

6. Meanwhile the Americans were arming, training a na- 
tional militia, and storing provisions and other necessaries, in 
the prospect of a conflict. A military officer could not, of 
course, see such warlike preparations without attempting to 
utb April } interrupt them. Thus, the first blood in this con- 

1775. j flict was drawn at Lexington, where the efforts to 
remove warlike stores were resisted. The town of Boston, 
where Gage^s troops were posted, was invested by bodies of 
troops. On the lOth of May — ^the day to which it had been 
adjourned — ^the congress again met. It assumed the title of 
the Congress of " the Thirteen United Colonies of America." 
Thej resolved to raise an army, and meet the expense of it by 
issumg paper money. Yet they still left room for conciliation. 
They sent over an address to the king, praying that measures 
might be adopted for terminating the unhappv contest which 
had broken out; but no answer was vouchsafed to it, on the 
ground that it came from an illegal body. The war now went 
on with vigour. The Americans took by surprise the forts of 
Ticonderaeo and Crown Point. They made an attack on the 
powerM fortress of Quebec, which, though it was defeated, 
showed their skill and determination. In the middle of June, 
they fought the bloody battle of Bunker^s Hill, which was 
also gained by the royalists, but showed that the provincial 
troops would prove very formidable opponents, i^itherto most 
of their operations had been isolated and desultory. They 
now appomted as their commander-in-chief the illustrious 
George Washington, who had distinguished himself as a leader 
in the wars with the French, and who was known to be well ac- 
quainted with the civil affairs of the colonies. A more fortu- 
nate choice was never made. Washington, besides possessing 
remarkable military skill and abundant courage, was cautious, 
patient, and inde&tigable. While he had to counteract the 
efforts of a powerful enemy with ample resources at their dis- 
posal, he had also to overcome incredible difficulties from the 
disputes and jealousies of those whom he had to command, 
ana from a frequent scarcity in the means of providiag the 
necessary supplies for his troops. But, calm and immovable, 
he struggled on to the end, ana having accomplished his great 
object, retired iuto private Ufe, declining those distinctions 
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which the enthusiasm of his countrymen vonld have readily 
jnielded to him. He was assisted by many skilful generals ; and 
m their civil business the Americans were aided by Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the most sagacious men of his age. Instead 
of risking great engagements, the policy of the Americans was 
to coop up the different bodies of British troops, and reduce 
them by cutting off their supplies. In this manner Grage was 
inyested in Boston, until, by the pressure of famine, he was 
obliged to evacuate the town, ana leave it to be entered in 
triumph by Washington. 

7. Hitherto the demands of the Americans had been the 
mere redress of grievances. They were now resolved to cut 
themselves off from the mother country, with which they 
had been compelled to go to war. On tne 4th of July 1776, 
the congress adopted the celebrated Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and changed their name from "the United Colonies to 
" the United States^* of America. They announced the prin> 
ciple, that states mav be dependent on others while this de- 

Sendence is serviceaole to Doth, but have the privilege of 
eclaring themselves separate and independent whenever it 
becomes more expedient that they should stand alone. Thej 
enumerated the many wrongs which they maintained that the 
people of America nad siSered from their dependence on 
Enekuid, and concluded that the thirteen colonies " are and 
ou^t to be free and independent states.^^ Yet the military 
operations still continued to be unfavourable to the Americans. 
Lord Howe commanded a fleet and his brother an army, by 
which New York was invested. Unable to cope with the 
large force at their command, Washington, with wonderM 
skOl, slipped «ut of his dangerous position, embarking his 
whole force, with their arms and baggage, in the dead of night« 
so silently that the besiegers knew not of their absence till 
daylight showed the unoccupied camp. At the end of the 
year 1776, the cause of independence in America was to all 
human appearance desperate. Nearly all the fortified places 
were in possession of the royalists, and almost every engaffe- 
ment had told against the republicans. But their conmtion 
only called forth the resources of their leader and of them- 
selves. It was now seen that the combat was a death-strup;gle ; 
and the middle and upper classes in great numbers sacrificed 
their possessions, ana risked their lives in the service of the 
new republic. Reinforced and encouraged, Washington, by a 
forced march through a furious snow-storm, surprised a body 
of the German troops in the British service at Trenton, and 
took a large number of prisoners, with several pieces of can- 
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non. The war proceeded with varied success through the 
year 1777. In autumn, an expedition was sent against them 
nrom Canada under the command of General Burgoyne. At 
first he appeared to be successful, gaining occasional advan- 
tages, ana driving the republicans before hun. But as he left 
his resources bemnd him, his enemies were falling closer back 
upon their own, and, after two unsuccessful contests, he found 
17th Oct > it necessary, with his whole army, to surrender to 

1777. / Gage, the American general. 

8. The feeung in Britain regarding the dispute had now 
passed from in£fference to intense anxiety. The ministry, 
mstead of drawing a revenue from America, had involved the 
country in a costly war. At last they saw the policy of con- 
ciliation ; and Lord North brought in a series of bills for 
conceding all that the Americans demanded, excepting only 
their national independence. A party had now sprung up, 
who were desirous tnat a separation should at once take place, 
believing that it had become inevitable, and that to delay it 
would only involve additional expense and bloodshed. Among 
those who determinedly resistea this proposal was Chatham, 
who had not ceased during this unhappy war to call for con- 
ciliation while it was yet time. The discussion of Lord North's 
measures produced his memorable last appearance in the 
House of Lords. Emaciated and exhausted by disease, he 
was borne to a seat ; but the old fire still burned within him 
when he dilated on his favourite subject ; and he concluded 
one of his great efforts of oratory by rejoicing that the grave 
had not closed over him, and that he was still alive to lift his 
voice " against the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy.'* He sunk in a fit during this effort, and 
soon afterwards died. 

The commissioners sent over with the conciliatory offers, 
were received with scorn. The Americans were dafly gain- 
ing strength. They were even able to retaliate upon the 
Bntish coasts and shipping, from the number of merchant 
vessels belonging to their harbours which had been converted 
into privateers. A naval commander in their service, John 
Paul Jones, committed considerable devastation both in Eng- 
luid and Scotland, and was long the terror of our seaport 
towns. The French government, in an evil hour for itself, 
resolved to injure England by helping the revolted colonies — 
a policy for which it dearly paid in the impulse which it gave 
to republican principles in France. The celebrated Marquis 
de la Fayette, then a young enthusiast for liberty, with other 
Frenchmen of rank, first proceeded to America as private sym- 
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pathizers -with the republican cause ; but afterwards Franklm 
was received as the American ambassador at Paris, and a 
regular treaty -was concluded between France and the States. 
Such a union had more than the mere effect of men and 
money on the American cause. It placed them at once in the 
rank of nations, and subjected them no longer to the risk 
of being considered as rebels. The most fastidious court 
in Europe in the support of royalty and legitimacy had 
thought fit to enter into a treaty with the new republic as an 
ezistmg power. In the autumn of 1779, the Count D^Estaing 
was sent with a large force, naval and military, to the assist- 
ance of the Americans ; but though the efforts made by France 
certainly did aid the American cause, the real and substantial 
difficulty with which the British government had to contend 
in this memorable war, was the untiring perseverance of their 
brethren in race and language struggling for independence. 

9. When the French government thus aided the enemies of 
Britain, it was of course impossible to preserve peace between 
the two countries, and war was gradually resumed. Spain 
joined with France, more perhaps on account of the near re- 
lationship of the monarchs, who were both of the Bourbon 
familv, than of any real interest which the Spanish people 
could have in a war with Britain, unless it were the recovery 
of Gibraltar. The war was chiefly conducted at sea. Spain, 
however, had not then become the feeble nation she now is. 
The French had a considerable fleet ; and when the two navies 
were united, they could send out a force sufficient to deprive 
the British of that absolute command of the sea which she has 
enjoyed before and since. No great defeat was suffered ; but in 
general the engagements were of an undecided character, and 
such as the British navy had not been accustomed to. The 
chief mortification of the country arose from the conduct of 
the fleet under Palliser and Eeppel, who fought one of these 
doubtful battles with a French fleet in circumstances which 
would have given some of our great fighting admirals an op- 
portunity for a brilliant victory. They disputed with each 
other, and were both tried by court-martial, but both acquitted. 
Sir Georee Rodney was the most celebrated naval commander 
of that day. He was a man of ardent mind and high genius ; 
and he would have probably done good service to his coun- 
try if he had not spent much of his time in dissipation, and 
become involved in pecuniary difficulties. He made many 
important captures, and defeated the Spanish admiral, Lan- 
gara, near CSape St Vincent. These successes, however, hardly 
satisfied the nation, when they were compared with the fimits 
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of the previouB war. The powerful fleets of France and Spain 
were, according to a nunour which kept the country in a state 
of nervous terror, to make a descent upon the coast; and it was 
a general bdief at that time, published in many pamphlets and 
sermons, that the days of Britain^s jsreatness were numbered, 
— that she had risen to the height of her prosperity, and must 
immediately begin to descend. Such views are adopted every 
now and then, in periods of calamity, and forgotten when 
national prosperity is restored. 

10. GiBBALTAB. — ^Throughout that unhappy war, however, 
a portion of our countrymen, isohited on a solitary rock, 
gamed, by their stubborn bravery and patient endurance, 
the admiration of the world. Ever since Gribraltar had fall- 
en into the hands of the British the fortifications had been 
strengthened; and it was felt that its possession was very val- 
uable as a means of protecting our commerce and giving refuge 
to our fleets. In 1779, the siege of this fortress was commenced 
by the united forces of France and Spain. The governor. Gen- 
eral Elliot, conscious that he might be able to defy any assault 
that could be made, but that he could not be able to hold out 
against an investment which cut off all supplies of food, began 
immediately to make arrangements for enduring a protracted 
siege. There were four hundred guns kept firing month after 
month. At times, when there was a srana assault, the cannon- 
ade would continue for weeks at such a rate that fifty tons of 
ennpowder were calculated to be consumed every twenty-four 
hours, and from four to ^vq thousand shot and shells dis- 
charged. Yet a comparatively small number of the garrison 
were killed. With the exception of one well-planned sally, in 
which the land army of the besiegers was driven back and its 
fortifications were destroyed, the siege of Gibraltar went on 
with comparative uniformity from its commencement in 1779 
till September 1783. A grand and simultaneous attack was 
then to be made on the exlmusted garrison, with floating castles 
wdl supplied with men and cannon, and they were to anchor 
close to the batteries of the fortress, and silence them by in- 
cessant firing. It at first seemed that all attempts to injure 
these floating batteries were vain — ^the heaviest cannon-balls 
pattering on them like hailstones on the roof of a house ; but 
at len^^h they were destroyed by a shower of red-hot balls 
poured on them from the fortress. In this grand attack the 
SdFeb.) efforts of the besiegers became exhausted, and the 

1788. J siege was shortly afterwards abandoned. 

11. The fortune of the British arms in America was far from 
being so auspicious. Washington had begun to reap the fruit 
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of his patience, his cantion, and above all his spirit of endur- 
ance, which enabled him to derive a benefit from every defeat, 
finding in it a new lesson in warfare. The British commander, 
Lord Comwallis, had gained a victory at Guildford, in North 
Carolina, bnt it did hun little service in a country where his 
enemy was ever recruited, while his own forces dsuiy dwindled 
away. He soon afterwards formed an army in Virmnia, but it 
was widely separated from the forces of General Cmiton, who 
was stationed at New York. Washington, by sending fictitious 
despatches to be intercepted by the British, made them believe 
that an attack on New York was his main object. He took 
measures for the protection of his posts on the Hudson, near 
that town, and his operations had all the appearance of con- 
centrating the war there ; but suddenly he ^ected his course 
across the vast country which separated him firom the basin of 
the Chesapeake, and appeared before the force under Com- 
wallis in the fortified station of York Town. Now came the 
great struggle, of transcendent importance to Washington and 
the Americans ; for if they were victorious, there was little more 
to do. The operations were conducted on land with great skill 
on both sides. All hope of evacuating their post seawards was 
cut off from the royalist troops by the presence of a French fleet 
under De Grasse. The French allies had brought heavy can- 
non and practised artillerymen with them to aid the less 
instructed Americans. Between the two forces the small 
royalist army of 7000 men was hard pressed; and at last 
Comwallis found it necessary to take the step which decided 
the fiite of the war — ^he surrendered to Washington. The Brit- 
19th Octl 18^ vessels in the harbour at the same time stmck to 

1781. j the French admiral. 

When these calamitous events became known in Ensland, 
a large portion of the House of Commons determined if pos- 
sible to put an end to a system which wasted British blood 
and treasure to no purpose. The first motion on the subject 
in the House of Commons was lost by a majority of one in 
favour of government ; but the opposition persevered untQ they 
19th Mar. \ attained their object. When the Earl of Surrey was 

1782. j" about to rise, a few days after, to make a similar 
motion in the House of Lords, it was announced that Lord 
North's government was at an end. A new ministry was 
formed under the Marquis of Rockingham, including Lord 
Shelbume and Mr Fox ; and as the marquis died ere lus cab- 
inet had been many months old, it became the Shelbume 
administration. Under the auspices of this ministry the in- 
dependence of America was declared on the 20th January 
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1783, at the same time that the war with France and Spain was 
brought to an end. A number of domestic reforms were carried 
out by this new cabinet ; but before the^ are mentioned, it is 
necessary to narrate some occurrences wmch served to increase 
the despondency felt in many quarters regarding the fate of the 
country during the course of the American war. 

12. Lord George Gordon's Biots. — Some severe acts 
against the Roman-catholics, which had been passed soon after 
the Revolution, remained on the statute-book, and it was 
thought that after the lapse of n^rly a century the time had 
come for repealing them. A measure of relaxation had indeed 
been passed so far as England was concerned ; but an attempt 
to extend it to Scotland created tumults in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and in the meantime it was abandoned. This gave 
encouragement to the party in England who were in favour of 
persecuting the catholics, to band themselves together for the 
restoration of the penal laws against them. Lord George 
Gordon, a member of the House of Commons, whose enthu- 
siasm bordered on insanity, became their leader. He presided 
at several meetings, where, with a sort of wild eloquence in 
which he excelled, he called upon his hearers to approach par- 
liament in a resolute manner, and rather die than submit to 
a relaxation of the existing laws against popery. A protes- 
tant club was instituted, with branches throughout the coun- 
try ; and a plan was adopted for presenting a petition to par- 
liament, attended by a vast procession of its members. At 
4d Jnnel ten o'clock on the day appointed they assembled in 
1780. ]■ St George's Fields to the number of 40,000, wear- 
ing blue cockades, with the inscription " No Popery." Lord 
George, who had a talent for organization, marched them in 
divisions towards the houses of parliament, which they sur- 
rounded. He then brought his petition before the house, who 
refused to hear it so long as their debates were conducted under 
the coercive influence of a mob. While they were discussing 
this preliminary question, Lord George went frequently forth 
to his followers, told them what was going on, and ur^ed them 
to be bold and persevering. Great fears were entertamed that 
the^ would burst into the house ; and there is every reason to 
believe that Lord Georee would have induced them to do so, 
had he not been checked in his intention by General Murray, 
who threatened to treat him instantly as a rebel, and plunge a 
sword in his bosom whenever the first of his lawless toUowers 
should pass the threshold. 

The people reassembled next day without doing any par- 
ticular danoage ; but on the third day, which was Sunday, 
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seeing no precautions taken agunst them, they proceeded to 
destroy some Romish places of worship. On Monday a rest- 
less mob perambulated the streets, but the work of real destruc- 
tion did not begin till Tuesday. The operators were now no 
longer confined to the nrotestant committee — ^they were joined, 
or rather superseded, oy all the vicious characters of London, 
who saw a prospect of license and plunder in the excitement 
of the moment. They proceeded so methodically in their 
destructiveness that their phms might be supposed to have 
been long arranged. They^ singled out the dwellings of the 
statesmen and magistrates whom they disliked, and rapidly 
destroyed them. Among the houses so treated was that of 
the Lord Chief-justice Mansfield, where a fine library and, 
what was of more importance, the manuscripts of the owner, 
one of the ablest men of his day, were destroyed. Fire was 
the chief means used by the insurgents. They employed boys 
to climb on their shoulders, and fix to the upper part of the 
doors masses of tow steeped in turpentine, which being set 
on fire, the flames passed mwards, and speedily consumed the 
frail London houses, which were generally wooden frames 
with bricks inserted in them. On Wednesday the rioters be- 
gan to attack the various jails and release the prisoners. 
And it was an odd instance of the fatality attendmg crime 
that most of the felons so liberated were caught again dose 
to the neighbourhood of the ruined prisons from which they 
had escaped. The flames of the burning houses of course 
spread to others. Thus, on the evening of Wednesday, there 
were seen through London thirty-six great conflagrations, 
each spreading rapidly along its particuhur street, so that the 
horrified spectators were prepared to behold them all unite, 
and lay the whole city in ashes. Among other buildings some 
distilleries had been attacked, and the liquor, before it was 
sufficiently diluted for the use even of the most confirmed 
drunkards, was lavishly consumed by the mob, and ran alons 
the kennels of the streets, where miserable wretches, male and 
female, sucked it up in such quantities that many of them ex- 
pired, or, lying in a state of utter helplessness, were trampled 
to death by the fleeing rioters or their pursuers. After much 
hesitation and mismanagement, the military were at last au- 
thorized to act with rigour. The mob was then speedily dis- 
persed, and many of the ringleaders were apprehended, .^jnoiu^ 
these was the city hangman, who was spared the £eite whi^ 
awaited twenty-five of his companions, as his' services were 
absolutely necessary in inflicting the miserable death to which 
they were condemned. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. What was the descent of George III.? Give an account of his 
character. Who waii nominally at the head of the administration ? Who 
had the real influence ? What ministerial change took place ? 

2. What was intended as the political effect of the ministcorial change ? 
What compact is Pitt supposed to have been warned of? What war 
followed? What was accomplished by the treaty of Paris? Describe 
the character of Lord Bute. How did he become unpopular ? 

3. Give an account of John Wilkes. Whywashemiprisoned? De- 
scribe the evils that mi^ht arise fix>m the use of general warrants. 
What redress did he obtam ? Give an account of the contests of Wilkes 
in the Middlesex elections, and of the constitutional question involved 
in them. 

4. What did Mr Grenville commence in 1765 ? What were his poM- 
cal sentiments ? What was the effect of his project in America? What 
ministerial changes took place? Who became prime minister? Give 
an account of the Duke of Grafton. 

5. What took place at Boston and New York? What rendered the 
tea-duty peculiarly offensive ? What acts of parliament were passed 
relating to America ? Describe the effects whicn they produced. What 
congress was held ? How did this body aid in the creation of a legis- 
lature ? What line of conduct was ad^ted by Pitt ? 

6. How did the war commence? How did the congress proceed? 
What warlike operations did they undertake? Who was appointed 
commander-in-chief? Give an account of Washington's character. 

7. Give an account of the Declaration of Independence. Describe 
the state of the war, and the prospects of the Americans. What was 
the result of Burgoyne's expedition? 

8. What feeli^ did the war create in Britain? What measures 
were brought in by Lord North ? What views did another party adopt ? 
What effort was made by Pitt? What was the position oi the Ameri- 
cans? WhowasLafiiyette? Describe the conduct of the French gov- 
ernment, and its consequences. 

9. What war was occasioned by the assistance which the French gave 
to the colonists? What was the character of the warlike operations? 
What occurred as to Palliser and Keppel ? Give an account of Rodney. 
What victory did he gain ? What fears were entertained in Britain ? 

10. Where were high qualities exhibited by the British during the 
war? When did the siege of Gibraltar begm? What amusements 
did the governor adopt? Describe the progress of the siege. Describe 
the general attack with the floating batteries. How was it met? What 
was the result ? 

11. What was Washington's position ? What was that of the British 
commander in America ? Describe the circumstances under which Lord 
Cknrnwallis surrendered. Give an account of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons. What new ministry was formed? What events 
ocoarredinl783? 

12. What legislation as to the Roman-catholics excited attention? 
Who was at the head of the movement ? What kind of man was Lord 
(Jeorge Gordon? What was the protestant club? How did the tu- 
mults arise ? Give an account of the progress of the riots in London, 
of the daases of people ooncemed in them, and of theur suppression. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Fbom the American War to the Union with Ireland, 
A.D. 1783— 1801. 

Economic Reform — Coalition Ministry— Ministiy of the younger Pitt— 
His Reform Projects — Impeacliment of Warren Hastings — Tippoo 
Saib— Burke and the French Revolution— Trial of Home Tooke— 
War with France— The Duke of York— Siege of Toulon— Threatened 
Xnyasion of Britain— Mutiny at the Nore — Suspension of Cash Pay- 
ments — Battles of St Ymcent, Camperdown, and the Nile — Irish 
Rebellion — The Union. 

1. The American question, and the wretched events which 
were contemporary with it, Btill embarrassed all who served the 
crown. The terms of the peace, and especially the emancipa- 
tion, as it was called, of the United States, created much dis- 
cussion ; and the majorities in favour of the ministry in the 
House of Conunons, where the fate of a cabinet is always 
decided, were small. At the same time, other questions of 
importance, on which parties were divided, were now intro- 
duced. There had been great abuses in the management of 
the public money. In general, the persons who collected 
the various taxes remunerated themselves in the first plac«, 
and thus it was impossible to ascertain how far thev dealt 
fairly towards the public. There were many ways of keep- 
ing the accounts of the revenue ; and they were so complicated 
and peculiar that it was quite impossible for any one to 
make himself responsible for the amount being honestly ac- 
counted for. At the same time, many oi the persons emploYed 
by government could not get a fair remuneration for tneir 
services, because men in office were careless and indolent, 
or had reasons for delaying the payment of their sahiries. 
Edmund Burke, an Irishman of high genius and varied ac- 
quirements, set himself to remedy this evil. He procured a 
complete revisal of the national accounts, and among other 
!^^?n^* arrangements he adopted one which was as simple 
who hlf to^®^l'I^"''*l™®^y» *^** *^® ^^^» ^^ departments 

Km^hou?rbe^^^^^^ 'h r r Pr?r TP^^y-^^ 
their own untS aU th! .1* *"«°^«^ *^, and should not receive 

Other Droiecta v ®*"®" ^®re paid, 
and cabmities nf ♦i^^®'"® afterwards forgotten in the alarms 
^^^ ** ot the French revolution, were at this time 
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commenced. ^ Among these was a plan for the reform of 
the House of Commons, which was earnestly supported b^ 
William Pitt, the son of Lord Chatham, and the heir of his 
genius. It was the common opinion at the time, that this 
young man was destined to bring the nation to something like 
the republicanism which his father had been charged with fos- 
tering in America ; but subsequent events changed his system 
of politics. 

2. There had been a split in the ministry. The friends of 
the deceased Lord Rockingham differed in opinion from those 
of his successor. Lord Sheloume. Mr Pitt supported the lat- 
ter ; and the statesman who was afterwards his great rival, 
Charles Fox, was supposed to be a man likely to take office in 
the new cabinet. Pitt was sent to negotiate with him, but 
without success ; and this occasion is said to have been the 
last on which these two remarkable men, whose rivalry became 
so celebrated twenty years afterwards, met each other in con- 
fidential conference. 

The Shelbume ministry was now tottering, and strauge ru- 
mours were in circulation as to the arrangements for replacing 
it. A member of the House of Commons, Mr Powys, said in 
the course of a debate that it was " an age of strange confed- 
eracies; a monstrous coalition had taken place between a 
noble lord and an illustrious commoner ; the lofty assertor of 
the prerogative had joined in an alliance with the worshippers 
of the majesty of the people." So it was. The old supporter 
of high tory principles. Lord North, formed a union with 
the young advocate of freedom, Mr Fox. This celebrated 
coalition ministry had for its nominal head the Duke of Port- 
land. It has often been attacked as dishonest; for there 
is a feeling in this country that each party should fight out 
fairly and openly its own objects, and that for one of them to 
join another of opposite opinions for the purpose of merely 
acquiring strength is a bad policy, which will in the end de- 
stroy itself. It so proved in this case. Mr Fox brought in 
his celebrated India bill. The acquisition of territoxy in 
India had proceeded so rapidly since the operations of Lord 
Clive were last noticed, that it nad become necessary to have 
some government control over the new empire, unless it were 
to be left to the sovereignty of the East India Company, who 
never could have governed it as a commercial company, but 
must have left it a prey to the boldest and most unscrupulous 
officers in its service. Mr Fox's bill proposed the appointment 
of a certain number of official persons to act with the directors 
of the East India Company, and control their proceedings, 

I 
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According to his plan these officers would be appointed by 
parliament. It is the general arrangement in tnis country, 
and apparently a beneficial one, that the appointment to all 
public offices is in the sovereign ; that is to say, in the min- 
isters of the crown enjoying the confidence of parliament. 
George III. thought tlmt Fox^s measure disparaged his pre- 
rogative, and he set his face against it. It was rejected in 
the House of Lords after having passed the Commons, and 
17th Dec. > next day the coalition ministry resigned its fimc- 

1783. J" tions. 

3. The formation of a new ministry was now intrusted to Mr 
Pitt. Though only twenty-four years old, he was put forward 
to carry on a great constitutional conflict on which the king had 
resolved to enter. A considerable body of the aristocracy, by 
their influence in the House of Commons, still dictated to the 
government, and it was the object of George HI. to transfer 
their power to the crown. With this view he determined to sup- 
port his minister against the House of Commons, — an object in 
which he could only be successful by popular aid. The idea 
of placing so young a man in sucn a position was highly 
ridiculed by Fox and his followers. They showed their con- 
tempt by carrying vote after vote against him, sometimes with 
large majorities, sometimes without the trouble of dividing- 
the house. The business of the nation was at a stand ; the 
supplies for paying the expenses of the army and navy and 
the public offices were not granted ; and it seemed inevitable 
that the king would be beaten, as William the Fourth was 
when he endeavoured to force a tory ministry on the country 
in 1834. A new element, however, was now at work, which 
the Commons did not anticipate. While the king remained 
unmoved, threatening even to resign his trust and retire to 
Hanover, the people began to take an interest in so curious a 
struggle, and with characteristic generosity they took the side 
of what seemed the weaker party. Addresses began to pour 
m, offering support to the crown ld what was called its right- 
eous conflict. The opinions which Pitt had expressed in 
l^T!!li«Jil^*5il*°'®'^**'7 ^®^o™ naturaUy acquired for him 
& narSnf ;?® ST "5^ ""V^ ^"^"^^ ^^^^^ ^^' *^eir seats 
slip^port S^'p^^^^^^^^ -Tered in their 




1784. j-BtrenethpnVkT '*^'^^*'«' «>o» at tHis juncture to 
Prince Ch^r^^i^^ri i:::::r^''t TT. ?^*« '^' ^^ 
of 1745. '^^erehadl.en^tAliS^^^^^^ 
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but many families of highly loyal principles were desirous of 
an apology for transferring them from the house of Stewart to 
that of Hanover, and they found a conyenient excuse in this 
event. At length the contest was brought to a conclusion. 
An address to the throne for the removal of ministers was 
8ih March > proposed^ and, after a hard contest, it was carried 

1784. j by a majority of only one. Parliament was now 
dissolved. The whole forces both of the principle of loyalty 
and of popular feeling were embarked in the new election ; 
and when it reassembled, the first division showed ministers 
in a majority of 282 to 114. 

4. The minister now lost no time in bringing in his own meas- 
ure for the government of India. It established the present 
Board of Control, giving the government a voice and a check in 
the management of the vast empire which the East India Com- 
pany were acquiring, while it left to that body the unlimited 
management of its trading affairs, and preserved its monopoly. 
The years which elapsed from this period until the first French 
revolution shook all Europe, were comparatively uneventful. 
Mr Pitt was under an understood pledge to bring forward the 
cause of parliamentary reform ; and early in 1785 he introduced 
a measure on the subject, in which he proposed to transfer 
the right of election from thirty-six decayed burghs to so many 
larger constituencies, and to extend the franchise in large towns 
to the inhabitants generally, and in counties to copyholders 
as well as freeholders. The bill was strongly opposed, and 
it was negatived by 248 to 174. Had he been as sincerely 
anxious to carr^ it as to forward his other measures, he would 
not have submitted to this defeat. But he was beginning to 
lose taste for his early reforming opinions, and he never^gave 
the cause any farther aid. From the time, however, when it 
was abandoned by the minister, it began to take root in the 
popular mind, from which it was never totally eradicated. 

Much of the public attention at this time was occupied by 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which called forth the 
most brilliant displays of eloquence ever heard in Britain, 
from Burke, Sheridan, and the other great orators of the day. 
He had been appointed governor-general of India after the 
conquests of Chve, but before they had been consolidated, or 
the British dominions there brought under a system of regular 
order. He had wily and unscrupulous opponents to contend 
with, in the Rajah of Mysore, the Mahrattas, and other native 
princes. He maintained the British supremacy with great 
skill and boldness ; but his accusers charged him with having 
Adopted unscrupulous means, too like those of eastern rulers, 
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but not to be justified in a British statesman. The articles of 
impeachment were brought forward in 1786; but idler a 
period of unprecedented excitement and interest, the protracted 
mvestigation on which they entered became too tedious for the 
zeal of his prosecutors. They relaxed their endeayours ; pub- 
lic opinion changed to the side of the accused, and in 1796 he 
was acquitted. 

The king had for some time shown symptoms of mental 
alienation ; and in Noyember 1788, the ministry had to meet 
the alarming fact that his majesty was labouring under con- 
firmed insanity. In such circumstances it was necessary to 
take measures for conducting the business of the country, 
and the difficulty was all the creater as it was impossible to 
obtain the king's assent to a bill settling the matter. Many 
disputes arose on this perplexing subject, but they were hap- 
pily terminated by a message, on 10th March 1789, intimating 
his majesty's recoyery. Strong manifestations of joy were 
shown throughout the country, and the king himself joined 
in an act of thanksgiying in St Paul's Cathedral. 

The warlike operations of Britain during this interyal were 
confined to India, where Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder All, 
soyereign of Mysore, inherited all his father's hostility to the 
British. The war was conducted with yigour under Lord Com- 
wallis and General Baird ; and like all the others in India, it 
ended in an increase of the British territory. In February 
1792, the strong fortress of Seringapatam was inyested ; and 
Tippoo, driyen to his last resources, was compelled to agree 
to a peace which depriyed him of the greater part of his do- 
minions, and broke the influence of his £unily m the east. 

6. The French reyolution, which was now in full progress, 
was yiewed with yaried feelings by the seyeral parties in Eng- 
lish politics. The friends of prerogatiye and aristocracy saw 
in eyery part of it nothing but the most daring wickedness, 
and an inyasion of estabfished powers which all good citi- 
zens in every part of the world should endeayour to put down. 
The whigs were divided among themselves. Mr Burke's ro- 
mantic mind was excited by the fallen greatness of the court 
and the sufferings of the nobility ; and it was said of him, as 
entirely overlooking the people, that he pitied the plumage 
but forgot the dying bird. He predicted that the French 
would fell under a military despotism, which proved true ; but 
he also foretold that the country would be enfeebled and be- 
come utterly powerless in war, — a prophecy which subsequent 
events showed to be false. Fox ana many of his friends, though 
they could not justify the licentious horrors of the events in 
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PariS) yet held that ^ood would in the end come of the de- 
struction of an old and corrupt tyranny. The estrangement be- 
9th Feb. ") tween them was shown by a vehement attack made 

1790. j in parliament by Burke upon the revolutionists ; and 
the complete separation thus produced between .old friends 
brought tears into the eyes of Fox. It was remarkable that 
while Burke thus ardently adopted a side, Pitt was silent ; but 
it was well known that he was getting rid of all his reforming 
propensities, and becoming a thorough friend of arbitrary 
power. Besides those who thought with Fox that in the end 
the revolution would do good, there were some, but not many, 
who applauded all the acts of the French, and would have 
readily imitated them at home. Such sentiments were so 
generally unpopular, however, that the moderate friends of 
reform suffered from being supposed to be identified with 
them. A public dinner was held in Birmingham to celebrate 
the capture of the Bastille, when the gentlemen present were 
assailed by a mob with furious shouts of " church and king." 
Before they separated the rioters sacked the houses of several 
14th July \ obnoxious individuals, and destroyed the fine library 

1791. / of the philosopher Priestley. Several societies of 
various kinds were now instituted. Some of them were for 
the condemnation of the principles of the French revolution. 
Among those which either sympathized with the French or 
were charged with doing so, were the Corresponding Society 
of London, which had widely organized itself throughout the 
country, the Constitutional Society, the Revolution of 1688 
Society, and the Friends of the People. Many eminent men 
joined these associations ; and the Friends of the People counted 
among their members Sheridan, Mr, afterwards Earl, Grey, 
Whitbread, and Erskine. There is no doubt that there were 
at that time men who were ready to subvert the laws and the 
constitution by violence, and to aid the French destructives, 
after they had finished their own evil work, in destroying the 
whole system of that civilisation which had been the steady 
growth of centuries in Britain. But there were other men, 
and they were by far the greater number, who only wished to 
improve our constitution by the removal of abuses which had 
crept in, or the remedy of practices which were defective and 
unsuitable to the wants of the age. It was unfortunate that, 
probably from the extremely tragic character of the events in 
France, a habit arose of confounding these two with each 
other, and of counting as criminals those who desired to obtain 
by peaceful and constitutional means what is now the law of 
the land. 
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6. Some of the prejudices which had at first made any pro- 
posals of change extremely unpopular at last bepan to dimin- 
ish ; and the ministry, though desirous of punislung certain of 
the agitators, found that English juries would not enable them 
to do so. The Scottish jury system had not, however, been 
placed upon the broader basis which it has since occupied, 
and it was found convenient to strike the first blow there 
against the friends of innovation. Accordingly several persons 
were tried, found guilt}"* of sedition, and condemned to trans- 
portation. Some of them had doubtless involved themselves 
as abettors of the French revolutionists ; but others, such as 
Mr Muir, a Scottish barrister, and Mr Gerrald, an English 
gentleman of high classical attainments, had done nothing to 
deserve the felon^s punishment of transportation, and the min- 
istry had to stand a very damaging debate in the House of Com- 
mons as to their fate. The government at the same time made 
an attempt to teach the innovators a severe lesson in England. 
A. D. ) A prosecution for high-treason was instituted against 
1794. J several persons, the most conspicuous of whom was 
John Home Tooke. He was a great scholar, and had shown 
peculiar abilities in tracing the affinities of languages ; but he 
was eccentric, vain, and foolishly fond of notoriety. Those 
who were selected for his fellow-victims were men of inferior 
stamp — Thelwall, a clever and plausible lecturer; Daniel 
Adams, a clerk; and Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker. These 
trials were a serious mistake of the government. The cause 
of Home Tooke being seized was an intercepted letter to 
him from a brother conspirator, containing the following pas- 
sage : "Is it possible to get ready by Thursday?" It was sup- 
posed that wat was to be got ready was an army to attack 
parliament and dethrone the king. It turned out on his trial 
to be only a statement, to be printed in the newspapers, of the 
emoluments held by the various members of the Pitt famDy. 
Nothing was more unpopular in England in the year 1792 
than the principles of tne French revolutionists ; and their 
conduct tended greatly to check all reforms in Britain, and 
especially some measures having a tendency to free trade 
which Pitt had announced. The government's own conduct 
created the first reaction to the general tide of public opinion. 
Tooke, Hardy, and the other persons tried for treason, were 
acquitted ; and so great was the public interest taken in them 
that the announcements of acquittal were received with loud 
cheers by anxious assemblages. The circumstances in which 
they were placed procured a sort of agreeable celebrity to 
some of these men ; and Hardy, who otherwise would Jiave 
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probably remained an obscure mechanic, happening to live to 
an old age, received frequent public honours as a martyr in 
the cause of liberty. 

7. In the fury of their new republicanism, the French de- 
clared themselves hostile to all the world who were not re- 
publican. Austria too promptly answered the challenge by 
coming forward as the champion of legitimacy, and she was 
immediately punished by the defeats which the French re- 
publican troops inflicted on her army. All parties behaved 
with folly on the occasion, and all suffered for their rashness. 
A royal message was sent down to parliament, informing them 
28th Jan.) that the king had determined to augment the national 

1793. j forces " for supporting his allies, and for opposing 
views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of France, 
at all times dangerous to the interests of Europe, but partic- 
ularly so when connected with the propagation of principles 
subversive of the peace and order of all civil society." In the 
war conducted in the Netherlands in 1793 the British bore a 
part under the command of the Duke of York ; but though 
popular with the military, from his kindness and his fairness 
in the distribution of rewards, he was not a skilful commander, 
and he achieved nothing worthy of notice. Several attempts 
were made to enable the royalists of France, many of whom, 
especially in the district of La Vendue, fought with great 
heroism, to co-operate with the British troops, but they were 
always unsuccessful. Lord Hood appeared with a fleet at 
Toulon ; and however well intended might have been the effort 
thus made to aid the royalists in that part of France, it was very 
ineffectual. The siege of Toulon by the republicans was re- 
markable for first camng out the resources of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. While his endeavours to protect the town had been 
so unavailing, the British commander had the satisfaction of 
having done all that was possible to rescue the wretched in- 
habitants from the doom awaiting them at the hands of their 
enemies. 

The misfortunes of the British troops in the Netherlands 
were aggravated by the breaking out of disease, and by hard- 
ships peculiar to the climate, against which proper precautions 
baa not been taken. The nation saw with dissatisfaction vast 
sums of money expended and life wasted, not for any proper 
national object, but to aid the despotic monarchs of the con- 
tinent. Such circumstances had a bad effect upon the public 
mind, and seriously neutralized that feeling of loyalty to the 
institutions of the country which had been so prevalent a 
year or two earlier. At the same time large sums were ad- 
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yanced to yariouB foreign courts in the shape of subsidies, to 
enable them to cany on a war for which their own resources 
were quite incompetent. The Low Comitries were at last 
evacuated and len to the successful republicans; while the 
wretched renmant of our troops, only a fifth part of the origi- 
14th April > ual force, were glad to embark at Bremen, and return 

1795. > to their own country. 

8. In its increasing strength the French republic was at 
last not content with self-defence or neighbouring conquest. 
In fact, the threats of Austria and Prussia had compelled the 
French Directory to adopt desperate and determined efforts for 
the protection of the country; because they knew that if 
the Bourbons were immediately restored by foreign arms, 
they would be sacrificed to the vengeance of the royalists. 
Thus they were driven as it were to create a great military 
force, which required to be employed ; and the neighbouring 
governments saw with horror the monstrous combative mass 
which they had thus brought into existence. These fears now 
extended to Britain. The English people, and everything 
connected with their institutions and customs, had been ex- 
tremely popular in France at the commencement of the revo- 
lution ; but thegovemment had made common cause with the 
enemies of the french, and thus the feelings of respect and par- 
tiality towards us were succeeded by those of intense hostility. 
An expedition against the British empire was at last fitted out 
at Brest, under Admiral Joyeuse, which was to be followed by 
18th Dec.) a land force commanded by the intrepid General 

1796. J Hoche. There is no doubt that, considerable as 
was the national discontent, and loudly as the government 
was abused, in the event of an actual invasion, the people would 
have rallied heartily and steadily round then* institutions. The 
French therefore judged wisely that neither England nor Scot- 
land was the place where they could expect to be joined by the 
inhabitants ; and the expedition was directed to the coast of 
Ireland, where the people were deeply dissatisfied with Eng- 
lish rule, and had indeed some of the feelings of a conquered 
nation. A part of the fleet actually reached Bantry Bay. 
The remainder, however, conveying Hoche and part of ms 
force, was detained by contrary winds ; and the elements, not 
for the first or last time, saved the country from the presence 
of an enemy. 

Though the operations of the British land forces, in con- 
junction with those of the German sovereigns, had been bo 
unsatisfactory, our navy was still victorious on its native 
element. The West India Islands belonging to the French 
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were captiured one after another. A large convoy with merchant 
Tessels being expected from America, the Brest fleet was sent 
out to add to its strength in passmg through the narrow seas 
swarming with British ships. They were encountered in the 
i8t Jane \ Bay of Biscay by a British fleet under the command 

1794. j of Lord Howe, and driyen back with the loss of sev- 
eral vessels. 

9. Mutiny op the Nore.— Before this could be followed by 
other victories, however, a danger of the most alarming kind 
threatened the country from the very fleet itself. The sailors, 
who are now admitted to have had many just grievances to 
complain of^ had formed themselves into a well arranged com- 
bination, and their superiors, while neglecting the grievances, 
had been equally careless in guarding against their consequen- 
ces. The mutmy began at Spithead, where Lord Bridport 
having given the signal to prepare to put to sea, the men, 
instead of answering it, ran up the rigging, and cheered from 
ship to ship. An attempt was made to conciliate them, but 
in vain ; and the captain of one of the ships, the London, 
having ordered his marines to fire on them when they were 
holding a convention, they seized him and some other officers 
and kept them in custody. Lord Howe was at last appointed 
to concede their claims, and this part of the force returned to 
its duty. But the larger fleet collected at the Nore, fancying 
that violence was the only method of obtaining redress, re- 
volted in a still more systematic manner, and made much 
more extensive demands. They superseded all the officers 
by a committee of delegates appointed from themselves, and 
selected a man of great skill and courage, named Parker, to be 
their admiral. Twenty-six sail of the line were at one time 
in a state of open mutiny, and under this man*s command. 
Various efforts were made to influence and intimidate them, 
bat in vain ; and the government felt nearly paralyzed by an 
event which seemed to place them at the mercy of the enemy. 
Bat still greater dangers threatened them. Among the various 
discordant proposals of the mutineers some spoke of giving 
ap themselves and their ships to the service of France, while 
others suggested a bombardment of Sheemess. To the honour 
of their patriotism and good feeling, however, no such projects 
were adopted, nor was anything done showing a cruel or reck- 
less disposition. However skilful may be the management on 
such occasions, it is impossible to supersede at once old habits 
of organization and establish new ones. Divisions and disputes 
Jane. \ took place, and when a proclamation was issued o£&ring 
1797. / pardon to all except the ringleaders, ship after ship came 
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under the guns of Sheemess. It was thought necessary to yiait 
some of the ringleaders with capital punishment. Parker, who 
had been but a few days all-powerfiu, was peaceably given up 
to a body of soldiers sent to seize him. He was put on tria^ 
and after a long investigation sentenced to death. His exe- 
cution took place with great solemnity, and he admitted that 
his punishment was well merited. A tew of the delegates suf- 
fered with him. Grievances were afterwards redressed, quiet- 
ness was restored, and the public soon got into the habit of 
expecting news of a very different kind about the doings of 
the British navy. 

10. The mutmy at the Nore was not the sole object of ap- 
prehension in the year 1797. It began to be perceived that 
what is called a drain of bullion had set upon the Bank; of 
England ; that is, people holding paper-money wished to have 
it exchanged for gold. This was attributed to the fear of 
invasion, which had induced many people to invest their pro- 
perty in bullion, as the most convenient thing to carry off 
or conceal when an enemy was plundering and burning their 
houses. But the ^eater portion of the gold disappeared 
in a different direction, owing to the large subsidies paid to 
the foreign powers, who generally required to get the money 
yoted to them put in this shape to pay their troops. When 
the bank dosed on Saturday the 25th of February, the gold 
in its coffers, instead of bein^ as it usually is above ten millions, 
only amounted to one milhon and two hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds, — a sum which would not have stood the run 
of Monday morning many hours. On Sunday the privy-council 
met, and issued an order prohibiting the bank from paying in 
bullion until the sense of parliament should be taken. This 
was accompanied by an assurance that the wealth possessed 
by the bank in other shapes was quite sufficient to meet all its 
obligations, and with an engagement by some of the greatest 
London merchants offering to take bank notes for any sums 
due to them. The prohibition was confirmed by the Bank 
Restriction Act ; but the directors acted with so much discretion 
that bank notes rose to be worth more for a time than their 
nominal value in gold. 

11. While this internal matter was under adjustment, heroic 
deeds were performed at sea. Sir John Jervis attacked a 
14th Feb. > Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent, and gained a signal 

1797. I victory, capturing four ships. He accomplished this 
by the bold operation, peculiar to our British commanders, of 
breaking the line. The old naval system had been that the 
contendmg fleets came up in two lines, and fired at each other 
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like colnimiB of infuitry. The breaking of the line consisted 
in gettins right through it, and cutting off one part from the 
other. An overwhelming force was brought to bear on the 
portion bo separated, and in this way a British admiral with a 
small fleet was often able to have the advantage of a superior 
force, by dividing that of his enemy and encountering a part 
at a time. It was not unlike the policy of Napoleon on land, 
whose practice was to keep his own troops concentrated, and 
beat his enemy in detail. Tne same tactics were soon afterwards 
practised agamst a nation fiur more equally matched with us 
on the waves. The Dutch had unfortunately become mere 
vassals of France, and their fleet was met and fought by 
Duncan near Camperdown. Their admiral and all his seamen 
behaved with the heroic stubbornness of their nation, and it 
might rather be said that they were destroyed than that they 
3rielded. This victory was the more important, as it was 
afterwards discovered that the Dutch fleet had been destined 
to join in an expedition against Britain. 

Hie vast armaments fitting out in France gave grounds for 
expecting another invasion. Better concocted and more formi- 
daole than that intended to be led by Hoche. The country 
was in a state of extreme excitement, some people believing 
the idea of an actual invasion to be a mere hallucination, but 
the greater portion thinking that it was close at hand ; and 
among them all kinds of rumours spread, representing the 
preparations in the most formidable and terrible light. The 
government did its duty in arming the country, and preparing 
for the event, whatever it might be. Large bodies of men 
were brought together as militia and volunteers. The zeal 
shown by all ranks throughout the kingdom to defend it from 
a foreign foe was a cheerful indication that the discontents of 
those who demanded a reform of the electoral system were 
not dictated by enmity, but hj friendship to their institutions. 
The most vigilant preparations were made to detect any 
attempt at a landing. On the tops of eminences masses of 
combustibles, which could be at once ignited, were ready to 
spread the alarm and connect the different parts of the coast 
with each other. There was at least one occasion on which an 
accidental and false alarm lighted up many of these beacons, 
and brought together the men who were ready to fight for their 
homes in numbers which astonished and perplexed the people 
amon^ whom they were concentrated ; but however inconve- 
nient it mi^ht prove to be on the spot, the evidence of spirit 
and determmation which it afforded was highly gratifying. 

12. The French expedition, instead of bemg destmed for an 
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attack on Britain, sailed for E^ypt, and there landed Napoleon, 
who hy his signal yictories in Italy was already the rising star 
in France. The precise aim of this expedition has ever been 
involved in mystery. Napoleon himself had dreams of eastern 
empire, but he afterwards founded a more substantial greatness 
in France. It has been conjectured that the object of the 
expedition was to effect an entrance to the British empire in 
India, whence the French imagined that Britain derived her 
whole wealth and strength, which were in reality the fruit of 
her industry and enlightened system of government. That this 
expedition escaped an attack by sea appeared a mere matter 
of fortunate accident. When Napoleon had arrived in safety, 
however, he was still met by British skill and courage. The 
Turks in the defence of Acre were so well assisted by Sir 
Sidney Smith with his ships, and the services of his seamen 
and marines, that the siege, after a protracted and desperate 
effort, was abandoned. But even -before the attack on Acre 
had commenced, a still more serious blow was struck at 
France. Nelson, in pursuit of the French fleet, came in 
sight of it at last, though not imtil it had landed Napoleon 
and the army of Egypt. The encounter took place near 
the mouth of the Nile, and it is always known in history as 
the battle of the Nile. The French admiral looked more to 
the safety of his vessels than to the chance of a victory, and 
they were anchored in water so shallow that it was supposed 
their line could not be cut. These were exactly the circum- 
stances in which superior seamanship could be shown, by work- 
ing the vessels, and not by using them as stationary batteries, 
where all that was necessary was to serve the guns. This 
was probably the most desperate combat in our whole naval 
annals. It lasted far into the night, when the darkness was 
lighted up by the continuous flashes of cannon, and the lurid 
gkre of burning fragments of vessels. The ship L'Orient of 
a hundred and twenty guns blew up with a terrible explosion, 
involving in instant and fearful destruction the French admiral 
iBt Aug. \ and a thousand men. Of the thirteen sail of the line 
1793. I brought into action by the French, nine were cap- 
tured, and the naval power of france was effectually crippled. 
A small expedition fitted out to accomplish a landing in Ireland 
was soon afterwards surprised and defeated by Admiral War- 
ren. Another land expedition was sent to Holland in tiie 
autumn of 1799, with little better success than the former 
one ; and the presence of an English fleet prompted the Dutch 
to declare their allegiance to the house of Orange, and repu- 
diate the French domination. 
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13. The British government now felt, however, that in Ire- 
land it had a difficmty greater than any that was to be dreaded 
from foreign enemies. The disaffection of a large portion of 
the inhabitants to the system under which the country was 
governed, and the perpetual eye which France seemed to have 
towards that island as the vulnerable part of the empire, were 
both sufficiently alarming. In later times the Roman-catholic 
population have been generally understood to be the most inimi- 
cal to British rule, but at this period it was the Irish protestants, 
who, though few in number, have ever held the upper hand 
in that country since the Revolution, who gave the tone and 
direction to the movements. They established the Irish vo- 
lunteers, who with arms in their hands dictated their terms 
to the government, and obtained the removal of the law which 
humiliated Ireland, by making its legislature subject to an 
English revision of its proceedings. When the parliament of 
Ireland and the parliament of England were, however, both 
free and independent legislatures, each under the same sover- 
eign, it was clear that there was a great danger of collision, 
just as there had been as to Scotland nearly a century earlier. 
In fact, the danger was practically perceptible ; for the Irish 
legislature, desirous to snow its independence, was seeking to 
settle its relations with foreign powers on a principle different 
from that pursued by England, and which, unless the king 
favoured England to the prejudice of Ireland, would let Ireland 
have her wars with those who were at peace with Britain, and 
her treaties with its enemies. It would be a painfully tiresome 
task to give any account of the various associations and com- 
binations which distracted that unhappy country during the 
French revolution. The most remarkable feature in the whole 
series of these Irish disturbances is, that the most turbulent 
people were generally those who stood up for the supremacy 
of the British government and the maintenance of the con- 
stitution. Thus, a society who came into existence in 1795, 
calling themselves Orangemen, in commemoration of King 
Williiun and the Revolution, committed inmiense havoc among 
their poor, feeble, and ignorant neighbours, who were more 
entitled to their pity than their severity. 

A body, however, at last arose so formidable as to cast these 
small ana partial combinations into the shade. It was profes- 
sedly connected with no religious party, but consisted of men 
belonging to all, and it took the name of the Association of 
United Irishmen. A widely ramified conspiracy had been 
formed to free Ireland from its connexion with England, and 
establish it as a separate republic. Their having this in view, 
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instead of desiring to become attached to France, made the 
French less zealous to aid them than they might perhaps have 
otherwise been. The abettors of this project included Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur O^Connor, Emmet, and other men 
of name and position in Ireland. It was nuide known to the gov- 
emment by spies, who were at the same time deeply suspected 
of having exaggerated the importance of their discoveries and 
the guilt of those whom they accused. Though great pre- 
cautions were taken, a formidable insurrection broke out in 
1798. While the spirit of independence had been fostered 
at least as much by the Protestant as the Catholic body, the 
disturbances took the prevailing tone of the population, and 
became a war of Catholic against Protestant, in which the in- 
fluence of the priests among the former was supreme. Hor- 
rible atrocities were committed on both sides ; and the spirit of 
extermination spreading to the troops, was severely censured 
by their humane general, Sir Ralph Abercromby. It was high 
time that some phtn should be taken to neutralize the dreadM 
animosities of the country, and consolidate it with England ; 
and nothing seemed better suited to this purpose than a legis- 
lative union. After much angry discussion, especially in the 



1st Jan. ) Irish parliament, this object was effected on the 
1801. y first day of the nineteenth century. The principles 
of this imion were the same in general as those which had 
applied to Scotland ; but a sort of court was still preserved in 
Ireland, under a high officer called the Lord Lieutenant, and 
there was a separate secretary of state to attend to Irish bus- 
iness. An adjustment was made of the public burdens of the 
two countries, which keeps Ireland exempt from many taxes 
affecting England. Twenty-eight temporal lords were ap- 
pointed to represent the Irish peerage, and the bishops were 
to sit by rotation four at a time. The number of Irish mem- 
bers brought into the United House of Commons was one 
hundred. 

EXERCISES. 
^ 1. What created ministerial embarrassments? What domestic ques- 
tion of importance arose? Describe the abuses in the collection of the 
revenue, and the manner in which they were remedied. What other 
reform was talked of? Who supported it ? 

2. What took place between Pitt and Fox? What rumours got into 
circulation? What coalition was concluded? Describe the nature of m 
coalition ministry. What bill did Mr Fox bring in? What was its 
nature and object ? How did George III. act ? 

3. Who was made the head of the new ministry? What was peculiar 
in Pitt's being the prime minister ? How did parliament act ? Describe 
the manner m which Pitt was supported by the king, and obtained 
popular favour. What was the result as shown in the elections ? 
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4. What measure was adoi>ted as to India? Give an acconnt of Mr 
Pitt's parliamentaJY reform bill. What was its fate ? What caused the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings? What events occnrred as to the 
king's health ? What warlike operations were conducted ? 

5. What effects had the French revolution on Britain? What were 
fiorke's predictions? What political quarrel did his sentiments on the 
revolntion occasion ? What was Pitt's conduct ? What was the fate of 
those who sympathized with the French ? What occurred at Birming- 
ham ? Give an account of the societies which were formed. 

6. What change of feeling took place? What was its effect? Give 
an acconnt of the trials in Scotland. Who was Home Tooke? Who 
were the men who were put on trial along with him? What was the 
result of the trials in England V 

7. What were the effects of the French revolution? On what prin- 
dples was war declared? What operations were carried on in the 
Ketherlands? What peculiarities of the war prejudiced the public 
mind ? What pecuniary advances were made by Britain ? 

8. What effect had the war on the French revolutionists? What 
efforts on their part occasioned alarm in England ? How were tiie British 
likely to meet the threatened invasion ? What was tiie result of the at- 
tempt ? What were the results of our naval operations ? 

9. What was the cause of the mutiny at the Nore ? Give an account 
of its rise and progress. Give an account of its suppression. 

10. What other circumstances created akrm in the year 1797 ? How 
did the gold in circulation disappear ? What was the state of the bank 
of En^and ? Give an account of the bank restriction. 

11. What victory was gained by Sir John Jervis ? Give a description 
of the operation of breaking the line in naval warfare ? What victory 
was gained by Duncan, and over whom? How did the country act on 
the occasion of a threat of invasion ? 

12. Give an account of the French expedition against Egypt. How 
was it supposed likely to concern this country? What was performed 
by Sir Sidney Smith ? Give an account of the battle of the Nile. 

13. Describe the state of Ireland at the end of the eighteenth centuiy. 
Who were the Irish volunteers? What were the dangers from the cir- 
cumstance of Ireland being a separate state from Britain? What were 
the views and projects of the United Irishmen? What disturbances 
took place in Ireland ? State the main conditions of the union of Britain 
and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Fbom THE Beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
TO THE Peninsular War, a. d. 1801—1808. 

The Maritime Confederacy— Battle of Copenhagen — Battle of Alexan- 
dria — The Addington Ministry— Peace of Amiens — Renewal of the 
War — Seizure of British Travellers in France — Projected Invasion of 
Britain— Trafalgar — Death of Pitt and Fox — Lord Melville's Im- 
peachment — The Orders in Comicil — Bombardment of Copenhagen. 

1. The battle of the Nile had roused the dormant European 
states to resist the growing power and warlike aggressiveness 
of the French, and an alliance had been concluded between 
Britain and Russia, in which, as usual, the latter government 
received a considerable subsidy to carry on the war. It was 
continued in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, where large 
armies were concentrated, and great battles fought with variea 
success. The result, however, served to strengthen and enlarge 
the influence of France, and the Emperor of Germany had to 
consent to a humiliating peace. Thus the efforts of Britain 
to support by money a counterpoise to French influence were 
quite unavailing. On the side of Russia they were still more 
hopeless ; for the new emperor, Paul, who was eccentric to 
the extent of insanity, had conceived a sort of chivalrous ad- 
miration for Napoleon. He laid an embargo on 300 English 
vessels in his ports, and marched their crews into the interior 
of his vast and desolate territories. It was time for Britain 
to abandon the hollow support of hired emperors seeking 
their own selfish ends, and trust to her own resources. This 
was the more necessary as, on the element where her strength 
lay, the country was now threatened by peculiar dangers. 
As having the greatest maritime force in the world at her 
command, it had naturally fallen to Britain to administer, 
as it were, the naval code of all nations. This was said to 
be sometimes done in a tyrannical and insolent manner, but 
certainly not more so than it would have been in the hands 
of other governments. The interest, however, of a power 
so situated made it do things which in time of war were 
very annoying to persons who desired to be neutral. When 
Britain attached the fleets and seized the ships of France 
wherever they were met, it became advantageous to the smaller 
states to serve the wants of such a country, and replace its 
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ships ; thus, the Danes and the Swedes could derive a large 
profit by conveying arms to France, and by carrying on that 
French commerce which the vessels of France could not at- 
tempt without almost the certainty of being captured. That 
the British cruisers should allow states professmg to be neu- 
tral to supply their enemy with warlike stores was, of course, 
out of the question. But Britain carried the rule farther, and 
would not permit the neutral vessels to carry on the lucrative 
French trade. A " Maritime Confederacy" had been formed, 
before the end of the year 1800, by Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, to refuse to the British cruisers the right to 
search their vessels. These governments were able to bring 
together a naval power truly formidable ; Russia had 47, Den- 
mark 23, and Sweden 18 shi{)B of the line, each having a cor- 
responding complement of frigates. Thus, while the French 
were everywhere triumphant on land, a new force had risen 
up to supply that which had been annihilated at sea. The 
plan adopted was to attack and subdue these maritime powers 
m detail, before they could organize their combination. 

2. Copenhagen. — An expedition of eighteen ships of the 
line, under Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson, proceeded early in 
Mareh \ spring through the Sound, to attack Copenhagen. 
1801. J The Danes Imd made great sacrifices to fortify their 
capital. The beacons in the places of difficult navigation were 
removed ; gun-boats and floating batteries were dispersed here 
and there, and masses of rock were sunk to interrupt the 
passage. It was Nelson's peculiarity, however, that while he 
was impetuous and overwhelming in his method of attack, he 
was extremely cautious and exact in his preparations, leaving 
nothing to chance which could possibly be provided against. 
Niebuhr, the celebrated historian, who was m Copenhagen at 
the time, thus describes the manner in which Nelson, who was 
sent forward by Parker with the advanced squadron, took his 
measures : — " The English, from the first day of their arrival 
before the harbour, had caused frigates and cutters to sail and 
take soundings in all directions out of the range of our can- 
non ; they had found ways which we had never explored, and 
marked them out with buoys ; and we, who were obliged to 
confine our ill-manned fleet, in its disarmed and defenceless 
state, to mere defensive measures, had no power to hinder 
them. Thus had they (especially in the night after Nelson's 
division had stationed itself south of the end of our right wing) 
found and marked passes which no one had suspected to 
exist; for it had been taken for granted, from the earliest 
times, that the bed of the channel was here too narrow. Thus 
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it wli8 they were able to attack the block-ships, which, in their 
weak state, were not, as had been expected, defended by the 
intervening space.'' Thns had the course of events bron^ 
for the first tune a hostile British fleet to the descendants of 
those sea-kings, who, many centuries earlier, had kept the 
coast of Britam in ceaseless alarm. Nelson found them the 
toughest foe with whom he had ever fought ; but it was in 
vain to resist a fleet armed by men disciplined and enerienoed 
like his, and with such a commander. The land-defences 
were broken and battered down; many shells fell within the 
city, and did terrific damage. The sea-batteries, made ai 
the hulks of old vessels, on which the Danes placed great re- 
liance, were seized or destroyed, along with eleven of their 
8d April > ships. Nelson now intimated to the Crown Prmce 

1801. j that he would be compelled to bum the remaining 
batteries unless the firing ceased. It was suspended, and in 
a conference on shore an armistice took place for fourteen 
weeks. This was to enable Nelson to deal with the Swedish 
and Russian fleets as he had done with the Danish. 

But a circumstance took place which rendered unnecessary 
so direful an alternative. The Emperor Paul of Russia having 
28d Mar. > been strangled — a not unnatural death for the mon- 

1801. j arch of that despotic country — his successor, Alex- 
ander, changed the national policy, and courted alliance with 
England. 

3. Alexandria. — ^It was a favourite scheme of Mr Dnndas, 
that the British should measure their strength on land with the 
French in Egypt. The force under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
which had just dislodged the French from Malta, was selected 
for this purpose. They effected a landing, to the number of 
8th Har. > 12,000 men, in the Bay of Aboukir, notwithstandins 

1801. ; considerable resistance from the French, who had 
ereat advantages in their position. Napoleon^s veterans had, 
from their many successes on land, begun to deem themselves 
invincible, and to act as our troops do with the orientals — 
attack at all hazards. Though their commander, Menou, had 
a superior force, he would have acted wisely to remain on 
the defensive, at least until a favourable opportunity occurred 
for encaging; but he fell upon the British at once with a 
small detachment. The shock was formidable ; but the British 
had now begun to show their peculiar character in war — the 
stem obstinacy with which they met the furious onsets of the 
French until the enemv^s ardour became exhausted. Chiefly 
with the assistance of the Highland regiments, a brilliant 
victory was gained. It was greatly neutralized to the public, 
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however, by the loss of the brave and amiable commander, 
who had received a fatal musket>ballet, but concealed his 
wound nntil the fight was condnded. The two French armies 
subsequently evacuated Egypt. 

Exhausted Europe was now eagerly desiring repose, and 
Britain, though long victorious by sea, and beginning to be so 
by land, was a severe sufferer by the protracted conmct. The 
continual drain of money, to supply not only our own but 
foreign armies, could not fail to teU on the resources of the 
country, and its effect had been deepened bv more than one 
season of scarcity. It was not, however, to be the lot of the 
statesman who had ruled the war to bring it to an end. It 
was understood that Mr Pitt, while negotiating the union with 
Ireland, had held out expectations to the Roman-catholics of 
a relief from the penal laws. He found, however, if he was 
himself sincere in desiring emancipation, that the cabinet 
would not support him in conceding it. He accordin^y re- 
I7fh Mar. \ signed, and was succeeded by Mr Addington, after- 

1801. j* wards Lord Sidmouth. The new minist^ was the 
son of a physician ; and the aristocratic feeling ran so strong 
in the country that even the reformers, who disliked his policy, 
used to sneer at him by the name of the Doctor. The under- 
stood object of selecting him was to find a man who had suffi- 
cient abUity, but little mind of his own, and who would sub- 
mit to be entirely guided by Pitt's views. This arrangement 
proceeded at first as it was designed ; but by degrees Adding- 
ton beginning to have confidence in himself, i^und that he 
had personal supporters and flatterers who gave their influ- 
ence rather to the ostensible and actual prime minister than 
to his adviser, and he gradually formed a separate party. 
Negotiations with France had been kept up during the greater 
part of the year 1801, and in bringmg them to a conclu- 
sion the French had an advantage over the British in having 
heard before our government of the evacuation of Egypt. 
The peace was ratified at Amiens, and on the 2^h of April 
1802 it was proclaimed in London. None of the rejoicings for 
any of our victories were so expressive or sincere as those 
which welcomed the peace of Amiens. 

4. But it was not aestined to be a solid pacification. The 
various armaments belonging to both parties in different parts 
of the world continued their hostilities until the peace was 
communicated to them, and each found occasion to charge the 
other with being slow to observe it, when to overlook it afforded 
an opportunity of gainins an advantage. Napoleon having 
been dected nrst consul m May 1802, was now the supreme 
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ruler of France. He soon made it evident that his restless 
ambition would impel his country to new conquests. The 
refitting of the French navy on a large scale, and the prepara- 
tion of new armaments, roused the jealousy of our govern* 
ment, and they charged France with failing to carry out the 
conditions of the treaty. On this ground they themselves 
refused to give up Malta, according to a condition of the 
peace. There is no doubt that this was done to retaliate the 
bad faith on the other side, but Britain would have held a 
higher position had her government shown a more sincere 
determination to observe the obligations they had undertaken. 
Lord Whitworth had been sent as ambassador to Paris, and 
he had an interview, momentous to the fate of Europe, with 
the ambitious and hauehty first consul. It was evident that 
the latter desired war, but he did not wish to appear the ag- 
gressor, and he wound up a long address to the ambassador 
with a picture of the greatness that might surround the two 
powers — ^the one supreme on land, the other on the ocean — 
if they enjoyed a good understanding with each other. It is 
impossible to say whether Napoleon's conduct on this occasion 
was dictated by his passions or by profound dissimulation, 
but it was altogether unusual. At a meeting where the min- 
isters of all the powers were assembled, he insulted Lord 
Whitworth like an angry bully. That nobleman, a firm, 
quiet, unimpassioned Englishman, bore the insult with dig- 
nified calmness, only intimating that, if such scenes were to 
be repeated, nothing but urgent business would induce him to 
hold an interview with the first consul again. The affair 
created much excitement at home, and made the resumption 
of hostilities, which occurred in May 1803, somewhat popular. 
Napoleon made the outbreak of this war remarkable, by issuing 
orders for the detention of all those British subjects whom 
cmriosity or any other ordinary motive had bro^ught to France 
during the short peace, and they were afterwards treated as 
prisoners. He alleged that he adopted this arbitrary proceed- 
ing in retaliation of the conduct of Britain, which on a declara- 
tion of war had been in the practice of immediately seizing the 
vessels in British harbours belonging to the subjects of the hos- 
tile power. Thus began a war of twelve years, the most gigantic 
in its scale of operations and the most important in its result 
of all the conflicts that have desolated Europe. The greater 
part of its events were only indirectly connected with this 
country, and more immediately concerned the fate and influ- 
ence of the continental governments. But at two junctures — 
the one near the commencement, the other towards the close 
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of the struggle — ^the position of Britain was one of vital mo- 
ment in the great conflict; and it is on these two points, 
passing over more rapidlv the intermediate events, that it is 
chiefly important to awell. The difference of opinion between 
Pitt and Addington becoming daily wider, the nominee was 
obliged to resign, and Pitt resumed the government in 1804. 
In the following year, he entered into an alliance with Russia 
and Sweden ; but, notwithstanding this support, Britain never 
was in reality in so much danger from foreign conquest as in 
the year 1805 : it was a danger unknown at the time, and its 
extent indeed was never fully developed until the secrets of 
Napoleon's proceedings were divulged nearly forty years after- 
wards by Thiers. 

5. Haviujg reached the highest pinnacle of his ambition at 
home by being crowned emperor, it was Bonaparte's intention to 
concentrate the vast military power at his command, and throw 
it at once on Great Britain. He found that, reserving a suffi- 
cient number of troops to protect his dominions and keep his 
other projects alive, he could send over 150,000 trained vet- 
erans. From his stringent conscriptions, which put aU the 
male adults in France at his command, he could have des- 
tined a still more numerous force for this service; but as 
the difficulty of transporting them was extreme, it was a good 
economy to limit the number and look to the quality. Such 
a force of disciplined troops landed any where on our shores, 
without fortifications and with no one probably to resist them 
but the militia and volunteers of the district, or a few regular 
troops, must have immediatelv inflicted a severe blow on the 
country, however much we might trust to the patriotism and 
warlike spirit of the people for ultimately driving out the in- 
vaders. Napoleon's principle of action was that, as the one 
nation had the superiority at sea and the other the superiority 
on land, could the latter transfer the entire war to its favourite 
element it must certainly prove victorious. The world has 
perhaps never seen operations so gi^ntic as those which 
were carried on from 1803 to 1805 all along the coast from 
Holland, where the French were supreme, to Brest. Perhaps 
what might come nearest to them would be the great railway 
works going on in Britain in 1847 ; but these were the pro- 
ceedings of a number of separate bodies, whereas the vast 
undertakings then in progress in France were at the will and 
disposal of one man. Cannon and other arms had to be manu- 
factured — ships had to be built — harbours recjuired to be pre- 
pared, and piers and moles constructed ; and it was necessary 
to bttild fortifications for their protection. The victualling of 
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the army was organized on such a scale that the whole conld em- 
bark at a moment*6 warning. For these purposes all the naval 
stores along the coast of france, Belgium, and Holland, were 
put at the* disposal of the government. Able engineers, me- 
chanics, and sailors, were brought from every spot where 
French influence could operate. Forests were cut down for 
wood to make piles and rafts, and districts were swept to 
provide subsistence for the army and the multitude of work- 
people engaged in the operations. The head-quarters of the 
camp were held at Boidogne, where Napoleon animated by 
his presence the labours of his zealous followers. But the 
great difficulty ky still in the passage across the Channel. 
"It is a vast and difficult operation," says Thiers, " to transport 
even 20,000 or 30,000 men beyond sea. The expedition to 
Egypt performed fifty years ago, and the expedition to Algiers 
undertaken in our own time, prove the truth of this. What 
must it be, then, when 160,000 soldiers are to be embarked, 
together with 10,000 or 15,000 horses, and 300 or 400 yoked 
cannon? A ship of the line may on the average convey 600 
or 700 men, if the voyage do not occupy above a few days : 
a large frigate may carry half that number. Two hundred 
ships of the line therefore would have been required to contain 
such an army, — a naval force purely chimencal, and which 
the concurrence of England and France in one object could 
alone render conceivable." It was plain, then, that the ordinary 
method of conveying these troops must be abandoned. Ships 
require harbours both for embarking and landing, but all 
those on the coasts opposite to Britain would not nave held 
a fleet sufficient for the purpose, nor would the harbours of 
Britain, supposing they were allowed peaceably to enter them, 
have sufficed to receive them. At the same time, even if they 
were so received, they would be scattered on various parts 
of the coast, while Napoleon wished his army to land as a 
concentrated body. 

6. The scheme which he adopted was an original and bold 
one — ^indeed, it is held by some to be so rash and dangerous 
that he cannot have really entertained it, and that he must 
have intended it as a mere device, to make it be believed that 
the expedition, prepared for a totally different service, was 
destined for the coast of Britain. His plan was to build flat- 
bottomed boats— or rather rafts, with thick wooden wsBa 
round them, strongly fortified with cannon. These could be 
moved by oars, and if a fisivourable juncture occurred for 
their passing in safety, they could be run ashore anywhere on 
the beach| instead of requiring to be brought into harbours. 
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He exercised his men in suddenly embarking in these yessels, 
proceeding out a short space, and disembarking, and it was 
found that 25,000 men could be thus put on board in ten min- 
utes. " In landing," says the French historian, *^ in the first 
place the coast was swept by a sustained fire of artillery, then 
the land was approached, and men, horses, and cannon thrown 
upon it. Frequently, when the shore could not be quite 
reached, the men jumped into the water at a depth of five 
or six feet. None were ever drowned — such was their address 
and agility. The horses even were sometimes landed in the 
same manner. Being pushed into the sea, men in small boats 
directed them with leather straps to the beach. Thus there 
was no condition incident to a debarkation upon a hostile 
coast that was not foreseen and several times confronted, even 
to the addition of all the difficulties that might have to be 
surmounted, as those arising from darkness for instance, with 
the exception only of an enemy's fire." 

The remaining difficulty now was to get the flotilla safely 
across the Channe], without destruction by a British fleet. 
Of the power of our naval armament the camp at Boulogne 
had received a very lively impression. As the gunboats were 
brought along from the places where they were built to the 
general centre, however closely they kept to the shore, they 
were frequently attacked and destroyed. The works at Bou- 
logne themselves were often cannonaded under Napoleon's own 
eye, and on one occasion a detachment was landed which burned 
and destroyed a number of the workhouses. No one could well 
say what havoc a fleet might make among vessels so unman- 
a^ble as the flat-bottomed boats. Napoleon, who had deter- 
mined to make his descent in July or August, had formed the 
design of concentrating all the vessels at his command, whether 
belongs to France or other countries, to act as a protecting 
fleet m the Channel. The difficulty here was to bring them 
together without their encountering any British force which 
might cut off the separate fleets on their way. Profound 
dissimulation was employed to accomplish this. All kinds of 
reports were circulated as to the destination of the French 
fleets. Two squadrons — ^the one at Toulon, the other at 
Rochefort — ^were ordered to proceed to the West Indies. 
When they had united there, and directed the eyes of Europe 
to their attempts on the British colonies, they were to return 
to the Channel. In an unfortunate hour for Spain she had 
gone to war with Britain, and her fleet, not very numerous, but 
consisting of vessels of enormous size and strong construction, 
was at the command of Napoleon. If his plans of concentra- 
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tion could be completely carried out, he calculated on having a 
fleet of sixty sail of the line to protect his flat-bottomed boata 
across the Channel. 

7. Trafalgar. — ^Nelson now porsned the French fleets 
with extraordinary rapidity and vigilance. From various ac- 
cidents, and deceived by false reports, he failed in coming up 
with them ; but his sagacity taught him, from some of theur 
proceedings, and especially from their anxiety to evade him 
while he had but a small force at his disposal, that there must 
be some deep mystery in their movements. He reached the 
West Indies in time to find that they had just returned to 
Europe. The combined French and Spanish fleets were put 
under the command of Admiral Yilleneuve, and were on their 
way to form the intended junction, when they were met by Sir 
Robert Calder off Ferrol. The admiral attacked them with so 
22d J11I7. > much advantage that he took two ships, and disab- 

1805. j ling some others compelled the enemy to seek safety 
by putting back to port. Yet so intoxicated had the nation 
become with naval glory, that this battle, which thwarted Na- 
poleon's grand scheme for an invasion, was deemed very un- 
satisfactory. Villeneuve, still fearing to encounter Sir Robert 
Calder, notwithstanding the urgent commands of his emperor, 
took refuge in Cadiz at the very time when he was expected 
at Brest. 

Nelson was now put in command of an increased force, and, 
amidst the confident rejoicings of the public, was sent against 
Villeneuve, whose position had thus become known. The 
French admiral, having suffered from an inferior conmiander, 
was naturally reluctant to meet Nelson, who had difficulty 
in tempting him out. At length he put to sea with thirty- 
three sail of the line, and confronted Nelson and Collingwood 
off Cape Trafalgar on the 21st of October. The British force 
was imerior not only in point of numbers, being but twenty- 
seven sail, but in the size of the vessels and the number of 
men. Villeneuve arranged his fleet under the protection of 
the shoals, in two crescents, the intervals between the ships in 
the front line being protected by the guns of the ships in the 
second line. This was thought an effective way of meeting 
the favourite British manoeuvre of breaking the fine. Nelson 
gave the memorable signal, " England expects that every man 
will do his duty," and told his captains that, when they could 
not see signals, no one could do wrong in placing his ship alone- 
side that of an enemy. This was the spirit in which the battle 
was fought. The general disposition of the fleet was of less 
moment than the hard fighting performed by each ship. Nel- 
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eon and Collingwood, in two divisions, bore down and cut the 
line, the latter, being first engaged, encountering the huge 
Spanish ship, the Santa Anna. Nelson himself then singled 
out the ^eat four-decked vessel, the Santissuna Trinidada, 
and pourmg in his terrible broadsides, cut through the line, 
and was foflowed by the other ships. The action now became 
general, and after continuing with great fury, abated as vessel 
after vessel struck. The one engaged by Nelson^s ship, the 
Redoubtable, had been so disabled that he ordered the firins 
on her to cease. There were, however, some marksmen stiU 
engaged in her rigging ; and as Nelson was conspicuous by the 
cross of the Bath embroidered on his coat — it was his usual 
dress — he was specially aimed at and mortally wounded. He 
was conveyed to the cabin, and learned before he expired that 
the victory was complete, and fifteen vessels had struck. His 
last words were, "Thank God, I have done my duty 1" No pen 
can describe the effect produced in England by the news of 
his death : even the most glorious victory of the war, which 
swept the French fleet from the seas, could hardly reconcile 
the country to his loss. Honours were heaped upon his fam- 
ily ; a public funeral and a monument in St Paulas cathedral 
were voted by the grateful nation. Yet, profound as was the 
grief at his untimely end, " he cannot," says Southey, " be 
said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done ; nor 
ought he to be lamented who died so fuU of honours, and at 
the height of human fame. The most triumphant death is 
that of the martyr : the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot : the most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of 
victory : and if the chariot and horses of fire had been vouch- 
safed for Nelson^s translation, he could scarcely have departed 
in a brighter blaze of glory." 

This decisive victory broke, for the time at least, the French 
marine — it annihilated that of Spain. But before it took 
place, and immediately after the cneck which his admiral had 
received from Sir Robert Calder, Napoleon abandoned his 
descent on Britain. Austria had given an excuse for an at- 
tack, by occupying Munich with troops ; and with marvellous 
celerity the fine army of Boulogne was marched thither, where, 
coming upon the Austrian levies in detail and by surprise, it 
cut them off one by one. Great events took place in these 
continental wars ; but the critical period for England was now 
over, and it would be almost tedious to mention the many 
smaller conflicts which took place in the Eastern and Western 
seas, in which several small squadrons of vessels were beaten 
and colonies from time to time taken. 
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8. WOliam Pitt died on the 23d January 1806, at the i^ 
of forty-seven, oppressed by the weight of the important in- 
terests for which he was responsible. It was observed that the 
victory of Trafalgar had afforded him a visible relief as if from 
some matter immediately connected with his own safety, while 
Napoleon's victory at Aasterhtz produced a like revulsion. 
He was succeeded by Lord Greninlle, nominally at the head 
of the cabinet, but which took its tone from Chiurles Fox> who 
was the foreign secretary, and in history gives a name to the 
administration. Fox had three great objects at heart — ^the 
abolition of the slave trade, the relief of the Roman-catholics, 
and a European peace. He had made some progress towards 
the accomplishment of the first of these when his life was 
18th Sept > suddenl}r cut short, after he had been but seven 

1806. J months in office. His death was deeply regretted, 
as it extinguished the hopes that Britain would at least try 
the experiment of exhibiting before the rest of Europe a lib- 
eral and high-toned policy, which disdained petty advantages 
gained by diplomatic intrigue. The vast expenditure which 
had for some years exhausted the nation created many charges 
not only of wastefulness but of peculation ; and Lord MelviUe, 
who had filled hi^h offices, especially that of first lord of the 
admiralty, was tried by impeachment. He was acquitted, his 
culpability extending only to negligence, which had made him 
pass over the misdeeds of a subordmate. The Grenville min- 
istry was of short continuance. It brought forward a measure 
for the relief of the Roman-catholics, to which the king had 
aith Mar. ) decided objections. After having performed one 

1807. J memorable service in the abolition of the slave 
trade, this ministry resigned, and was succeeded by that of 
Mr Spencer Percival. 

9. Napoleon^s great aim was still the humiliation of Britain. 
It was observed that after the battle of Trafalgar he never at- 
tempted to revive the navy — ^that, indeed, he generally treated 
it as a kind of secondary force beneath his notice. He now 
devised a plan of baffling his foe on land, by means of his 
2iBtNoT.i command over nearly the whole of Europe. He 

1806. / issued the celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees. By 
27th Dec.) these he not only prohibited any goods conveyed 

1807. J by British vessels or of British manufacture from 
beiQ^ imported into France and the dominions dependent 
on himselif, but he even prohibited the whole world from hold- 
ing intercourse with Britain in any shape ; and to make good 
this pretension, required that all importers of merchandise and 
commanders of vessels should produce certificates from the 
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proper French authorities, otherwise they were liable to cap- 
ture. It had been an old practice that a power with a fleet at 
sea could declare any particular port or place to be in a state 
of blockade, and not open to commercial intercourse. But in 
this case, without any fleet to enforce them, Napoleon's de- 
crees declared the whole of the British empire to be in 
iith&2i8t\ this condition. The British government retali- 
NoT. 1807. J ated by the Orders in Council, which in fact just 
made that illegal which Napoleon's decrees demanded, ren- 
dering the vessels which contained French certificates liable 
to seizure, unless they should touch at a British port and 
obtain a certificate. As this country, however, was not a 
despotism, the Orders in Council were strenuously resisted 
at home as a great injury to commerce, and, after being mod- 
ified, they were recalled. With the command of the sea, 
the British government had the chief power of enforcing 
their views; but, on the other hand. Napoleon, by his nu- 
merous armies and custom-house officers whom he distributed 
over the continent, could interrupt the landing and sale of 
our manufactures. Still, however, the energy and ingenuity 
of our merchants and manufacturers baffled the conqueror of 
Europe. Arkwright's inventions and the improvements in 
the steam-engine had wonderfully increased the cotton and 
woollen manufactures of the country. British fabrics pro- 
duced by these inexhaustible sources could be sold at a third 
or a fifth of the price of the foreign article. The temptation 
was too strong to be resisted, and a regular system of com- 
petition went on, by wliich British manufactures found their 
way into the foreign markets, and many merchants and ship- 
owners were enriched, charging a per centage on the price of 
the goods for the risk and trouble attending the transactions. 
When the great continental coalition had been formed by the 
7th July ) peace of Tilsit, the Sound was about to be added to 

1807. j" the other places whence English commerce was ex- 
cluded by the French decrees ; and it was understood that the 
Danish fleet, still considerable, was to be given up to France. 
A demand was made that it should be put at the disposal of 
Britain. This was refused, and a powerful squadron, under Lord 
Tib Sept) Cathcart and Admiral Gambler, by bombarding Co- 

1807. j penhagen, enforced the surrender of the ships. The 
vindication of this act, the morality of which has been much 
questioned, was laid on the necessity of the case, the over- 
whelming force then arrayed against Britain, and the certainty 
that if our government did not, that of France would, get pos- 
session of the fleet. This was followed by the war in Spain 
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and Portagal, which will have to be described in the next 
chapter. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. What alliance was concluded by Britain ? What were the general 
results of the military operations which followed it? What was the 
conduct of the Emperor Paul? What were the circumstances in which 
Britain was placed as the chief maritime power? What was the mari- 
time confederacy? 

2. Give an account of Nelson's attack on Copenhagen? What were 
the &rther designs against the Northern powers? What event rendered 
it unnecessary to pursue them? 

3. What was Mr Dundas's project? How did the French act in 
Egypt? By whom was a victory gained over them? What effects 
were felt from the war? What caused Pitt's retirement? Who suc- 
ceeded him? What expectations were formed of Addington? When 
was the peace of Amiens proclaimed? 

4. How did France and Britain mutually accuse each other? What 
place was retained by Britain, and on what grounds? Who was at the 
head of the French government? What was the conduct of Napoleon 
to Lord Whitworth ? What was the general nature of the war so fiir as 
Britain was concerned ? What ministerial change took place ? 

5. What great desi^ had Napoleon formed? How many men did he 
propose to land in Britain ? Wnat might be supposed most to resemble 
his great operations ? Give a general account of the camp at Boulogne, 
and the organization connected with it. What were the main impedi- 
ments to ^e sending over and landing the force? 

6. Describe Napoleon's plan for bringing over his army in flat-bot- 
tomed boats. What indications had he of the power of the British fleet ? 
What design had he formed for the protection of the flat-bottomed boats 
in the passage ? What arrangements did he make for concentrating his 
fleets? 

7. How was Nelson occupied? Describe the engagement between 
Sir Bobert Calder and the French. What was thought of its result? 
Where were the French and Spanish fleets encountered by Nelson and 
Collingwood ? Give an account of the battle of Trafalgar. What was 
its effect on the French naval force? To what quarter did Napoleon 
transfer the war? 

8. What has been noticed about the latter dajp of Pitt? Who was 
at the head of the new cabinet? Whose name is generally associated 
with it? How long was Fox connected with it? Give an account of 
Lord Melville's impeachment. What brought the Grenville ministry 
to an end? 

9. What was the great aim of Napoleon? Give an account of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. In what manner did the British government 
retaliate? Describe the way in which the objects of the decrees were 
really defeated. What measure was adopted as to Copenhag|en ? What 
opinions have been entertained of the conduct of Britain on tms occasion? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

From the Beginning op the Peninsular War to the 
FINAL Conclusion of Peace, a. d. 1808 — 1815. 

Alliance with Spain — Battle of Vimiera — Convention of Cintra — Sir 
John Moore — Walcheren Expedition — The Regency — Assassination 
of Mr Percival— The Luddites — Sir Arthur Wellesley— Liberation of 
Portugal — Albuera — Sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz— Sala- 
manca and Vittoria— Siege of St Sebastian — Battle of the Pyrenees — 
Toulouse — Fall of Napoleon and Treaty of Paris — The Hundred Days 
— Waterloo. 

1. The expeditions which Britain had attempted on the con- 
tinent of Europe had not hitherto been successfuL An oppor- 
tunity was now sought to meet Napoleon on his own peculiar 
element, by aiding some nation trying to shake off his yoke, 
and Spain afforded the desired battle-field. That country had 
been long governed by a wretched court-favourite, Emanuel 
Godoy, who, easily becoming the tool of France, entered into 
a treaty, or rather a conspiracy, with Napoleon for the parti- 
tion of'^ Portugal, a power friendly to England, on condition 
that he himself should obtain a share of the spoil. Thus 
Napoleon got a footing on the Peninsula. Not condescending 
to fulfil the treatj; with G-odov, he professed to take a deep 
interest in the family quarrels "between the King of Spain and 
his son ; and with the avowed purpose of supporting the kingly 
authority, his troops gradually and by the most skilful man- 
agement occupied all the Spanish fortresses. The old king 
resigned his crown to his son Ferdinand, whom, however. 
Napoleon had his reasons for not supporting. His rapacious 
views now became evident. The kings of Spain were a branch 
of the Bourbons, and he could not rest till that race was driven 
from the thrones of Europe, and replaced by his own family. 
When the plot was ripe for execution. Napoleon's brother, 
Joseph, was proclaimed King of Spain. Though degenerated 
from their ancient greatness, poor and indolent, the Spanish 
people retained then* high spirit, and rose against this usurpa- 
tion. All undisciplined as they were, in many instances they 
baffled and withstood the trained and veteran troops of France. 
While contemplating the Peninsula as a means of checking 
the career of Napoleon, the ministry received support from an 
unexpected quarter. When the progress of events in France 
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turned from republicanum to a new rojahj more despotic 
eyen than the old, the feelings of the libenl partj in Bntain 
underwent a corresponding change, and all were amdons to 
find means of checkmg a system wluch seemed ready to hring 
the whole world within its grasp. Mr Sheridan was the first 
16th June) to Stand up^ in the House of Commons in simport of 

1^08* } the patriotic efforts of the Spaniards, bat he only 
gave voice to tne general feeling of the nation. In ftct, every 
shape in which the war could be pursued was now intensely 
popular. Any one who dared to run counter to this feeling suf- 
fered severely for his temerity or honesty, and the nation saw 
without repining the war charges for one year exceed forty- 
eight millions sterling. It was evident that the struggle must 
be maintained on a ^eat scale. Napoleon would not easily 
give up his recent brilliant acquisition, f^hting had become 
almost the trade of France, and fifteen years of continuons war 
with large armies had trained a vast assemblage of men for all 
its duties and dangers, from the marshal who had conunanded 
in many a bloody field to the simple soldier of the line, inured 
to haraship and strict discipline. Napoleon had at one period 
of the contest 300,000 men in Spain ; while our government, 
with all their exertions, were never able to keep more than 
60,000 British soldiers in the Pemnsula. 

Two expeditions were in the first instance sent out to Portu- 
cal — one of 10,000 men, commanded by Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who had shown himself an able general in India; the 
other of 12,000, led by Sir John Moore. The French, under 
Junot, received a memorable lesson from the new enemy they 
had to contend with at the battle of Vimiera, where they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The victory might have been 
followed up, and the fate of Portugal at once decided, but for 
the caution of the commander-in-chief. Sir Harry Burrard, an 
old and formal man. He was superseded by Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, a general of no bolder enterprise ; and a convention 
28d Aug. ) was concluded at Cintra, on terms hi too advanta- 

1808. x geous to the French, who were to evacuate Portu- 
gal, but to be sent to France with all their baggage at the 
expense of the British. 

2. Napoleon was now alarmed at the spirit shown by the 
Spaniards, the success of some of their enterprises, and the 
prospect of aid from Britain. With his usual promptitude he 
resolved to overrun the country, and crush opposition ere 
the English reinforcements should arrive. For this purpose 
he went in person with an army that rendered resistance 
hopeless, ana, dispersing the central government which the 
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Bpaniards had formed, took possession of Madrid. Believing, 
irom the information which he had received, that the capital 
would hold out, Sir John Moore, joined by Sir David Baird, 
undertook the daring task of marching from Portugal to its 
rescue. He soon became aware of the imminent peril of his 
position. With a mere handful of men he found himself in 
the centre of an immense circle of French armies, without the 
support from the provisional Spanish government which he 
had been led to expect. Napoleon immediately arranged his 
plans with a view to crush him. One part of his force was to 
cut off the British retreat on Portugal, the other to encounter 
it in front, and these dispositions were effected by unparalleled 
marches over great mountain ranges. But the emperor had 
now to encounter one whose resources in adversity were fit to 
cope with his own in prosperity. Moore immediately retreated 
northwards, breaking down the bridges and otherwise inter- 
rupting the progress of the French, at the same time inflicting 
severe chastisement on attacking parties. At length, lufter 
incredible sacrifices and hardships, he reached the coast at 
Corunna, where transports had arrived to receive his troops. 
There he was attacked by a superior force, which, after a de- 
termined battle, he drove back with great loss ; so that the 
men were embarked unmolested. In the midst of victory 
Moore himself was killed by a cannon-ball, and he was hastily 
buried in the ramparts, wrapped in his military cloak. 

3. Before describing how the peninsular war was resumed 
with more effect, it is necessary to refer to a less creditable 
expedition undertaken by our government in another quarter, 
where our arms seemed ever doomed to miscarry. A large 
fleet was assembled in the Downs, accompanied by gun-boats, 
the whole affordii^ accommodation for a hundred thousand 
men. It appeared at last that something was to be done 
worthy of the British name. It was to be a secret expedition, 
but its destination was known by the vigilant enemy long ere 
it sailed. It was to proceed to the islands and peninsulas of 
South Holland, whose rich towns and abundant shippin^might 
afford the means of striking a severe blow at tne French 
power there. The command of the expedition, instead of 
being given to some officer of tried ability, was conferred on 
the £arl of Chatham, the elder brother of William Pitt, a 
court favourite, who had none of the family qualifications, 
except a personal resemblance to his father and a consid- 
erable degree of pride. His indolence was notorious ; and 
when the most active and indefiitigable energy was necessary, 
he was slow and pedantic. Such an armament could not fail 
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to gain advantages, but they were of comparatively little 
moment. They nad to encounter a worse enemy than the 
French ; for, liavine taken possession of the island of Wal- 
cheren, it was found, when the troops were put into quarters, 
that they possessed no means of precaution against the un- 
healthiness of the climate. They died in thousands, and at 
last the miserable remnant were glad to return in safety. 

4. The malady which had threatened George III. m early 
life reappeared in 1810, in his fiftieth year, and thenceforth he 
continued a confirmed lunatic. After much discussion, his 
eldest son, afterwards George IV., was appointed to represent 
him as regent. He had been the friend of Fox and Sheridan, 
and it was believed that he would restore the whig party to 
power; but he had changed his opinions, and retained the 
services of the tory ministry. An attempt which was made 
to form a coalition was interrupted by an event of a kind for- 
tunately of rare occurrence, in this country. While passing 
through the lobby of the House of Commons, Mr Percival 
11th May ) was shot dead by a man named Bellingham, whose 

1812. j ungovernable and malignant passions had been 
roused by some fancied neglect. He was succeeded by Lord 
Liverpool ; and Lord Castlereagh, who had for some time been 
foreign secretary, remained in that office, then more than 
usually responsible, as it inferred the conduct of the war. 
The orders in council had had the effect of interrupting our 
connexion with America, and, even after they were revoked, 
of causing a war with the States. In this contest our vessels 
sometimes met with their match on the ocean, but the conflicts 
were merely between individual ships, for the jealousy of the 
Americans has never allowed them to intrust an admiral with 
the command of a powerful fleet. In the eastern and western 
seas the last vestige of the colonial empire of France had dis- 
appeared. With all the mercantile and industrial energy of 
this country, however, it was impossible that Napoleon's de- 
crees and the orders in council could fail to cripple trade. 
Bands of workmen were thrown out of employment, an J in 
their mistaken rage they combined for the destruction of ma- 
chinery, believing that the new inventions were the cause of 
their misery. These misguided men, called Luddites, created 
great alarm through the country, and were subject to the 
special vengeance of the law. The Bank-restriction act had 
now been for some time in operation, and gold and silver had 
nearly disappeared from the country. This circumstance be- 
came an important object of inquiry. The celebrated Report 
of the Bulhon Committee, presided over by Mr Homer, was 
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the result, and the speedy resumption of cash payments was 
recommended. 

5. Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent with some reinforcements 
to Portugal, where Soult had established himself, and was 
speculating on setting up an independent kingdom of which he 
would be the head. By the earliest operations of the campaign 
he was driven across the frontier, and joined Ney at Santiago 
with only the shattered remains of lus troops. Combining 
with the native army, the British now pressed towards Madrid, 
and when met by a large body of the French at Talavera, 
gained a complete victory over them, with a loss to the enemy 
of seventeen guns and 9000 men. But the same evil which 
had beset Sir John Moore — ^false intelligence — ^rendered this 
victor^r nearly nugatory. Just in time to make a safe retreat, 
the British general found that, without any effective aid from 
the Spaniards, he was likely to be placed between two French 
armies, each sufficient to crush him. He now returned to 
Portugal, retaining possession of the fortress of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, which had been captured; and the French generals 
were blamed for bavins lost so excellent an opportunity of 
exterminating the British force. Wellesley, now created Lord 
Wellington, saw that while his army continued so small he 
must fortify himself m Portugal, and watch his opportunities 
for aiding Spain. He formed a project, therefore, for retiring 
to the heights of Torres Vedras, near Lisbon. These he had 
fortified by powerful lines of works ; and thus he remained 
secure, with his face to the enemy and his back to the sea, 
by which he could obtain abundance of provisions for his 
troops, and keep up a regular communication with his govern- 
ment. Spain was now overrun and almost entirely subdued 
by the French armies, and reinforcements were sent to attack 
Portugal. 

The Peninsula, which appears so compact on the map, is 
divided by great ranges of mountains into separate provinces. 
These, which were once distinct nations, have been accus- 
tomed to have little intercourse or sympathy with each other, 
and therefore there were few means for concentrated action. 
The government had been taken in hand by small bodies 
in the cities, called Juntas, among whom jobbing and intrigue 
flourished rankly, especially in the distribution of the hurge 
sums of money and the quantities of arms received from 
England ; but they gave no effective support to the peasantry 
in their courageous efforts, and were utterly ignorant of the 
nature and power of highly disciplined armies such as the 
French possessed. The war was one of peculiar savageness 

L 
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and barbarity. It was not a conflict between armies accns- 
tomed to the rules of war, bat a straggle to shake off oppres- 
sors; and the peasantry when they were Tictorious showed 
little mercy to thosQ who fell into their hands. This reacted 
on the French soldiery, who avenged the fete of their com- 
panions, while their leaders were often tempted by the valuable 
plate in the monasteries and other places to enrich themselves 
by spoil. The evils which the British suffered at the beginning 
of the war arose from a desire to consult the feelings of the 
Spaniards and fairly co-operate with them ; but it was foond 
that the leaders were boastful and vain — ^that they made pro- 
mises it was impossible for them to keep, and had an insati- 
able craving for British gold. They were jealous, too, of mili- 
tary assistance, believing, in the proud remembrance of their 
ancient power, that if they had arms and provisions enough 
they could meet any troops in the world. Their priests at 
the same time discouraged them from co-operating with the 
English, for whom they felt more hatred than good-will. Nor 
indeed had our troops so great a claim on their gratitude as 
some have maintained, since it was not for the Hberation of 
Spain but the overthrow of Napoleon that we fought. All 
these things considered. Lord W ellington was compelled to 
give up every idea of co-operation, and to work as well as he 
could with the small British force put at his disposal, adding 
to it from time to time such Portuguese as were trained and 
fit for service. 

6. With twenty-five thousand British troops and thirty thou- 
sand Portuguese thus collected, he watched the approach of 
Massena's army, exceeding one hundred thousand men, with 
the services of Regnier, Ney, and Junot. Ciudad Rodrigo 
was retaken, for it was impossible to assist it in the face of 
such a host. All Portugal was in frantic terror, and the capi- 
tal was filled with crowds of fugitives. The necessity of re- 
storing confidence rendered it expedient to face the enemy, and 
the British repulsed a large force under Massena at Busaco. 
This commander, however, felt assured of driving them into a 
comer, and there exterminating them. His surprise was there- 
fore great when Wellington retired within the impregnable lines 
of Torres Vedras, quietly created during the period of leisure, 
without the French havmg any knowledge of their existence. 
They baffled every effort to break them ; and Massena's army, 
large as it was, with this barrier in firont, and harassed by the 
straffgling natives in the rear, while all its supplies were cut 
oil; became graduaUy exhausted. Massena was obliged to 
retreat, harassed by the British and the natives, and leavinff 
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behind him forty-five thousand victims of battle and hardship. 
A retreat such as this was something so different from what 
the French had then recently been accustomed to, that it ex- 
asperated their temper, and they vented their hatred in horrible 
cruelties on the unfortunate peasantry. 

7. Although there were still nearly three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen in Spain, Wellington crossed the frontier, and re- 
solved to carry the war seriously into that country. The first 
step was to besiege Badajos, a fortress the possession of which 
was necessary for a safe passage. Small progress had been 
made when Soult approached with a large force. He was met 
by Beresford and Hardinge, who fought with him the bloody 
battle of Albuera. It cost more lives in proportion to the num- 
ber engaged than any other during the war, in consequence of 
the British making up for their disadvantages by hard fighting. 
The French were dispersed, and the moral effect of their defeat 
was great, for it changed their hearty confidence to a cautious 
hesitation when they encountered British troops ; and the news 
spreading through Spain roused the sinking enthusiasm of the 
patriots, who now saw that relief was not absolutely hopeless. 
The attempt on Badajos was in the meantime abandoned, and 
the immediate object became the recovery of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The renewed outoreaks and successes of the Spaniards call- 
ing off the large French force, an opportunity was found for 
an attack when such a step was least expected. It required 
to be hastily executed, otherwise the siege would be raised. 
After a heavy cannonading a breach was effected. By this 
the fort was stormed, though no means of resistance and of 
l9fhDec.> scattering destruction among the assailants were 

1811. ]■ neglected by the skilful defenders. The desperate 
band to hand fighting and the fearful slaughter roused the 
latent ferocity of the British troops, and they committed ex- 
cesses in the captured city which brought discredit on their 
country. It was next resolved to attack Badajos before the 
French could make arrangements to prevent it. The means 
of defence were on a ma^ificent and highly scientific scale ; 
and the assault was made by the whole mass pressing for- 
ward, regardless of the frightful slaughter which compelled 
them to pass over the heaped up bodies of their slain rellow- 
soldiers. Amons the other impediments which the ingenuity 
of the garrison nad devised and fixed in the breach were 
ponderous beams, studded with sword-blades, which yielded 
and turned like the flappers of a mill, and involved in destruc- 
tion those who attempted to tread upon them. The important 
fortress, valuable not only for its strength but the stores it 
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7th April) Contained, was taken with great loss ; and the storm* 
1812. j ing was followed by excesses still worse than those 
which had occurred at Ciudad Rodrigo. An engagement 
soon after followed at Salamanca, in which Marmont, who 
was impatient to drive back the English ere that honour could 
be shared by his superiors in command, was repulsed with 
terrible slaughter, and narrowly escaped with a portion of his 
army. Disaster after disaster produced the usual effect. The 
Spaniards gained spirit — the mvaders became confused and 
desponding. The British and their allies marched steadily 
onwards ; and as they approached, Joseph Bonaparte with his 
dependants fled, and Madrid was peaceably entered on the 
12th of August 1812. Still, however, insufficiently aided by 
the native authorities, Wellington's greatly reduced force was 
not fit to cope with a concentrated army of the French. He 
was engaged in the siege of Burgos when the approach of a 
large body of the enemy showed that retreat was necessary. 
The French principle of war was that of bringing together 
lar^e armies and gaining victories at any cost of life — the 
British required a commander to be careful of his men, and to 
husband lus resources; and in obedience to this principle, 
Wellington brought back his troops to Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
ample preparations had been made to keep them in good con- 
dition for future service. 

8. The winter of 1812 was employed in bringing the army 
into discipline. It was now reinforced from England. The 
French emperor had in the meantime made his fatal expedition 
to Russia, and the Germans, on whom he had trampled, were 
recovering their national spirit. It seemed as if the hour for 
avenging insulted Europe had arrived. Wellington was in 
good condition to take advantage of it. Between the native 
recruits and the reinforcements from Britain he was now at the 
head of 200,000 men, many of them fully disciplined and 
trained to war. The route was taken towards Burgos, whence 
the retreat had been made, and the fortifications, were blown 
up. The French troops and authorities now effectually evac- 
uated Madrid. They had pressed on, with the despondence 
of fugitives, and loaded witn heavy baggage, to Vittoria ; and 
there, by skilful management, in Napoleon's own peculiar . 
manner, several detachments of the allies met at once and com- 
posed a formidable army. The French behaved at first with 
the gallantly of their nation j but after being broken, chiefly 
by the bold conduct of General Graham, they fled in wild 
confusion, leaving behind them such a booty as a field of battle 
seldom exhibits. King Joseph and his followers had resolved 
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to secure at least as many memorials of Spanish dominion as 
they conld carry with them, and they dragged along waggons 
containing bullion, jewellery, and all kind of objects most valu- 
able and easily conveyed. These, with the Spanish archives 
and much secret correspondence of the Bonaparte family, be- 
came the spoil of the victors. 

But Napoleon, ever fertile in resources, was determined not 
to resign the Peninsula without a struggle. He appointed 
SoiQt to collect together the wrecks of the different armies ; 
but it was no longer in Spain, but in Bayonne on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, that they could safely assemble. A 
gleam of success now appeared to revisit the French arms, 
for the large force still remaining drove back the smaller 
parties of the allies. While the British were engaged in the 
siege of St Sebastian, Soult determined to make a bold eruption 
through the passes of the Pyrenees, near Roncesvalles. The 
attacks were made with impetuosity, but they were too steadily 
met to be successful, and after a series of defeats the French 
Ang.) retired on their own territory. The several bitter con- 
1813.1 flicts in these mountain passes are known by the general 
title of the battle of the Pyrenees. The siege of St Sebastian 
was resumed, after Soult had been driven back. The garrison 
earned much renown by their heroic defence. The plan of 
storming was again resorted to. The ingenuity of the garrison 
had, as in other instances, provided unexpected difficulties. 
When, after a skilful cannonade, a breach had been made, it 
was found to be quite impracticable, and from the arrange- 
ments within all who attempted it were doomed to death. 
But the resources of the besiegers were at least equal to 
those of the gallant garrison. After the storming party had 
exhausted every effort to enter the breach, and the result of 
each attempt was the sweeping down of the assailants by the 
defenders above, Dickson, who commanded the artillery on 
some sand-buiks, found a new way of aiding the besiegers, 
by pointing his cannon on a line over their heads, so as to 
sweep the broken rampart of its defenders. This had the 
desired effect, and the breach was made practicable, admit- 
ting the British troops, now rendered furious by the opposi- 
tion they had encountered, to fight hand to hand with the 
WatAng.) garrison. St Sebastian was added to the other 

iSUi. ' j great victories over fortified places for which this 
war was remarkable. As the defence had been the most 
resolute and the attack the most determined that had occurred 
in the Peninsnhir war, so also the licentiousness and ruffian- 
iBm of the victorious army were more fearfully developed than 
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ever. The experience deriyed on this occasion, when officers 
lost all command, and the disciplined soldier at once became 
a savage with aU the acquired propensities of civilisation, 
showed that the system of storming, however effective it might 
be, was not conducive to the good conduct of an army. 

9. There was but one of these great frontier fortresses now 
remaining — Pampeluna, for the reduction of which Wellington 
had to wait ere he invaded '^ the sacred soil of France." He 
was in a position very much like that which a century earlier 
had been held by Marlborough at the other extremitjr of the 
country. Soult had established a line of strong fortifications, 
the reduction of which took time and exertion, and occa- 
sioned several san^inary conflicts, each of which would have 
been conspicuous m history had they not been preceded and 
followed by so many important events. Ere winter set in 
the Anglo-Spanish army had achieved an effective settlement 
within the bounds of franco, and they were quartered in the 
towns along the Bay of Biscay, where the ample funds devoted 
by Britain to the war procured them abundaiit supplies. 

But other armies were now pressing forward. Upwards of 
a million of men — ^whom his own ambitious wars had converted 
into trained soldiers — were arrayed against Napoleon. Re- 
solute as ever, he drained France again after its youth and 
manhood seemed to have been already exhausted ; but no con- 
scriptions or combinations could produce an army sufficient to 
cope with his opponents. Yet the French gained many brilliant 
victories during this short campaign, and, among them, the 
great battle of Montereau against the Austrians. The con- 
gress of Chatillon was meanwhile confirming the union of the 
various powers hostile to France. While the Austrian royal 
famUy had an interest in not driving Napoleon to extremities, 
Britam, as the fountam from which their pecuniary supplies 
were drawn, was able in a great measure to dictate the terms 
to be agreed to. The main condition insisted on was the limi- 
tation of France to something near its old boundary — ^the 
question of the succession to the throne being left untouched, 
as a matter for the French people to settle. Now, however, 
the peaceful Bourbons thought that the universal carnage of 
Europe was working to its proper result, and preparing for 
them a peaceful and well-protected kingdom. One of uiem, 
the Duke of Angouleme, msisted on entering France by at- 
taching himself to the camp of Wellin^on, whom his presence 
somewhat embarrassed. When hostilities were resumed in 
1814, several obstinate engagements took place with the 
indomitable Soult. They ended in the victory of Tonloose, 
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wMch was accompanied with great loss to Wellington's army. 
The surrender of Paris to the allies rendered further resistance 
useless, and the British troojjs, after a lapse of five centuries, 
once more entered the old capital of the south in triumph. The 
news from Paris announced the abdication of Bonaparte, who 
was sent to the island of Elba, and the proclamation of Louis 
XVIII., in which the people of the southern departments 
heartily joined, and the British forces were removed from the 
continent. London was a scene of magnificent gaiety in the 
summer of 1814, from the resort thither of many of the princes 
of Europe and the heroes of the war, among whom the half- 
civilized Prussian Blucher attracted much curiosity and at- 
tention. It was not the least curious token of the respect paid 
to him in England that he received high university honours. 

10. The world seemed once more at rest, and the thoughts 
of men were turned towards the disbanding of armies, the 
resumption of peace establishments, and the renovation of 
the exhausted nations, when Europe was electrified by the in- 
teUigence that Napoleon had left Elba, had landed in France, 
and had gathered around him his old troops, who were as 
devoted to him as ever. The Bourbons of course fled at 
once; and Napoleon immediately organized a government, 
which, from the time it lasted, was called the Reign of the 
Hundred Days. There was now good ground for Europe to 
be alarmed. The troops of the allies were dispersed or broken 
up — those of Napoleon were united. He never showed his 
powers of organization in more complete activity. Two armies 
were speedily arrayed against him ; one, consisting chiefly of 
Prussians, was under the command of Blucher — ^the other, com- 
posed of about 30,000 English, and 50,000 Germans, Belgians, 
and Dutch, was committed to Wellington. It was their object 
to unite in the Low Countries, and remain on the defensive, 
until the rest of the allied forces were reassembled, and then 
all together would march on Paris. Napoleon, resuming his 
old tactics, resolved to anticipate them — to enter the Low 
Countries with his compact army so expeditiously as to at- 
tack and if possible beat them one after the other. To aid 
this Ney endeavoured to occupy the position of Quatre Bras, 
so called because there four roads met, leading respectively to 
Brussels, Nivelle, Charleroi, and Namur ; and thus command- 
ing the communication between the two armies. It seemed 
at first as if Napoleon^s plans were to be again successful. 
Blucher fought incautiously at Ligny, and was driven back, 
being left for dead upon the field. Nearly at the same time 
Key maintained a sharp contest with a portion of the allied 
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army at Quatre Bras, till Wellin^on, comiiig up with a su- 
perior force, compelled him to retire. 

11. Waterloo. — ^The British general then moved off by 
Gemappe to a ^lace near the old ^emish village of Waterloo, 
which he had inspected before, and believed to be the point 
best adapted for resisting an army on its way to Brussels. 
It was a wide valley, between two gentle hills, affording room 
for the operations of laree bodies of troops. The dense 
forest of Soignies stretched far behind, while a village and an 
old mansion-house afforded points of attack and defence. In 
the latter, called Hougoumont, a portion of the British force 
had taken refuse early in the day, and it was held out as a 
j3ort of fortification to the last. 

It was at eleven o^dock on the 18th of June that this memor- 
able battle was begun by the French ; for down to the last 
movement Napoleon was the attacking party, his policy being 
to destroy the British army, and then annihilate the Prus- 
sians ; wmle that of Wellington was to hold out until he was re- 
inforced by Blucher, who hSd sufficiently recovered to rally his 
troops, and was bringing them slowly on through cross roads. 
It woiild be impossible within a short space to describe in an 
intelligible manner the many events of that day of carnage, or 
do justice to the grand operations of the commander-in-chief, 
or the heroism of Ponsonby, Picton, and other officers of rank. 
The general tenor of the fight was, that as the French were 
superior in numbers, and especially in the proportion they had 
of trained veteran troops, their charges were resisted by steady 
firmness until they were gradually weakened down to the level 
of their opponents. In these charges, the large bodies of 
French cavalry and infantry, descending into the hollow, 
moved up the other side until they were met and driven back. 
Except on these occasions the hollow between the two armies 
remamed unoccupied, unless by small parties engaged in 
secondary movements, while the cannon on either side fired 
across from army to army. The most effective instruments 
in the attacks made by the French were their cuirassiers, a 
cavalry clad in mail. As they dashed forward, the British 
received them in squares, which were found impregnable to 
their most furious assaults; and as on each occasion they 
had to retreat, they were mowed down by cannon. About 
seven o^clock in the evening. Napoleon determined to make 
one last great effort, by movmg forward his whole line. After 
it was received and repulsed, the system of resistance was at 
once changed by Wellington, who ordered the whole line 
forward. The sound of cannon now announced the approach 
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of Blucher. The magnificent army of France fell into con- 
fdsion and took to night, pursued by the Prussians, who 
bad many wrones to avenge. The battle of Waterloo, much 
as it has been admired as a mere feat of arms, has established 
a more lasting interest from its being the expiring struggle 
in the most dreadful contest that ever desolated Europe, and 
forming the basis of a long peace. The various armies of 
the allied powers marched on to Paris, determined to de- 
prive the country of the means of again disturbing the tran- 
90th Nov. > quillity of Europe. There a general treaty was en- 
1816. ]■ tered mto, suWecting France to many humiliations 
and some hardships. Napoleon had, in the meantime, given 
himself up to the commander of a British man-of-war, declar- 
ing, with much plausibility, that he came to seek the protection 
of a steady but generous enemy. It was deemed necessary 
that he should be effectually prevented from again pursuing his 
schemes of ambition and conquest, and he spent the remainder 
of his days in the distant island of St Helena, guarded by Brit- 
ish ships of war. This countiy was accused of ungenerous 
harshness for thus treating a fallen enem^, but the peace of 
the world was held too important to be weighed against gen- 
erosity to an individual. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What opportunity was sought bv Britain? What was the state of 
Spain? How did Napoleon get a footing on the Peninsula? What 
designs did he entertain? How were they received by the Spanish 
people? How was theproposal to carry the war into the Peninsula 
received in Britain? What was the state of the French forces there? 
What expeditions were fitted out? What battle was gained? What 
convention was concluded? 

2. What resolution did Napoleon adopt ? What position did Sir John 
Moore find himself in? How did he act? Describe his retreat. What 
success did he gain? What was his fate? 

3. ^Where was a less creditable expedition undertaken? To whom 
was the command of it given? Why was the choice reprehensible? 
To what results did it lead ? 

4. What change took place in the king^s health ? Who was appointed 
regent? What change had his opinions undergone? What crune in- 
terfered with the ministerial arrangements ? Who succeeded Peroival ? 
What caused a war with America? For what was it remarkable? De- 
scribe the domestic state of the country. Who were the Luddites? 
What inquiry was made? 

5. Who was sent to Portugal ? What was accomplished at Talavera ? 
What position did the British commander find himself in ? What place 
was he obliged to abandon? Describe his retreat, and his method of 
protecting his army at Torres Vedras. What is the geographical nature 
of the Peninsula? What kind of governments existed m S^Mun ? De- 
scribe their conduct. What reception did the Spaniards give to the 
British? 
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6. What forces were at the disposal of the British general? What 
took place at Biuaco ? What operations surprised the French ? What 
were the effects on both armies of the occupation of Torres Yedras? 
What effect had disappointment on the temper of the French troops? 

7. Who fought the battle of Albuera? What was the moral effisot 
of this engagement? How was Ciudad Bodrigo taken? What was 
tiie next capture? How was Badajos defended ? What took place at 
Salamanca? What took place at Madrid? What was the principle 
on which the British conducted the war as contrasted with Napoleon's 
system ? 

8. How was the winter of 1812 spent ? What had occurred to Napo- 
leon before hostilities had recommenced? What amount of force was 
now at the command of Wellington? How was the battle of Yittoria 
gained? What kind of booty was gained at it? What efforts did 
Napoleon make? How was St Sebastian taken? What followed its 
capture ? 

9. What was Wellington's position? What other general had been- 
in a position resembling it? Describe the situation of Napoleon with 
respect to the European powers. What arrangements were proposed 
at the congress of Chatillon ? What was the conduct of the Bourbons ? 
What took place at Chatillon? Who resorted to London in 1814? 

10. What event astonished Europe? What was called the Reign of 
the Hundred Days? Give an account of the military organization 
against Napoleon ? What took place at Quatre Bras ? 

11. Where did the British general take up his position? Give an 
account of the battle of Waterloo. What consequences gave it its chief 
importance ? What measures did the allies adopt ? How was Napoleon 
disposed of? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Prom the Commencement op Peace to the Middle op the 
Nineteenth Century, a. d. 1815—1850. 

Bombardment of Algiers — Manafactnring Distress — Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act— Manchester Riots — Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte — Gteorge IV. — Cato Street Conspiracy — Queen's Trial and Death 
— Burmese War — Panic of 1825 — Canning Ministry— Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts — Roman-catholic Emancipation Act — 
Amendment of the Criminal Laws — The New Police — Com Laws 
—William IV.— The Reform Ministry— Political Unions— Riot at 
Bristol — Passing of the Reform Bill — Abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies — New Poor Law Bill — ^Melboume Administration — Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill — Victoria — Rebellion in Canada — The Chartist 
Riots — Marriage of the Queen — Syrian War — ^Penny Postage System 
— ^Peel Administration — Chinese War — New Tariff— Afghan War — 
Repeal of the Com Laws — ^Railway Panic — Sikh War. 

1. A LONG peace now commenced, which, down to the middle 
of the century, has suffered no interruption with regard to 
our connexion with the other European powers. There have, 
however, been, from time to time, conflicts and acquisitions 
of territory in our Indian empire ; while, in 1816, an expedition 
nnder Lord Exmouth was sent to Algiers, to compel the Dey 
to liberate all the Christian slaves in his possession. After 
a tremendous bombardment, which destroyed half the city, the 
captives were surrendered, and the depredations of the Bar- 
baiy pirates effectually checked, so far at least as Great Britain 
was concerned. 

But even the restoration of a general peace, under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was placed, brought its own 
peculiar anxieties. The nation had borne the whole brunt of 
the conflict. Other states did not possess the means, had they 
felt the indination, to support the gigantic armies necessary 
to preserve the independence of Europe. The system was 
thus necessarily maintained by the industry and accumulated 
wealth of this country. The return of peace did not, therefore, 
bring with it what we had thus lost ; on the contrary, it only 
made the loss visible. While we were spending vast sums of 
money on armies and their accoutrements — eroplo^g bakers, 
tailors, smiths, and ship builders — ^we seemea rich, and the 
people prosperousi just as a man who squanders his fortune 
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appears rich while his money lasts, and the people on whom 
he spends it are well pleased. But it was otherwise when 
the expenditure ceased, and accounts had to be paid. The 
national debt had accumulated in an appalling manner, and 
formed a political feature in itself of an unprecedented kind. 
At the beginning of the war it amounted to two hundred and 
sixty millions of pounds ; at the end, it had risen to eight hun- 
dred and sixty millions. The cessation in the demand for 
agricultural and manufacturing produce which immediately fol- 
lowed the peace, caused the reduction of many estabUshments, 
and thus created much distress among the working classes, who 
in their turn exhibited the discontent which idmost always 
accompanies want of employment. A dangerous degree of tur- 
bulence and restlessness pervaded the country during the few 
remaining years of the reign of George III. Large meetings 
were held, and seditious harangues delivered, whue the out- 
bursts of popular fury, which were in general the result of suffer- 
ing and of ignorance of its cause, were sometimes directed into 
the channel of a demand for parliamentary reform. Several acts 
of outrage had been committed, especially by a number of 
people assembled at Spitalfields in 1816, who marched in pro- 
cession through London, and almost threatened a revival of the 
scenes enacted in Lord George Gordon's riots. On one occasion 
some missile, supposed to have been a bullet from an air-gun, 
nearly struck the prince regent, as he was returning from the 
House of Lords. The government, alleging that a dangerous 
conspiracy existed, emplojred spies to enter into the consulta- 
tions of the ringleaders, with a view of exposing their plans. 
These men, of course, found it necessary to profess more than 
ordinary zeal in the cause of their companions. As all their 
movements were admitted to be treacherous and false, it was 
often maintained that they treated their employers with no more 
fidelity than their victims ; that their accounts of what they 
professed to have observed were often exaggerated and untrue ; 
tod that, in many cases, they themselves urged on their dupes 
to commit treason. There was certainly, however, a very 
lively alarm throughout the country, and the newspapers were 
filled with horrible discoveries of tne designs of the conspira- 
tors. The two houses of parliament appointed committees, 
who reported that secret oaths were taken, arms collected, and 
organizations ramified all over England, to effect a general ris- 
ing against the state. The Habeas Corpus act, which enables 
every person who is imprisoned to come before a court, and 
have the cause of his imprisonment publicly investigated, was 
suspended; and a series of laws, called the Six Acts, most of 
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them of a temporary nature, were passed for the restriction of 
public meetings, clubs, and political publications. Some men 
who were found to be the most deeply involved were executed, 
and others received secondary punishments. The feelings of 
the aristocracy and the middle classes were at this time strongly 
excited, by their fears, against the working classes, and some 
lamentable instances occurred of the want of harmony between 
them. A woful illustration of this took place at Manchester in 
1819. A large meeting was held there to petition for par- 
liamentary reform. It amounted to sixty thousand people, 
and it was said that they consisted of persons of violent habits 
and evil views. However this may be, the meeting in itself 
was quiet and orderly, nothing but its numbers makmg it for- 
midable. While it was transacting the business of the day, a 
troo^ of horse, having authority from the magistrates of the 
district, dashed into the throng, creating a frightful scene of 
confusion and danger, and many persons, some of them females, 
were cut down with sabres. This event, regretted by the 
moderate friends of order, roused the democrats to fury. It 
was long remembered as " The Manchester Massacre ;" and as 
the open space where it was held bore the name of Peterfield, 
it was denominated the battle of Peterloo, as a parody on 
Waterloo. 

2. During these unpleasant affairs several painful domestic 
events occurred in the royal family. The prince regent had 
an only daughter, the Princess Charlotte, an amiable and ac- 
complished woman, who was much beloved by the people, 
from a conviction that she disliked the severe measures of 
her father^s government. In 1816, she married Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, and the country expected to see her and 
her descendants occupying the throne; but it was destined 
otherwise. On the 6th of November 1817, she gave birth to a 
stUl-bom child, and died next day. The grief of the nation 
was expressed on this occasion in a manner very unusual in 
the British people towards members of the royal family, and 
many were even said to entertain the strange notion that 
she had not been allowed to die a natural death. She was 
soon followed by her grandfather, the king, who had spent 
BO many years m mental unconsciousness. He died on the 
29th January 1820. Whatever differences of opinion existed 
about his political principles, all were of one mind as to his 
private virtues, his temperance, affection, piety, and adherence 
to his word. Britain had passed through a very brilliant but 
perilous era in the sixty years during which he reigned. Her 
military triumphs were, however, fiw: from being the noblest 
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of her achieyements. She had produced great names in lit- 
erature and art, and especially in science, which had made 
wonderful strides in the furtherance of the useful arts, and 
multiplied the means of production to an extent of which 
none could have dreamed. There was a heavy pressure on 
the country in his latter years, and gloomy anticipations were 
formed ; but we now know what the natural elasticity of our 
industrious and enterprising people has since that day accom- 
plished, and that all its burdens were insufficient to check the 
onward progress of the nation. 

3. George IY., who had long held the actual reins of 
gOTemment, was now proclaimed king. The commencement 
of his reign was marked by unpleasant events, which had 
been some time in preparation. A gans of ruffians, with one 
Arthur Thistlewood at their head, had entered into a con- 
spiracy to murder all the members of the privy-council, as 
they assembled at the residence of Lord Harrowby. It was 
discovered in good time, and Thistlewood and four of his as- 
sociates were hanged. The affiiir was named the Cato Street 
Conspiracy. Many vague fears were entertained that this was 
only part of some wide-spread project, and the opinion was 
unfortunately justified by exhibitions of restlessness and tur- 
bulence in the manufacturing districts. It was in the west of 
Scotland, however, that the excitement was most dangerous. 
There a few men actually went out in arms to a place called 
Bonnymuir, where they were easily dispersed. They had ex- 
pected to form part of a vast armed assemblage, but were 
miserably disappointed. It fortunately has almost always been 
the fate of turbulence in this country to find itself utterly 

Sowerless as a political engine ; and the failure in this rising 
id more to keep the people quiet than all the coercive meas- 
ures of the government. 

A new cause of national excitement now appeared in the 
domestic position of the king. He had long oeen estranged 
from his queen, Caroline of Brunswick, and they were on the 
very worst terms with each other. After having lived on the 
continent for some years, she returned home, and claimed the 
privileges of a queen of England. She was met by charges of 
very gross and criminal conduct. There was no distinct kw 
applicable to such a case ; but the plan was suggested of pass- 
ing a special act of parliament for her degradation, should the 
evidence that might be adduced justify it. Accordingly, a bill 
of pains and penalties was brought into the House of Lords. 
Evidence was taken at great length, and counsel wer« heard 
on both sides, the defence of the queen being chiefly committed 
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to a well known barrister — ^HenrV) afterwards Lord Brougham. 
Amonff all that was questioned, two things were established 
beyond doubt — ^the one, that the king had used his wife with 
much cruelty ; the other, that when neglected by her husband, 
instead of betaking hersdf to dignified and yirtuous retirement, 
she had kept low company, and had been at least indecorous in 
her own conduct. An injured queen is generally an object of 
popular sympathy. Much of the evidence of the witnesses 
was set down by the populace as the statement of hired per- 
jurers, and the excitement in her favour seemed to threaten 
the peace of the country, should the charges against her be 
pushed to extremities. But there were strong doubts in many 
quarters how far the evidence adduced was satisfactory. The 
Nov. \ third reading of the bill was carried b^ a majority of only 
1^90. j nine, and it was abandoned by the mmisters to the great 
joy of the populace. The queen died on the 7th of August, in 
the ensuing year ; and as all sorts of surmises naturally follow 
such an event, her funeral excited a considerable tumult in 
London. 

4. Besides some questions which demanded British inter- 
vention in the peninsula and in Greece, the chief foreign 
operations of this reign were in India. Several turbulent 
tribes had from time to time interfered with the British pos- 
sessions by invading them, in the hope of constituting them- 
selves the governors of the docile people, who preferred the 
British rule to that of their fierce neighbours. The universal 
result of such inroads was the subjection of the aggressors, 
and an accession of territory. It seemed as if the British 
dominion in the East had its natural boundary in the mighty 
river Ganges, beyond which lay the powerful Birman empire. 
From this side, however, disturbances also arose. The ori- 
gin of the dispute was a curious one. The Burmese were not 
the original mhabitants of the country, but being a hardy 
race, had brought the native tribes into subjection. It be- 
came a practice for the peaceable people along the borders to 
seek protection within tne British territories, and settle there 
in lai^e numbers. The Burmese government, being deter- 
miued to punish and thereby prevent such desertions, often 
broke through in pursuit, and in various ways infested the 
British dommions, until it became necessary to check their 
inroads. This occasioned a war ; for, like many of the Eastern 
potentates, they thought they could crush the British power 
in Hindostan at ouce. It was found necessary to retaliate 
their aggressions by an invasion, which terminated in victory, 
and was followed by a considerable cession of country. 
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The end of the year 1824 h&d been conspicaons for a sys- 
tem of reckless speculation, chiefly among the mercanuie 
classes, which affected the country in the two following years, 
by producing depression and much misery. There were at 
this time but few stirring events in home politics. Disorder 
and outrage had ceased, and with their termination arose 
a growing desire for parliamentary reform, for the ameliora- 
tion of the criminal law, and the removal of religious disabili- 
ties. On the death of Lord Liverpool in 1827, Mr Canning, 
a man of commanding eloquence and fine genius, was made 
prime minister, and, as he was countenanced by the whig party, 
he was expected to lend his aid to these reforms. He repu- 
diated, however, some of those which were most eagerly 
desired, while the aristocracy disliked him because he did 
not owe his rise to family connexions. Attacked on both sides, 
his short and troubled duration of power was terminated by 
death, and he was succeeded by Lord Goderich, who found 
the reins of government too heavy for his hands. In January 
1828, a new ministry was formed by the Duke of Wellington, 
aided by Sir Robert Peel. 

5. From the formation of this ministry we may trace the 
commencement of a series of alterations which have ever 
since been in progress, founded on the principle of adapting 
the constitution and laws of the country to the wants of the 
age, and thus in many cases altering or undoing the legislation 
of former times. One of these was the repeal of the corpora- 
tion and test-acts, which required the sacrament to be taken 
according to the Church of England practice as a qualification 
A. D.> for being a magistrate or other officer of a corporation. 
1828. j This was followed by a measure which was much more 
strenuously resisted, and which it was maintained that the Wel- 
lington ministry were bound to have opposed — ^the emancipa- 
tion of the Roman-catholics from the pnncipal disqualifications 
to which they were subjected. By the act of 1829 they were, 
with one or two exceptions, made eligible to any civil office, 
and entitled to sit in parliament. The passing of this measure 
was attributed at the time to the influence possessed over the 
Irish people by Mr Daniel O'ConneU, a oarrister of great 
ability, and possessed of a ready fund of popular oratory, 
which he did not idways use with good taste. The Wellington 
ministry left behind it another memorial, in a sweeping amend- 
ment of the criminal law, calculated to make punishments less 
severe but more certain. The police of the metropolis was at 
the same time re-organized, — a measure which has had a great 
effect in increasing the safety of life and property. Another 
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ftct of this ministry has since then been swept from the statute 
book — the sliding scale on the price of grain. It derived its 
name from the circumstance that the dufy on imported grain 
rose and fell with the fluctuations of the home-market, — ^the 
dat^ being high when com was cheap, and low when it was dear. 

The Cath<uic Emancipation Act created considerable dis- 
anion among the friends of the goyemment, many of whom 
went into opposition, while their place was supplied from the 
moderate reformers. On several occasions motions had been 
made for a reform in parliament, hj disfranchisii^ small places 
from which the inhabitants had disappeared, and giving votes 
to large towns such as Manchester. They were always lost ; 
but the party in fiivour of reform daily increased in strength, 
and it was a common opinion, both in the legislature and else- 
where, that a constitutional change was not now to be long 
delayed. In February 1830, the Marquis of Blandford brought 
for^^urd a motion on tne subject, which was deemed premature, 
and received little support even from the friends of reform. 
Lord John Russell moved a series of resolutions, to the effect 
that it was expedient to increase the number of members in 
the house, to extend representation to the large manufactur- 
ing towns, and to increase it in counties of great wealth and 
population ; but the resolutions were rejected by a consider- 
able majority. 

6. William IV. — George the Fourth died at Windsor on 
the 26th of June 1830, and was succeeded by his brother 
William IV., a man of less selfish disposition and more pop- 
ular manners. The deceased king had not been a month 
consigned to the tomb when an event took place in France 
which had a great influence over the destinies of Britain. The 
second French Revolution occurred at the end of July, and 
Louis Philippe was placed on the throne. The effect of such 
outbreaks on the continent has in general been to produce a 
cautious conservative reaction in Britain ; but in this instance 
it was otherwise, for a large portion of the middle and upper 
classes had made up their mmds strenuously to ur^ on a re- 
form in parliament ; and the example of a neighbouring people, 
driven to a bloody revolution by an illiberal government, was 
a fiftvourable opportunity for rallying the country in &vour of 
an amendment of the representative system. The king, too, 
was understood to be mghly in favour of any measure for 
strengthening the popular part of the constitution, as the best 
security for its existence as a whole. Large meetings were 
held throughout the country, in which the working-classes 
puticipttted in an orderly and judicious manner, and without 
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that violence and extravagance which have often characterized 
their political demonstrations. A new king rendered a new par- 
liament necessary; and ail these circumstances having their 
infiuence on the elections, a large number of the members 
returned were thorough reformers. On the assemblinj^ of 
parliament, however, the Duke of Wellington, as prime mmis- 
ter, with his usual candour, declared himself directly opposed 
to any such measure. From this moment, he, at other times the 
most popular roan in Britain, became an object of general dis- 
like by uie populace, and was even subjected to personal risk. 
It is usual for the sovereign in the first year of his reign to 
dine in the city with the Lord Mayor of London ; but on this 
occasion Sir Robert Peel intimated that, with the advice of 
his ministers, the king intended to postpone his visit. It was 
evident from this that violence was dreaded, but it was said 
that the hostile feeling was solely against the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In the House of Commons, the ministry were early 
left in a minority, and thus an opportunity was given for the 
expected change. Earl Grey was placed at the head of the 
new cabinet, which had the aid of Lord John Russell, Lord 
Althorp, Mr Stanley, and Mr Jeffi-ey. 

7. On the Ist of March Lord John Russell announced the 
Reform Bill, and was listened to with intense interest. It was 
a much more comprehensive measure than any party had ex- 
pected ; and one of the supporters of the ministry afterwards 
said that ^^ it took away his breath." To understand the nature 
of this measure, it is necessary to look to some changes which 
had taken place in the constitution by the lapse of years. The 
members of the House of Lords were legislators by virtue of 
their rank given by the monarch, and transferred by nereditary 
succession, — ^the commons were representatives of the people, 
as divided into town and country districts. Some towns, how- 
ever, had dwindled away and disappeared, while the practice of 
electing a representative for them still continueo— Gatton, 
Grampound, and Old Sarum, were examples of this. The last 
named, from having been a cathedral city, had not even a single 
inhabitant. In these instances the commons were not repre- 
sentatives of any portion of the people, for the hmdlord took 
the seat himself or gave it to whom he pleased. Thus a part 
of the House of Commons had become hereditary like peerages 
instead of beins representative ; and it was considered still 
more objectionable that these seats should be bought and sold 
like ordinary commodities. In some considerable places, too, 
the right of election had been gradually restricted to a small 
or peculiar portion of the people, while sevo^ large towns 
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of recent growth were wholly unrepresented. The general 
principles of the proposed reform were, that a number of 
ihe smaller borou^s were to be disfranchised, and that by 
these means, and a small addition to the number of members, 
representatives should be given to the large towns. In order 
to include the middle classes of society, the right of voting 
was proposed to be given in the counties to all male owners 
of lands worth £10 a-year or upwards, and to tenants of lands 
worth £50 a-year; while in the towns those who occupied 
houses worth £10 a-year, whether their own property or as 
tenants, were to become entitled to a vote. There is no 
doubt that the bill not only proposed to take a great deal 
of power from some portions of the community, but likewise 
a source of emolument, since the most saleable of the seats 
were to be abolished, and commerce in the others rendered 
more difficult. 

8. It is not on the whole wonderful that such a measure 
met with strenuous resistance. Its reception by the House 
of Commons was not promising. In a division on the«second 
reading there was a majority of onl;^ one in its favour, and on 
another a majority of eight against it. The people had, how- 
ever, declared for parliamentary reform in a manner in which 
they had never before done in support of any political object. 
The largest public meetings that had ever been known were held 
throughout the country, and they expressed their sentiments 
in rational but resolute terms. In the midst of this excitement 
parliament was dissolved, and the new House of Commons 
showed an overwhelming majority in favour of the bill. Its 
third reading was carried on the 22d of September by 347 
to 238. The ordeal of the House of Lords had still to be 
passed ; and most men trembled for the fate of the measure 
there, for the peers were deeply interested in keeping up the 
" pocket boroughs," as they were called, and were but ill ac- 
quainted with the feeling of the country. It was severely 
criticised and attacked, and on the second reading lost by 
199 to 158. The results were very alarming. The assem- 
blages of the people, which though large had been orderly, 
grew menacing ana turbulent. On the occasion of a gentleman 
who had taken an active part against the reform making his 
official entry into Bristol, a serious riot broke out, in which 
several houses were burned, a vast quantity of property de- 
stroyed, and several lives lost. At length the excitement was 
allayed by an intimation that the bill would be brought in 
agam, altered in its form to satisfy the rules against repeating 
the same measure in one session, but not changed in its sub? 
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Stance. The nation now looked to the finnness of the king, 
and poured in addresses, beseeching him to use all constitu- 
tioniu means to get the biU passed. This time the second 
reading was carried in the Lords by a majority of nine. This 
was, however, only a preface to a set of alterations which would 
have completely changed its whole character. When it was 
seen that this was the design of the majority the ministry 
resigned, and the king sent for the Duke of Wellington to 
form an administration. The country never had, since the 
Revolution of 1688 and the Hanoverian succession, been in so 
critical a position. Many people, at other times peaceable and 
averse to violence, spoke openly of resistance. The commons 
were called on to refuse all supplies, and a plan was formed 
for virtually withdrawing them, b^ combining against payment 
of the direct taxes, ana abstainmg from the use of articles 
which paid customs or excise duties. A formidable power 
was exercised by the political unions, which had the means 
of assembling vast mmtitudes at a moment^s warning. The 
middle^classes and even a large portion of the aristocracy, if 
they would not join the people in resistance, would at all 
events decline to take a part in crushing them. Trade was 
interrupted; and finally there was a run for gold upon the 
Bank of England, partly caused by a desire to bring about 
the embarrassment of a national bankruptcy, partly by fear. 
In these circumstances the king appealed to the unwilling 
lords, whether they would incur the terrible risk of a con- 
tinued opposition ; and it was understood that if they did so the 
ministry were authorized to offer peerages to as many of their 
own supporters as the^r pleased. The opposition at last gave 
way, ana the bill received the royal assent on the 17th June 
1832, amid the acclamations of the people. 

9. The first parliament elected under the Reform Bill showed 
a vast preponderance in favour of the government. Among 
the earliest of the great measures which it undertook was one 
that cast lustre on the age and on the British nation, and will 
be remembered to all time coming, when the divisions between 
Whig and Tory and the Reform Bill itself shall have been 
forgotten. It had long been the doctrine of our law that 
no person could be a slave on British ground, and that from 
the moment when the negro trod our soil he became a free 
man. In 1833, an act was passed for abolishing slavery 
throughout all the British colonies; but as the owners of 
slaves had been permitted by law to hold them, and they were 
a valuable property, for which large sums had been paid, it was 
thought fan: that the nation should compensate them for the 
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loss they were about to sustain. For this purpose the enor- 
mous sum of twenty millions sterling was advanced. Tlie 
same year was distinguished by the renewal of the charter of 
the East India Company,' by which their monopoly was re- 
stricted, and the trade opened to private enterprise. 

In the following year a measure of great importance to the 
social condition of England was passed. The poor law, which 
had been originally intended as a means of succouring the 
sickly, aged, and disabled, or of affording the able-bodied 
relief in exchange for labour, had been much abused, the idle 
and the vicious preferring its precarious relief to the bread 
of honest industry. An act was passed for checking these 
abuses of the system, which were rapidly corrupting the morals 
and underminmg the independence of the people. It had the 
immediate effect of reducing the pressure of the poor rates 
from seven or eight millions to about five. 
- The turbulent state of Ireland had induced ministers to 
bring in from time to time what were called Coercion Bills. 
One of these measures in 1834 caused a difference of opinion 
in the cabinet, on which Lord Grey retired, and Lord Mel- 
bourne succeeded him as prime minister. After the adjourn- 
ment of the parliament in the autumn of 1834, Lord Althorp, 
who was chancellor of the exchequer, on his father's death 
went to the House of Peers, where he could not hold that 
office. When the king was waited on for the purpose of 
making an arrangement to fill the vacant office, he intmiated, 
to the astonishment of those who heard him, and afterwards 
of the country at large, that he intended to change his minis- 
try. The secret reasons of this determination have never 
been fully known. Sir Robert Peel, who was travelling in 
Italy, was suddenly sent for, and he agreed to form a cabi- 
net, but the attempt was premature. A storm was raised 
through all the country, and parliament was called on to re- 
fuse the supplies to the new administration. Defeated night 
after night in the House of Commons, they were obliged to 
resign ; and on the 18th May 1835, Lord Melbourne announced 
his return to office. The first proceeding under his renewed 
administration was to reform the political corporations, by an 
act giving the middle class citizens at large the right of electing 
the magistrates and town-councils. Few events of great im- 
portance occurred in England from this period to the death ot 
King William on the 20th of June 1837. 

10. Victoria. — The successor to the throne was Victoria, 
only child of Edward, duke of Kent, the fourth son of George 
ni. She was bat eighteen years old at her accession, but an 
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act of parliament had made her le^Uy of age. The effort to 
displace the whigs in 1834, though it had not been successful, 
haa weakened them for a time ; but the popularity attending 
the accession of a young queen, whom the people did not 
wish to disturb with party conflicts, had a considerable effect 
in strengthening them. The ministry, however, had not one 
of those vigorous majorities which enable statesmen to carry 
through great party measures, and thus the history of the 
country does not for some years show any very important 
chanses. The reform of the courts of law, and the abolition 
of an)itrary and excessive punishments, along with improve- 
ments in prison discipline, were the chief occupations of par- 
liament ; while the government had on its hands the suppression 
of a rebellion which had broken out in Canada, and threatened 
at one time to cau»c the severance of the American colonies 
from the empire. 

The year 1839 was unhappily remarkable for the com- 
mencement of a period of depression in trade, and for the 
proceedings of a new political body called Chartists. They 
were so styled from a document or Charter, framed in 1838, 
which laid down six demands or points. 1st, Vote by ballot 
— ^meaning such a method of secret voting at elections as 
might prevent the voter from being bribed or intimidated ; 
2d, Universal suffirage — meaning a right in eveTV male person 
twenty-one years old to vote at elections ; 3d, Annual parlia- 
ments — or ah annual general election; 4th, Equality of elec- 
toral districts — ^making the representatives correspond to the 
number of inhabitants ; 5th, The abolition of the law requiring 
that a man should have property to be entitled to sit in par- 
liament; and, 6th, The payment of members. Whatever 
differences of opinion there might be about these demands, 
there is no doubt that it was only the just right of the char- 
tists to support their views by persuasion, and all the con- 
stitutional means which the inhabitants of this realm enjoy. 
But unfortunately some of the leaders recommended their 
followers to resort to violence. The body was thus divided 
into two parties — the one called the Moral force, and the other 
the Physical force Chartists. Fortunately the government 
had so much reliance on the peaceable disposition of the great 
majority of the people, that it was not considered necessary to 
take any extraordinary means of protection. The only step 
adopted by the authorities was to prohibit large mianight 
meetings held by torchlight, where firearms were dischaiiged, 
to the disturbance and alarm of the inhabitants of some of the 
large towns. There was a riot in Birmingham, and a more 
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serious outbreak at Newport, in South Wales. Some individ- 
uals were punished for being engaged in these seditious pro- 
ceedings ; but no undue severity was exercised, and the spirit 
of disiUffection ^adually died away. 

10. The whig party had been now with a short interval 
about eight years in office, and during the latter part of this 
time they had been gradually losing their influence in parlia- 
ment. There had been some difficulties in the West Indian 
colonies about the application of the law for abolishing sla- 
very. Some resolutions had been passed bjr the Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica, which induced the ministers to bring 
in a bill to suspend the constitution of that province. In a 
A. D. ) division on this measure the government had only a 
1839- J majority of five, and on the 7th of May they resigned. 
It was understood that Sir Robert Peel was to form a conser- 
vative ministry, but a difficulty of a peculiar kind intervened. 
Sir Robert insisted on the right to dismiss the ladies attending 
on her majesty^s person, commonly called the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, and to appoint others favourable to his own policy 
in their stead. The queen was naturally disinclined to part 
with her friends, and having laid the matter before a cabmet 
council, she was advised not to consent to such a claim. The 
whig ministry returned to power, with considerable increase of 
popularity throughout the country, as the required condition 
was thought to be harsh and unnecessary. In the ensuing 
year the nation saw with great satisfaction their youthful 
soyereign united to her cousin. Prince Albert, a younger son 
of the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha, a small German state. 

The British empire had now enjoyed peace, at least so far 
as Europe and its neighbourhood were concerned, for twenty- 
five years, when hostilities were commenced which threat- 
ened to cause a general war. Mohammed Ali, the pasha of 
Egypt, a bold and clever man, had improved the condition of 
the country and elevated his own position, and now he wished 
to throw off his dependence on Turkey, and become an inde- 
pendent monarch. It was feared that in this case his territory, 
after his decease, might fall a prey to one of the European 
powers — to France or Russia. Britain demanded that the 
pasha should still acknowledge the authority of Turkey, and 
as he refused to do so, his towns of Beyrout and Acre were 
bombarded, and he was forced to submit. These events gave 
ereat umbrage to France, and war was threateoed, but the 
danger pass^ away. The year 1840 was more profitably 
sigi^ized by the adoption of the general penny postage 
aystem throughout the empire. 
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12. The streojB^ and influence of the gOYenunent having 
gone on decreasing, they found themselves in August 1841 in 
a decided minority, and were obliged to resign. The tor^ 
partv were restored to office, with Sir Bobert Peel at their 
heaa. A very powerful body throi^hout the country now 
urgentlv demanded free trade, especially in grain. It had long 
been a belief that a nation impoverished itself by buyins from 
others ; and, accordingly, pains were taken to lay such neavy 
duties on ^e articles brought from foreign countries that 
the purchase of them was hmited, and sometimes altogether 
stopped. The free-traders maintained that this was a great 
loss to the community, for the more it bought, the more it sold 
and produced, and the richer it became. How this occurred was 
explained by showing that all foreign produce must be bou^t 
by exporting home produce. If we bought so much grain from 
Germany, and even paid for it in gold, this was the same as 
paying for it in our own manufactures; because, to get the 
gold, we must send manufactures to the countries which produce 
it. These doctrines were everywhere vigorously inculcated, 
and made many converts. At first Sir Bobert Peel's govern- 
ment gave only partial effect to them. An act was passed in 
1841, lowering but not abolishing the sliding scale on grain, 
and several other duties on imports were reduced. £very 
year of Sir Robert Peel's administration saw some apjjroach 
towards the doctrines of free trade. At length a crisis was 
brought about by a signal failure in the potato crop of 1845, 
which threatened to be followed by a greater deficiency in 
1846, and to create a fiEunine in Ireland. The best means for 
the mitigation of its miseries appeared to be the encouragement 
of the importation of food ; and accordingly, in 1846, after a 
struggle second only to that for the Beform Bill, the principles 
of free trade triumphed. The duty on grain and other articles 
of food was virtually abolished, and a new tariff was prepared, 
in which all the import duties were reduced, and many abol- 
ished. Having accomplished these important changes, Sir 
Bobert Peel's government resigned in July 1846. 

13. Some events of considerable importance occurred in 
connexion with our eastern empire durins this ministry. In 
Afghanistan, the territory on the northern boundary of the Brit- 
ish possessions, a hostile spirit was displayed, in consequence 
of Bussian intrigues, and it became necessary to support a can- 
didate for the uirone who was fiivourable to the British in- 
terests, and would not be likely to encourage an invasion of the 
East India Company's territory. The matter appeared to have 
been satisfiictonly arranged, when in December 1841, some of 
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the treacheronB tribes having conspired together, rose in a 
mass, and caused dreadfdl slaughter among the British troops. 
It was necessary to inflict signal punishment for the offence, 
and next year a British force overran the country, and de- 
stroyed the fortresses. There was, however, a neighbouring 
Eotentate, friendly to the British — ^Runjeet Singh, rajah of La- 
ore — ^who had collected a powerful army, which on his death 
was a very troublesome neighbour, projecting repeated inva- 
sions of the British territory ; and it was found impossible to 
preserve tranquillity on this frontier until, in 1849, a large 
portion of the late rajah^s territory, called the Punjaub, was 
annexed to Britain. The Chinese government had, on the 
other side of our eastern empire, courted a war by their in- 
solence and folly, in seizing on valuable merchandise, and op- 
pressing the British authorities. It appeared that the em- 
peror's government were alarmed at the quantity of money 
which left the country to pay for opium. They tried to 
prohibit the people from buying the drug, and bemg unable 
to accomplish this, endeavoured to prevent its sale. This led 
to a war, in which the Chinese were much astonished by the 
rapidity with which our war-steamers destroyed their fortresses 
and huge war-iui^s. In 1842, they were glad to obtain peace 
on very humiliating terms. 

When Sir Robert Peel resigned, a ministry was formed under 
Lord John Kussell, which carried on the free trade policy into 
farther details, especially by the repeal of the navi^tion laws, 
which save peculiar privileges to vessels built in Britain and 
manned by British seamen. An extraordinary speculation 
in railway and other joint-stock companies had been gradu- 
ally extending, and in 1846 it came to a climax. The railway 
bills passed m that one year authorized the expenditure of 
upwards of a hundred and thirty millions of pounds sterling. 
Thia caused a scarcity of money, and coming alon^ with the 
potato disease, created a disastrous commercial panic in 1847. 
The nation was just recovering from this when it was thrown 
back by the continental revolutions of 1848, which completely ' 
paralyzed trade and industry throughout the world, llie 
steadmess with which the tranquillity of this country was pre- 
served during that memorable year was highly creditable to 
the character of the people. An attempt was made to create 
a disturbance in London, but it was put down by the firmness 
of the well disposed citizens, who formed an army of two 
hundred thousand special constables. Trade began to revive 
in 1849, and in 1850 the official returns showed in each month 
a great increase of exports. The middle of the century sa^ 
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manufiictures flourishing, food cheap, and the working classes 
well employed. 

EXERCISES. 

1. How far has the peace from 1815 to 1850 been intermpted? Give 
a description of the effect produced on the country bj the expenses of 
the war. How was it felt peculiarly when the war came to an end? 
"What was the state of the country? What class of persons was em- 
ployed by the government? What alarms were felt and investigations 
conducted? What were the objects of the Six Acts? Describe what 
took place at Manchester 

2. Who was the Princess Charlotte? To whom -vras she united? 
What was the effect of her death ? When did George III. die ? What 
were his personal qualifications ? What was the chaxacter of his reign? 

3. What events marked the commencement of the reign of George 
ly. ? Who was at the head^of the conspiracy? Where did an actiud 
outbreak take place? What was the history of the queen? What 
measure was brought in to affect her ? What was its fate ? 

4. What were the chief foreign operations of George IV.'s reign? 
How was the Birraan Empire situated in relation to the British do- 
minions in the East ? What inroads were made on these dominions ? 
What was the result of the Burmese war? What opinions made pro- 
gress in the country? Give an account of Canning and his career as 
prime minister. Wno succeeded him ? 

5. What may be traced to the formation of this ministry? What were 
the Corporation and Test acts ? When were they repealed ? What was 
the object of the Catholic Emancipation act ? To whose influence was it 
attributed ? What other measures did the Wellington ministry carry? 
What effect on parties had the Emancipation act ? What measure was 
repeatedly brought forward and lost ? What was the object of the Mar- 
quis of Blandford's motion ? 

6. When did William IV. succeed to the crown ? What event soon 
afterwards occurred in Paris ? What was its effect on the public mind 
of this country ? What were understood to be the sentiments of the 
king? How was the feeling of the country exhibited? What effect 
had it on the election? What took place as to the king and the city of 
London ? Give an account of the ministerial change which took place ? 

7. When and by whom was the Reform BiU announced ? How did 
it correspond with the expectations about it? Give a general account 
of the state of things which it was designed to remedy. Give an ac- 
count of the means by which the bill proposed to remedy the defects, 
and of the franchise which it established. 

8. What were the results of the earlier divisions on the measure? 
What was their effect on the country? What change of parliament 
took place? How was the measure received by the new House of 
Commons? How was it received by the peers? Describe the effects 
of their opposition. How was the measure brought before them again ? 
What plans were adopted for obviating the opposition ? When did the 
bill pass? -6 ri-« 

9. How did the first reformed parliament stand affected? Give an 
account of a great measure passed by it. What other measures were 
passed in the same year? What change was made on the poor law? 
What measure relating to Ireland created ministerial disagreement? 
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What occmred when Lord Althorp ceased to be chancellor of the ex- 
cheqner? What was the result of the change of ministry which took 
place ? What measure was carried by the Melbourne government on its 
restoration ? When did William IV. die ? 

10. How was Queen Victoria related to George IV. ? What was the 
effect of her accession? What was the generiu character of the minis- 
terial operations which followed it? What new political body arose? 
Give an account of the objects which the chartists professed to desire. 
What two classes were they divided into? What steps were taken by 
the authorities ? Where did outbreaks take place ? 

11. What had been the poisition of the whig ministry ? What division 
in parliament seemed to necessitate a change of ministry ? How was it 
that Sir Robert PeeFs attempt to constitute a ministry failed ? Describe 
the events in the East from which a European war was apprehended. 
What postal arrangement was adopted in 1840? 

12. When did the whig ministiy resign? Who was at the head of 
the new cabinet? What demands were made by a new party? What 
were the ideas under which the old protective laws were passed ? What 
doctrines were taught by the free-trade party ? Describe the steps taken 
for the mitigation of the protective system. What event caused it to 
be swept away? What mmisterial event occurred immediately after- 
wards r 

13. What line of policy was thought necessary in relation to Afghan- 
istan ? What occurred there in the winter of 1 841 ? What measures of 
retaliation were adopted? What events led to the annexation of the 
Punjaub ? Give a general account of the Chinese war. What ministry 
followed Sir Robert Peel's ? What poli^ did it carry out ? What came 
to a crisis in 1846? What were the effects of the speculation mania? 
What effect had the revolutions of 1848 in this country? Describe its 
state in the middle of the century. 
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GENEALOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF THE 
ENGLISH SOYBRBiaNS BEFOBE THE CONQUEST. 





Namct. 




th»ymt 


lUigncd 




Egbert,* 


Son of Cerdie, a Saxon 
general, 


827 


9 


836 




Ethelwulf; 


Son of Egbert, 


836 


21 


868 




Ethelbald, 


SonofEthelwulfl 


868 


2 


860 




Ethelbert, 
Ethelred I. 


Son of Ethelwulf; 


800 


6 


866 




Son of Ethelwulf 


866 


6 


871 




Alfred, 


Son of Ethelwulf, 


871 


SO 


901 


Anglo-Saxon 


EdwaidLf 


Son of Alfred, 


901 


24 


926 


Line— 16. 


Athelstan.1 
Edmund I. 


Son of Edward I. 


925 


15 


940 




Brother of Afhelstan, 


940 


6 


946 




Edred, 


Brother of Edmund I. 


946 


9 


956 




Edwy, 


Nephew of Edred, 


966 


4 


969 




Edgar, 


Brother of Edwy, 


969 


16 


975 




Edward III 
Ethelied if. 


Son of Edgar, 


976 


8 


978 




Son of Edgar, 


978 


88 


1016 




Edmnnd II.|| 


SonofEthelred, 


1016 


1 


ton 


Dftniah L.ine 


Canute, 


King of Denmark, 


1017 


19 


1066 


i-fmUUUX XJUMM9 


Harold I. 


Son of Canute, 


1066 


3 


1069 


Haidicanute, 


Son of Canute, 


10B9 


2 


1041 




Edward IILf 


BrofherofHardieanute, 


1041 


26 


1066 


Saxon Line 




Son of Earl Godwin, 




Nearly 




—2. 


Harold II. 


a popular English 


1066 


1066 



• Fine king or W«Mez. 

i Ccmmimij called tb* Bldw. 

i In th* rrigD of this prinot, the proper moaarcbj of Engfaad was csUbUsiiod. 

.^ ComiMDly called the Martyr. 

I ComiDonly called Bdmniid Iromide. 

5 Cammonly called the Conftnor. 
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GENEALOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF THB 
EirOLIBH SOVEREIGNS SINCE THB 00KQT7EST. 



r 


NamM. 


Oai«.li>«7. 


tbtjmt 


IMgned 




William I.» 


Duke of Normandy, 


1066 


21 


1087 


Norman Line — 3. •< 


WiUiam Il.t 


Son of William I. 


1087 


13 


1100 


( 


Henry I. 


Son of William I. 


1100 


86 


1185 


House of Blois— 1. 


Stephen, 


Nephew of Henry I. 


1136 


19 


1164 




Henry II. 


Grandson of Henry I. 


1164 


86 


1189 




Richard I. 


Son of Henry II. 


1189 


10 


1199 




John, 


Son of Henry n. 


1199 


17 


M16 




Henry III. 


Son of John, 


1216 


66 


1272 


S. 


Edward I. 


Son of Henry III. 


1272 


86 


1307 




Edward II. 


Son of Edward L 


1807 


20 


1827 




Edward III. 


Son of Edward IL 


1827 


60 


1877 




Richaid II. 


Grandson of Edward 
III. 


1377 


22 


1399 


House 0^ Lancas- 


Henry IV. 


Son of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, 


1399 


14 


1418 


ter— «. 


Henry V. 


Son of Henry IV. 


U13 


9 


1422 




Henry VI. 


Son of Henry V. 


1422 


39 


1461 


House of York 


Edward IV. 


Grandson of Lionel, 
son of Edward in. 


1461 


22 


1488 


—S. 


Edward V. 


Son of Edward IV. 


1483 


lOwks 


1488 




Richard III. 


Brother of Edward IV. 


1463 


2 years 


1485 




Henry VII. 


A descendant of John 
of Gaunt, 


1486 


24 


1609 




Henry VIII. 


Son of Henry VII. 


1609 


38 


1647 


House. of Tudor 


Edward VI. 


Son of Henry VIII. 


1647 


6 


1568 


•-^ 


Mary, 


Daughter of Henry 
VIIL 


1668 


6 


1668 




EUzabeth, 


Daughter of Henry 


1668 


45 


1608 




James I. 


Son of Mary Queen of 
Son ofjames I. 


1603 


22 


16SB 


Stewart Line-4. - 


Charles L 


1626 


24 


1649t 




Charles II. 


Son of Charles I. 


1660 


25 


1685 




James II. 


Son of Charles I. 


1686 


8 


1688 


House of Orange 


Wmiamand 


Son-in-law, and 


1688 


W. 14 


1702 


—1. 


Mary, 


Daughter of James II. 


M. 6 


1694 


Stewart Line— 1. 


Anne, 


Daughter of James IL 


1702 


12 


1714 




George I. 


Great-grandson of 
James I. 


1714 


IS 


1727 


Brunswick Line 
—6. 


George II. 


Son of George I. 
Grandson of George II. 


1727 
1760 


S3 
60 


1760 
1820 


George IV. 


Son of George III. 


1820 


10 


1880 




William IV. 


Son of George III. 


1830 


7 


1837 




Victoria, 


Niece of William IV. 


1837 







■ Samamcd the Conqueror, whom Bdwftrd the Confeicor wi 
f Samamed WilUam Rufos. 

t Cromwell luurped the goTemmenl flrom this period till 
hit MB Richard, who was deiMMcd April IMO. 



Uhed to Micoeed to the crown. 



Septambar 1458; be waa aocoaedcd by 



THE END. 



Printed by Oliver & Boyd, 
Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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Just published: 

HISTOBY OF eBEAT BBITAIN AKD IBELAKD, 

With an Account of the Present State and Resources of the United Kingdom 
and its Colonies. With Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter, 
and a Map of the United Kingdom. By Dr Whitb. 12mo, 483 pages, 8b. 6d. 
bound. 2d Edition. 

Athkn^um.— " A carefully compiled history for the use of schools. The writer 
has oonsolted the more recent authorities : his opinions are liberal, and on the 
whole just and impartial : the succession of events is developed with clearness, 
and with more of that picturesque effect which so delights the young than is 
common in historical abstracts. The book is strongly bound— and is accom- 
panied by a good map. For schools, parish and prison libraries, workmen's 
halls, and such institutions, it is better adapted than any abridgment of the 
kind we know." 

Standard of Frbrdom.— " A more comprehensive and complete schoolbook 
History of Qxeat Britain and Ireland is not extant." 

HISTOBY OF FBAKCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Present Year. With Questions for Examination 
at the end of each Chapter, and a Map of the Country showing in colour the 
English Possessions in 1166—1463. Edited by Dr White. 12mo, 389 pages, 
8s. 6id. bound. 

LivsapooL Mescubt.— "The writer of this epitome has rendered the way of 
abridgment to the knowledge of history pleasant as well as short. Associating 
new and familiar ideas with remote events, the known with the unknown, he 
enables the student of his instructive page to assimilate the records of the past 
with the results of his own every-day observation and experience, and tiius 
brings them home to his understanding, and fixes them in his memory. . . 
Most of our school histories are mere shreds and patches of voluminous ones cut 
up and rendered unintelligible in the mercUess process of unintelligent abridg- 
ment This is a summary of the actual recollections of a mind vividly imbued 
with those traces of the past, which Time, in his race over the arena of human 
•ibirB, leaves most prominent and remarkable. It therefore bears the stamp of 
originally, which, by reason of the fact above stated, is generally wanting to 

HISTOBY OF SCOTLAND for JXTKIOB CLASSES, 

With Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter. Edited by Dr 
White. Small 12mo, 160 pages, ls.6d. strongly bound. 

DcvDSB Coubisb^— " The style is good, and the facts are clearly narrated, and 
the whole history is so interesting that it must make an excellent Text-Book.'* 



SeeenUy pubUshed^ 

DB WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF ITNIVEBSAL HISTOBY. 

Part I. Akcibnt Histobt. 

- II. Histobt or the Middle Ages. 

- III. Modebn Histobt. 

Complete in one volume 12mo, 689 pages, with a Map of the World. 

Reduced to 7s. strongly bound. 8d Edition. 

The Thru Baarts^ each eompleU in t(«e{/; may alao he had separately^ 2«. 6d. hound. 

MoBKnro Hbbald.— " Executed with much Judgment The difficult task of 
reviewing the whole history of the world, and condensing it with clearness, has 
been aooomplished in this single volume with a success that does great credit 
to the author, and cannot foil to recommend it to extensive and permanent cir- 
culation." 
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(BMnbiirg^ ^cabemt) Clasi-llooks. 

iadicious amngement of these rales,— in the distinct «nd ampl< 
In which they are illustrated by examples,— an3 in the original n 
terpersed throughout the work in the last edition, but dom 
together hi the Appendix. In short, the whole forms such a 
vet compendious manual of Greek Grammar, as cannot fail to re< 
itself to very extensive circulation, and justly clahns for its ai 
thanks of those persons particularly, wlio are, like him, engag 
important and arduous task of conducting the studies of the ri 
eration." 

GREEK EXTRACTS; 

12mo, 204 pages, price 38. 6d. bound. 4th Edition. 

These extracts, which are chiefl/ taken from th 
writers, comprise specimens of— Attic Greek, from Xe 
Isocrates, Thucydiaes, Plutarch, Polyaenus, iElian, £i 
iE^op, Hierocles, and Babrius; Ionic, from Herodo 
Anacreon ; Epic, from Hesiod, TyrtSBns, and Calli 
Doric, from Plutarch, Xenophon, and Theocritus ; JE,o. 
Sappho. The work is accompanied with a copious yo< 
and analytical index. 

Athknjbum.—** Although these * Extracts * profess to beprinci] 
the Attic writers, the little volume tcontains a few specimens of 
dialects also. The distinguishing feature of the book is the clai 
accordhig to the dialects. The selections are Judiciously made.'* 

SELECTITONS FROM CICERO, 

18mo, 339 pages, price 4s. 6d. bound. 9d Edition. 

This volume, which has been printed chiefly from th 
Orelle, contains Seven Orations,— '* De Lege Manili 
Catilinam" IV., " Pro Milone," '• Pro Archui ;" the ** 
sive de Clari»Oratoribus;" the Treatises "De Senectv 
** De Amieitia ;*' the *' Somnium Scipionis ;'* and nea 
pages of letted. In selecting the letters care has be< 
to present the pupil with as great a variety as the limi 
volume would permit. It will accordingly be found to 
besides letters from Cicero himself, others also front 
Antony, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, Cato, CoeMus, 
Sulpicius, Galba, &c. ; thus forming a model of Latin e] 
correspondence. 

Atlas.—** ExoeUent school edition." 

Spbctatok.— ** A neat text of some selected Orations and EpI 
the Bratus, the Dialogues on Friendship and Old Age, and the 
Scipio." K -• 

Scotsman.—*' The work before us is both neatly and correctl; 
and we are confident that it will hnmediately be introduced 1 
schools besides that for which it is primarily intended.** 
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VI. 

i=lF:T.F.CTA E POETIS LATINIS, 

1 dmo, 276 pages, price 38. bound. (Originally published at te.) 

This yolame of selections f^om the Latin poets includes 
extracts from the works of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Pfersius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, &c. They have 
been selected and printed with the utmost care, and will be 
found peculiarly well fitted for introducing the student to a 
closer acquaintance with the writing^s of the Roman bards. 
Athsnaum.—" An extensive, well chosen, and well printed selection.*' 

VII. 

OUTUNES OF MODEM GEOGRAPHY, 

12mo, 143 pages, price S8.6d. bound. 8th Edition. 

The above forms one of a series of works drawn up for the 
use of the Edinburgh Academy^ by gentlemen connected vnth 
that distinguished classical seminary. The " Outlines of Mo- 
dem Geography" has been compiled from the best and most 
recent authorities ; it is skilfully adapted to the present state 
of the science, and will be found to contain an unusual amount 
of accurate statistical and topographical information. 

VIII. 

OUTLINES OF ANCIENT 6E0GBAPHY, 

12mo, 166 pages, price Ss. bound. 6th Edition. 

In compiling the ''Outlines of Ancient Geogimphy," the 
author has drawn his materials from the classic writers them- 
selves ; and has produced a work which, for lucid arrangement 
and accurate detail, is perhaps uneanalled. His object has 
been, as much as possible, to fix the locality of places in the 
mind of the pupu, by associating them with tne historical 
events with which they are connected. 

Speaking of both the above works as one, the Manchester 
Chronicle says : 

**The Edinburgh Academy <OutIfaies of Geography' approaches the 
standard of a penect schoolbook. In the combination of accuracy, com- 
prdiensiveness. systematic arraogement, and cheapness, it can scarcely be 
surpassed ; and whoever takes the pains to compare it in each of these 
particulars with the popular worlc of the late excellent Bishop Butler, 
cannot fail to recognise its i 
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